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SERBIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 


THE subject of this paper is a detail of the past history of 
Serbia. It is a detail common to the past of all Christian 
nations, and latterly it has been widely discussed. Every nation 
is proud of this chapter of its history, and Serbia is proud of hers. 
This detail is the relations of Serbia with the Holy Land. 

But whereas other, more fortunate, nations have long ago 
compiled whole libraries dealing with their relations with 
Palestine, the people of Serbia have not a single book on the 
subject. It seems at first sight as if the Serbs had known nothing 
of the Sacred Places in which Christianity originated ; and as if 
her evil fate had destroyed or effaced practically all traces of 
relations with the Holy Land. That, nevertheless, such relations 
existed, I endeavour to shew in this paper, which is compiled of 
very small details, collected from very scattered sources, from 
which the story can be only very imperfectly reconstructed ; but 
I hope they will be sufficient to shew, that in reverence for, and 
interest in, the Holy Places of Christendom, Serbia has by no 
means occupied the last place. 


Reverence for the Holy Land, and a devout interest in it, is 
deeply rooted in the past of this people. Although these roots 
do not reach so far back into the past as in the case of other 
Christian nations of Europe, yet they run down deep into the soil. 
And our relations with the Holy Land date back to the time of 
the Crusades, and that is not so very recent. 

Since the Serbs belong to Orthodox Christendom, they took 
no part in the Crusades, which were undertaken and carried out 
with the blessing and countenance of the head of the Latin 


1 A paper read to the Serbian Literary and Debating Society in Oxford on 
March 9, 1918. 
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Church, But, if they had no active share in them, they shewed 
their undisguised sympathy with those who went forth under the 
Sign of the Cross to rescue the birthplace of Christianity from 
the infidel, the lands in which are the places most sacred for all 
Christendom, and where is the Sepulchre of Christ. All Crusaders 
passing through Serbia were hospitably received and entertained 
by the Serbian sovereigns and their nobles. Raymond de Saint- 
Gilles, Count of Toulouse, who led his Provengal Crusaders to 
Palestine in 1096, took the route through Lombardy, Istria, 
Dalmatia, and Serbia. In those days, the Serbian capital was 
in Skadar (Skutari); and the Serbian king, Constantine Bodin 
(1081-1101), received the Count of Toulouse in his capital with 
the utmost friendliness and cordiality. A treaty was concluded 
between the two, which proved most profitable to the Crusaders. 
Not only was passage and food-supply for the Crusaders in the 
Serbian lands secured by this treaty, but King Bodin also gave 
Raymond much valuable information, which he had gathered 
during his former sojourn in Constantinople and Asia Minor. 
With like cordiality Stephan Nemanja (1169-1196) received the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who marched to Palestine by way 
of the Danube and Eastern Serbia. On July 27, 1189, Stephan 
Nemanja himself, accompanied by his brother Sracimir, with 
a great following and bringing rich gifts, went to meet the 
Emperor at Nish. Besides the great honour shewn by the 
Orthodox Serbian sovereign to the Latin Emperor who was 
going forth to deliver the Holy Land, Nemanja also provided 
Frederick with plentiful supplies for his army in meat, bullocks, 
sheep, game, wine, fodder for the horses, and so forth. 

This sympathy extended by the mediaeval sovereigns of Serbia 
to those who were on their way to fight for the deliverance of 
Palestine was far from expressing all the love they bore the Holy 
Land. The Serbian kings had a great character for piety ; and 
this is very clearly expressed in the fact that almost all of them 
were canonized after their death. One manifestation of this 
piety was the reverence they shewed for the Christian shrines. 
They sent munificent gifts in money, ikons, crosses, and other 
ornaments, to many notable churches, whether Orthodox, in 
Constantinople, in Salonica, and on Mount Athos, or Latin, in 
Rome, Bari, and Dubrovnik (Ragusa). Likewise, from Stephan 
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- Nemanja, the founder of the greatness of Serbia in the Middle 
Ages, down to the last princes of the Serbian dynasties and 
the fall of the Serbian Empire, they sent abundant gifts to the 
Christian shrines and churches of Palestine. In the miserable 
conditions in which the Holy Land then found itself, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and the fathers of the Palestinian monasteries 
appealed to them for help; and even when the great Serbian 
Empire was reduced and weakened, under Stephan Lazarevié 
(1389-1427) the Patriarch Theophilus of Jerusalem appealed to 
him and to the people of Serbia for help and charity for the 
Monastery of St John Baptist, in the Jordan valley, which 
had fallen into the hands of the infidel and lost its lands and 
revenues.' 

What is more important, at a very early date the Serbs had 
their own monasteries in Palestine. When St Sava, the son of 
Stephan Nemanja and the first Archbishop of Serbia, visited 
Jerusalem for the first time in 1229, he bought from the Saracens 
the Monastery of St John Baptist, in the Jordan valley, which 
had already been richly endowed by his father, so that Serbian 
pilgrims might have a hospice of their own, and a centre of 
Serbian religious and intellectual life in the Holy Land might be 
established there. King Milutin (1282-1321), whose generosity, 
according to the Serbian records, reached as far as Athos, 
Constantinople, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem, where he built 
churches and hospitals,? founded the great Serbian Monastery 
of the Archangels SS. Michael and Gabriel in Jerusalem, endowed 
it richly, and provided it with an annual subsidy. His successors, 
and notably the emperors Stephan DuSan (who reigned from 
1331-1355) and UroS (1355-1371) maintained the tradition 
initiated by Milutin. On the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
north of Dubrovnik (Ragusa), on the neck of the peninsula of 
Sabbioncello, lies the well-known harbour of Ston (Stagno), 
which belonged to the mediaeval empire of Serbia. The citizens 
of Dubrovnik applied to Tsar DuSan to cede it to them for an 
annual payment of 500 perpers. Besides other gifts, DuSan made 
over this annual sum to the Monastery of SS. Michael and Gabriel 
in Jerusalem. His son Tsar UroS confirmed his father’s gift and 





1 Starine Jugoslovenske Akademije iv pp. 232-234. 
2 Spomenth Srpske Kraljevske Akademije iii pp. 96, 98. 
H 2 
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decreed besides that if this monastery should at any time be 
abandoned, its revenues should be transferred to the Serbian 
Monasteries of Hilendar and St Paul on Mount Athos. Towards 
the end of the 15th century the monastery became deserted 
owing to the ravages of the plague which carried off the monks. 
Hearing of this evacuation the Sultana Maria, widow of the 
Sultan Murat II, and daughter of the Serbian despot George 
Brankovié (1427-1456), who had her residence in JeZevo near 
Seres in Macedonia, decreed that ‘the annual sum hitherto paid 
by the people of Dubrovnik to Jerusalem should be transferred to 
Mount Athos’, to the Monasteries of Hilendar and St Paul, as 
already provided by Tsar UroS'. The monastery in Jerusalem 
was eventually restored; but as by that time there was neither 
Serbian State nor Serbian Sovereign, it had to rely on the 
support of the Russian Tsars and Bojars. In the 17th century 
it became the property of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and since 
1857 it has belonged to the Russian Mission in Jerusalem.* 
Meanwhile, this monastery had given its name to one of the 
gates of Jerusalem, which disappeared when the walls were rebuilt 
in the 16th century. At the time of the visit of the Arab Mujir 
ed-Din in 1496, the gate in the north wall, west of the Damascus 
Gate, and at the north-east corner of the Christian quarter, 
was known as the ‘Gate of the Serbian Monastery’ (Béé Dér 
es-Serb).8 

Besides these evidence of their interest, the Serbian sovereigns 
themselves journeyed to Palestine to worship at the Sepulchre of 
our Lord and the other Holy Places. Prince Lazar was in 
Palestine in 1372. According to one tradition, a tower of the 
Monastery of St Sabbas ‘ the Sanctified’,® three hours south-east 
of Jerusalem, and half-way between the Holy City and the Dead 
Sea, was erected by the care of Prince Lazar, and dedicated 
under the name of St Symeon. 

1 F, Miklosi¢é Monumenta Serbica pp. 520-522. 

2 C, Jiretek Staat und Gesellschaft im mittelalterlichen Serbien i, Vienna 1912, 
pp. 528q. There is an article on the Monastery of the Archangels SS. Michael 
and Gabriel by N. Dutié Godisnjica N. Cupica ix pp. 235-242, but I have not been 
able to make use of it. 

8 See G. Le Strange Palestine under the Moslems p. 215. The Monastery of 
St Michael is something less than 100 yards from the present north wall. 

**Spomenik Srpske Kraljevske Akademije iii pp. 131, 139, 151, 154. 

& St Sabbas 6 #yacpévos, better known to English people as Mar Saba. 
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Equally with the Serbian temporal rulers, the princes of the 
Church manifested their interest in the Holy Land. The first 
Archbishop of Serbia, St Sava, as we have already seen, bought 
the Monastery of St John Baptist for his people. The first 
Patriarch of Serbia, Joanikiji (1346-1354), built two churches 
in Palestine, namely, that of St Elias on Mount Carmel, ‘ where 
King Ahab gathered together all the children of Israel and 
of the prophets of Baal, four hundred and fifty, and of the 
prophets of the groves, four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s 
table’, and Elijah shewed them the power of the Lord!; and 
a church on Mount Tabor in Galilee, the traditional site of the 
Transfiguration. 

In all Serbian monasteries in the Holy Land all the monks 
were Serbs, and in all of them the Liturgy was celebrated in 
the Serbian tongue, i.e. in the Serbian variety of the Church- 
Slavonic. The Serbian books belonging to the Monastery of 
SS. Michael and Gabriel are often mentioned in our records.? 

Serbian monks were to be found also in other monasteries. 
Several of them are mentioned by name as inmates of the 
Monastery of our Lady on Sinai, and of that of Raithu on 
the west coast of the peninsula. The Monastery of our Lady, 
with which Serbia had already had relations *, towards the end 
of the 14th century was ruled by a certain Abbot Joakim, 
who was a Serb by nationality.* In 1504 the Serbian monks 
of SS. Michael and Gabriel took over the management of the 
Monastery of St Sabbas the Sanctified, which was founded by 
Justinian, and, as we have seen, added a high tower to the 
church in 1612, in honour of the Serbian St Symeon Mirotoéivi 
(‘the unguent-distilling ’, i.e. Stephan Nemanja). 

The prelates of the Serbian Church charged themselves with 
the care of Serbian monks in Palestine, and supplied them with 
books and other spiritual necessaries. Thus, in 1360, the Serbian 
Metropolitan Jakov of Seres in Macedonia, presented the Monas- 
tery of our Lady on Sinai with many Serbian books, requesting 

1 1 Kings xviii. 

2 Lj. Stojanovié Stari srpski zapisi i natpisi nos. 1749, 4557, 4568, 5934. 

3 This monastery was richly endowed by Stephan Urod I’s queen, Helen 
(+1314), and her sons Dragutin and Milutin (C. Jiretek Staat und Gesellschaft im 


mittelalterlichen Serbien i p. 53). 
4 Lj. Stojanovié Stari srpski zapisi i natpisi no. 4566. 
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his ‘ Serb and Greek brothers’ that ‘these books might never be 
removed from the monastery of our Lady’.? 

A notable number of Serbian books were removed from the 
Monastery of St Sabbas to Russia in 1835; namely (a) of manu- 
scripts, an Oktoik ('Oxrdénxos) with the entry ‘King Stephan 
Uro3’ (king of Serbia 1243-1276); a 15th century Prolog (Lives 
of the Saints) ; 15th and 16th century MSS of the Gospels; an 
Oktoik and a Psaltir (Psalter) of the 17th century ; 16th or 17th 
century Liturgies of St Basil the Great and St Epiphanius?*; 
a Zbornik (Miscellany) by the Serbian Metropolitan Mihajlo of 
Kratovo, of the middle of the 17th century ; and (4) of printed 
books, a Serbian Molitvoslov (Horologion) printed in Venice in 
1560.* It is impossible to say how many Serbian MSS and printed 
books are still to be found in Palestinian monasteries; but that 
there must be some, may be assumed from what has been said. 

Besides building churches and supporting Serbian monks in the 
Holy Land, the Serbian prelates further shewed their regard by 
themselves journeying to ‘see the Holy City of Jerusalem, to 
worship at the life-giving Sepulchre of Christ, and to visit all the 
Holy Places which the sacred feet of Christ have trodden’, as 
the Serbian annals have it. The first prelate who journeyed to 
Palestine was, as we have seen, St Sava, the first Archbishop of 
the independent Church of Serbia (1219-1235). He was there 
twice, in 1229 and 1235, during the period in which Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth, were once more in the possession of 
the Franks by the terms of Frederick II’s Treaty of Jaffa 
(Feb. 1229). On both occasions he took much gold and silver 
‘so that he might bestow it upon the Holy Places’. His 
nephew, Radoslav, then king of Serbia (1228-1234), would fain 
have ‘given him his whole house’, to carry it away and bestow 
it in Palestine. Upon his arrival in Jerusalem, St Sava “be- 
stowed many gifts upon the Church of God, upon the Patriarch, 
his clergy, and the poor’. He moreover visited ‘ Bethlehem, 
Zion, the Holy of Holies, Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, 
Galilee, the Cave of our Lord, worshipping at all the shrines 


1 Lj. Stojanovié Stari srpski zapisi i natpisi no. 116, 

2 i.e of the Presanctified. 

% Zurnal Ministerstua Narodnago Prosvestenia (Gazette of the National Ministry 
for Public Instruction), Petrograd 1836, xi pp. 529-548. 
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around the Holy City, everywhere celebrating the Divine Liturgy 
and distributing charity’. Then he went on to the Jordan and 
‘visited the Church of St John Baptist and the Lavra of 
St Gerasimos [in the Jordan valley], the great Monastery of 
St Sabbas, Nazareth, and Mount Tabor’, again everywhere 
‘distributing charity’. On his second journey to Palestine he 
also visited Egypt and Sinai ‘and worshipped at the sacred spot 
where the thorn-bush burned and was not consumed’, and where 
‘the Lord himself revealed himself unto Moses in the burning 
bush, saying, I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob; 
put off the shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground’; wherefore ‘unto this day the priests 
celebrate Holy and Divine Liturgy barefoot upon this spot’. 
Since St Sava, many Serbian patriarchs, metropolitans, and 
bishops, have journeyed to the Holy Land down to our own 
days. 

These examples on the part of the prelacy were followed by the 
lower clergy and the monks. Large numbers of Serbian monks 
and priests went to Palestine, as the ancient records put it, ‘to 
worship the holy and lifegiving Sepulchre of Christ and all the 
Holy Places, such as Bethlehem and Holy Zion, where the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the disciples of Christ, Gethsemane, where 
is the Sacred Tomb of the Mother of God, the Mount of Eleon,? 
whence Christ ascended into heaven, Bethany where Lazarus was 
raised from the dead, and the river Jordan where Christ was 
baptized, and the surrounding desert, and also the Monastery of 
St Sabbas’. For these monks and priests it was a special honour 
and a matter of pious gratification when they were entitled to put 
the title Hadi before their names, and after them the words 
‘Worshipper of the Sepulchre of Christ’. 

The reverence with which the mass of our Serbian people re- 
garded the Holy Land, was not inferior to that shewn by our princes, 
prelates, and clergy. To the common Serbian people, Palestine, 
as the land where Christ dwelt on earth and suffered for the 

1 All the details concerning St Sava’s journeys to Palestine are taken from 
‘ Putesestrija Svjatago Savi arhiepiskopa serbskago’ (The Journeys of St Sava, 
Archbishop of Serbia) in the redaction of the Archimandrite Leonidas in Pravo- 
slavni Palestinski Sbornik ii, St Petersburg 1884 (in Russian), 

2 Eleonska Gora, The Mount of Olives, “EAawy Acts i 12), the Eleona of 
Aetheria. 
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redemption of mankind, was a source of miraculous power. 
Whole legends are told among our people of the Holy Fire 
(the nur or nur Boz) which falls from heaven and lights the 
tapers of the worshippers, of purification by immersion in the 
Jordan, of the prayers and miracles of the hermits, and so forth. 
According to popular belief, God deals with man through the 
Holy Land. It is from there that he sends out his ‘ Epistles’ 
warning men of the Last Judgement. Thence he tries the 
obedience of his people and decrees the fates of nations. Accord- 
ing to the national ballad,’ Prince Lazar lost the Serbian Empire 
because, in reply to the question contained ina letter from the 
Blessed Virgin brought to him from Jerusalem by Elijah, he 
chose the eternal, heavenly kingdom, in preference to a transitory 
earthly one. In Palestine, according to popular belief, all is 
holy—the air, the earth, water, flowers, and stones. Whoever 
goes to Palestine and worships at the Holy Places, for the rest 
of his life, prefixes the title Hadzi* to his name (e.g. HadzZi- 
Petar, Hadzi-Pavle) or simply styles himself Hadzija. Often 
the title is borne even by his far-off descendants. Many popular 
Serbian surnames have it as a prefix: e.g. Hadzi¢i, Hadzi- 
Petrovi¢i, Hadzi-Pavlovi¢i. 

These Hadzis represent a type apart among the Serbian 
people. They avoid occasions of sin, scrupulously observe the 
fasts, go regularly to church, pray and give charity, and their 
only care is to please. God and to be of use to their fellow- 
creatures and their people. This religious, moral, and patriotic 
life of the Hadzis only served to strengthen the popular belief in 
the miraculous power of the Holy Land. The Hadzis have at all 
times been among the most devoted sons of the Serbian nation. 
They have not only set a religious and moral example, but they 
have been our most distinguished and public-spirited promoters 
of civilization and of culture, our most enthusiastic patriots and 
champions of the rights of the Serbian people. St Sava is one 
of the greatest figures in Serbian history—the founder of the 
independence of the Church of Serbia, the father of Serbian 


1 This ballad is contained in S, Stojkovié’s selection, Lazarica, Geneva 1917, 
pp. 166 sq.; French transl, in L. D’Orfer Chants de Guerre de la Serbie, Paris 1916, 
pp. 42 sqq. ; English in M. Migge Serbian Folk Songs, London 1916, pp. 1916 sqq. 

2 The Arabic a, the moslem pilgrim to Mecca. 
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mediaeval literature, the enlightener of his people, and the great 
political minister of Serbia, both at home and abroad, in his own 
day. The Metropolitan, Michael of Banja, Stip, Kratovo, and 
Radomir, in Macedonia, who lived towards the middle of the 
17th century, was an author and a great patriot. Finding him- 
self unable to endure Turkish persecution any longer, he quitted 
his see in Macedonia in 1651 and proceeded to Russia, not in 
order to save himself, but to seek help and support for his people. 
From Russia he sent liberal gifts to the Serbian Patriarch, to the 
Monastery of Hilendar, and to other Serbian churches and 
monasteries ; he received the complaints of the Serbian people 
against the tyranny of the Turks, and acted as intermediary and 
ambassador for the Serbian nation. The Patriarch Arsenije III 
Carnojevié, who lived at the end of the 17th and the beginning 
of the 18th century, is the most oustanding personalty of the 
period of Serbian slavery under the Turks. The Metropolitan 
Hadzi-Zakarija of RaSka and Prizren (+1830) fought zealously 
against Greek influences on Serbian Orthodoxy; and so forth. 
All these men were HadZis. There is no Serbian, who does not 
know of our national heroes in the struggle against our op- 
pressors: Hadzi-Djero, Hadzi-Ruvim, Hadzi-Prodan Gligori- 
jevic, Hadzi-Melentije Stefanovi¢é, Hadzi-Nikola Mihailovic¢, 
HadZi-Milutin Savié-GaraSanin, Hadzi-Savo Kosanovi¢, and so 
on. Many of these sealed the work of their lives with a martyr’s 
death, and are deeply enshrined in our history, tradition, and 
national poetry, throughout the Serbian lands. That the nation 
and its culture have survived to this day, in spite of the terrible 
calamities which they suffered through the vicissitudes of history, 
that the people has preserved its lofty moral and national ideal, 
is in a great measure, perhaps in the greatest measure, due to the 


merits of those of its sons who went as pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. 


« 


Pilgrims timed their journey to Palestine so as to arrive in 
Jerusalem towards the end of the Carnival or at the beginning of 
Lent, that is to say, in February or early in March. Only he was 
the true Hadzi who had spent the Holy Week in Jerusalem and 
been to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on Easter Sunday. 

One of the first duties of every worshipper was to be careful to 
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set out for the Holy Land with as few sins as possible on his 
conscience, Therefore all intending pilgrims strove to rid them- 
selves of such sins as they were conscious of, or at least to miti- 
gate them. They made peace with those with whom they were 
at variance; they begged pardon of those whom they had 
offended, and pardoned those who had offended them; they 
made donations to churches and monasteries,’ and gave alms ; 
they made their confessions, and received the Holy Communion. 

According to popular belief, if the pilgrim desired to derive 
the full benefit of his worship in Palestine, he must spend no 
money on his journey, save that upon the earning of which 
a blessing rested. The most sacred money is that earned by 
the baker or the barber, because the baker feeds his fellow- 
creatures and the barber cleanses them from dirt. Ifa man was 
not assured that a blessing rested upon his money, he would 
change it for money earned by a man in either the barber's or 
the baker’s trade. A charcoal-burner’s money is accursed, 
because he scorches our mother, the earth, the soil which feeds 
us with bread, and destroys the innocent ants which live in the 
earth and in the trees which he burns, No charcoal-burner’s 
money must be taken under any circumstances by the pilgrim 
on his way to the Holy Land. 

The pilgrims travelled in parties. A great company went 
with St Sava. A notice of 1561 mentions that there travelled 
from Sarajevo in Bosnia to Jerusalem, to worship ‘ the venerable 
and lifegiving Sepulchre of the Lord’, Vukovoj, Gavril, Sava, 
Jovan, and Sekula.*. The Patriarch Arsenije III Carnojevié, in 
1683, was accompanied by Sava the priest, Daniel the deacon, 
Vejko the Spahi, Kir Visarion the Exarch, Vasilje the priest, 
Zaharija, Hadzi Stevan and Hadzi-Vuceta (these two were 
making the journey for the second time). On their way they 
were joined by the preacher Kir Hristofor of the Monastery of 
Raga, by Kir Teofan, Metropolitan of Skoplje, and Nikon and 


1 When in 1703 Marko Nikoli¢é from Sarajevo in Bosnia was setting out for the 
haddiluk (i.e. the pilgrimage to the Holy Land) he presented the church of the 
Holy Archangel in Sarajevo with a book (Lj. Stojanovié Stari srpski sapist i natpisi 
no, 2110), Others bought vestments, crosses, chandeliers, &c., for the churches, 
according to their means. Less wealthy worshippers would give a few pounds of 
wax, incense, or oil, or a small gift of money to the church, 

2 Lj. Stojanovic Stari srpski sapisi i natpisi no. 621. 
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Djora, two of his clergy, and some others besides ; by the Metro- 
politan Visarion of Dupnica, the Serb Raja from the village of 
Sestrima in Macedonia, and several others.’ Jerotije Raéanin 
was accompanied on his pilgrimage in 1704 by Gligoruji and 
Visarion, zeromonachi (iepoudsvayxo., i.e. monks in priests’ orders) 
from the monastery of Rakovica, Sala¢i and Pavo of Belgrade, 
Stanoje and Jovan Paranosi¢é of Irig in Srem (Sirmia), and 
Neda, the wife of Stanoje.? 

The departure of the pilgrims was a solemn function at which 
a large concourse of people assisted. On the day appointed for 
their farewell, the Divine Liturgy was celebrated in the church 
and attended by all who were about to set out for the Holy 
Land. After church, the priests in their vestments, bearing in 
their hands the Book of the Gospels, ikons, and crosses, preceded 
by the banners of the church and followed by a great crowd, 
amid the pealing of all the church bells, accompanied the 
pilgrims to the end of the town. There, a final prayer was said, 
and the pilgrims took their leave and departed. Wherever they 
passed on their way, they were solemnly welcomed. In every 
place they visited the church for prayer. In every place they 
were joined by fresh bands of pilgrims, amid renewed solemn 
farewell celebrations. 

The journey to the Holy Land cost much time, money, and 
toil, and therefore it was not everybody who could think of 
undertaking it; but every one sought even in his own home 
to come into touch with the shrines of Palestine. Therefore, 
every one sent offerings by the pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre, 
either in money or in kind, if only a candle to be lighted at the 
Sepulchre of our Lord. 

At Easter-tide Serbs from all parts of the Serbian land were 
to be seen in Palestine. The pilgrim caravans, each under the 
direction of its own leader, travelled like cranes or storks on their 
migrations. Their parties sometimes included whole families, 
husbands, wives, and children. All were furnished with provi- 
sions and other necessaries: across the backs of camels and 
asses were slung bags full of oddments and utensils of the most 
varied sort. Not fearing the weariness of a journey of hundreds 


1 Glasnik S, Ué. DruSiva xxxiii pp. 185 sq. 
* Ibid. xxxi p. 297. 
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of hours, trudging steadily from dawn till dusk, through rain and 
scorching sunshine, and spending the night under the open sky, 
the pious pilgrims had no care but to arrive as quickly as might 
be at their goal. Among them were old men who would not die 
till they had worshipped at the Tomb of our Lord; women and 
young girls who desired to lead the ‘sweet and God-pleasing 
life’; and children, just able to walk, whom their parents led 
by the hand so that they might learn how to suffer by this 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where our Lord suffered and 
died. 

Beneath the walls of Jerusalem each party halted and waited 
for those who had fallen behind, so that all might enter the city 
together. During this pause one of the guards at the Bethlehem 
Gate, through which the pilgrims were wont to enter, went to 
notify their arrival to the Governor and to obtain authorization 
for their admission. Each pilgrim had to pay a tax of four paras 
at his entrance into Jerusalem, and the same sum on leaving the 
city. 

The pilgrims alighted at a Serbian or Russian monastery, 
where they remained as guests for two days. On the third 
day all pilgrims were called upon to make an offering to the 
monastery, each according to his condition. After that, each 
found himself a private lodging. 

When they were somewhat rested, the pilgrims began their 
visits to the famous sites, churches, monasteries, and other 
shrines, Gethsemane, Bethany, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and the 
rest, taking care to be in Jerusalem for the Great Week, during 
which the proper offices were celebrated in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. If any Serbian prelates were among the 
pilgrims they assisted the Patriarch in the celebration of 
them. 

On Holy Saturday, the Great Sabbath, before Evensong, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem passed three times round the Holy 
Sepulchre with unlighted tapers in his hand. Then he entered 
the Sepulchre closing the gates behind him, and remained there 
for half an hour; after which he returned with the tapers now 
lighted, supposed to have been kindled supernaturally by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. These he distributed, first to the digni- 
taries around him, and then to the other pilgrims. This is the 
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famous Holy Fire, of which we hear so much in Serbian popular 
tradition. 

When Easter was past, the Hadzis returned home, or continued 
their visits to the Holy Places as long as they pleased. 

The return of the HadzZis was a solemn affair. On the day of 
their arrival they were met by the clergy and the people, as they 
had been accompanied by them at their departure. On the spot 
where they met a prayer was said, and then all went to the 
church ina body. In important towns cloths were laid down 
before the church doors for the entrance of the HadzZis. 

From the Holy Land the Hadzis brought back all kinds of 
gifts which they presented to the churches and to their friends. 
St Sava is said to have brought back the Ikon of the Theotokos 
‘with the Three Hands’, from the Monastery of St Sabbas the 
Sanctified, whither it was supposed to have been brought by 
St John of Damascus himself. This ikon is preserved in the 
Serbian Monastery of Hilendar on Mount Athos.? At the same 
time he brought many sacred relics, vestments, sacred vessels, 
and ‘throughout Palestine, whenever he found something sacred 
and holy, he bought it so as to bring it back to his own country ’. 
Hadzi-Ruvim brought back church books and presented them to 
his monastery. Others brought ikons, crosses, rosaries, wreaths 
of flowers, and other memorials. Serbian monasteries, churches, 
and houses, are full of all kinds of sacred objects of amber, 
mother-of-pearl, bone, and wood, and ikons, large and small, on 
paper or linen (or some woven material), pebbles, shells, and so 
forth, which have been brought from the Holy Places, and are 
therefore piously treasured. All these gifts, before being taken 
home, are laid by the Hadzi on the Tomb of Christ to be hal- 
lowed. Already St Sava did this with the gifts he sent from 
Jerusalem to his friend Spiridon, Iguman of Studenica.° 

1 The Serbian Metropolitan Michael of Banja, Kratovo, Stip, and Radomir, in 
Macedonia, who was in Jerusalem in 1657, says: ‘I tried to investigate this fire. 
It burned just like any other ordinary flame, but how it was ignited in the Sepulchre 
of our Lord, I do not know, because they would not let me go in’ (Glas S. K. 
Akademije \wiii p. 256). 

2 The Tvicherousa ikon is in fact probably of the 14th century, and ‘seems to be 
a Serbian or Bulgarian work of art’ (C. Diehl Manuel de l’ Art Byzantin p. 782). 

3 ‘Putesestvija Svjatago Savi’ (in Pr lauvni Palestinski Sbornik ii 1884); 
Spomenik iii p. 97. 

4 Lj. Stojanovi¢ Stari srpski zapist i natpisi no. 3706. 

5 Starine Jugoslovenske Akademie iv p. 231. 
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There are yet other matters which reveal the links between 
the Serbian people and the Holy Land. The Serbian lands were 
always open as a refuge for the monks and holy men who were 
compelled by the tyranny and cruelty of the infidels to fly from 
Palestine to other lands. In Serbia we find many traditions of 
Sinaici or Sinaiti who fled there, either singly or in parties, and 
led the ‘God-pleasing life’ (as it was called) and remained in the 
country all their lives. In many places are still shewn the caves ~ 
where they led their hermit lives, where they wrought their 
miracles, and where they breathed their last. Several mona- 
steries in Serbia, according to popular tradition, were erected 
over the graves. of these hermits. Thus the Monastery of 
St Roman on the Morava was erected over the grave of St Romilo 
the Sinaite. Prince Lazar, at the end of the 14th century, 
erected the Monastery of Gornjak on the Mlava over the grave 
of St Gligorije the Sinaite. And similarly, Milo’ Obilié built the 
Monastery of Tuman over the grave of St Zosimos the Sinaite.' 
Between the village of Senje and the Monastery of Ravanica, 
in the department of Morava, is a rock with a small cave, in 
which, according to the tradition of the neighbouring villages, 
St Andrew, one of the seven Sinaites who escaped from Sinai to 
Serbia, lived as a hermit, while he preached to the people and 
instructed them in the Christian life.* 

The Jerusalem monasteries had ‘ cells’ (setoh, perdyov) in 
various places in Serbian lands, where lived one or two monks 
from Jerusalem and received alms for their monastery, and acted 
as guides to pilgrims to the Holy Land. In the 17th century 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem had his metoh even among the 
Serbs of Budapest. 

Under the pressure of adverse conditions in Palestine the 
monks of that country (Botogropci or Ferusalimci, as the Serbs 
called them) came in numbers to Serbia to beg alms for their 
monasteries. From our records we learn that even in the days 
of their direst distress, when they were themselves flying before 
the Turks, the people of Serbia gave as much as they were able 
to the monasteries of the Holy Land. Even from the Serbian 


1 Glasnik Srpskog Ucenog DruStva xxxi pp. 57, 60. 
2 Karadéié (the Serbian Folk-lore Review), 1899, pp. 219 sq. 
3 Glas Srpske Kraljevske Akademije \wiii p.*226. 
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refugees in Budapest, S. Andreas, Komoran, Baja, and throughout 
Hungary, these monks from Palestine did not return empty- 
handed. Thus, in 1640, the then Patriarch of Jerusalem, Dosi- 
theus, wrote to the Serbs in Budapest, begging them to continue 
to bestow alms upon the Holy Sepulchre for the future as they 
had done hitherto.’ In the Serbian state-archives in Belgrade 
we find evidence that within the last hundred years, since she 
regained her freedom, Serbia has sent substantial sums of money 
to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that Serbia was honoured by 
a visit from a Patriarch of Jerusalem in person. From an entry 
in 1654, we learn that in that year, ‘in the days of Kir Gavrilo, 
the Serbian Patriarch of Ipek (Pe¢), and Kir Ilarion, Metropolitan 
of Belgrade and Srem (Sirmia) ’, the ‘ Patriarch of Jerusalem, Kir 
Pajsej (Paisios), came to the land of Serbia’ and stayed at the 
Monastery of KruSedol.? 


The veneration cherished by the Serbian people for the Holy 
Land and their faith in it, have not failed to leave their mark in 
literature. Unfortunately, our Palestine literature, like everything 
else, has been only partially preserved, and it is impossible to speak 
fully about it. 

The earliest Serbian literary production dealing with the Holy 
Land is a letter written by St Sava from Jerusalem in 1235 to 
his friend Spiridon, Iguman (jyovpevos, abbot) of Studenica. It is 
a beautiful letter, full of piety and of love for the friends he had 
left behind in Serbia. St Sava writes to Spiridon that by God’s 
help he has reached the Holy City, that he has worshipped the 
Holy Sepulchre ; that he has visited the Holy Places; that then 
he and all his company fell sick; and he sends to the abbot and 
the brother-monks his blessing and begs them to remember him 
in their prayers. Then he tells him that he is sending him 
a cross and a girdle, which have been laid on the Holy 
Sepulchre, and a kerchief with which he had been presented 
there, and a precious piece of stone that he found there. Finally, 
he says that he desires to go to Alexandria and thence to Mount 
Sinai; and he hopes to return to Serbia in the spring. 

There must have been many descriptions of the journey to the 

1 Glasnik, and series, iii p. 34. 
2 Lj. Stojanovié Stari srpski zapisi ¢ natpisi no. 1510. 
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Holy Land and back in our Serbian literature. Very few of 
them have been preserved, and those for the most part only 
fragmentary. The oldest are those which describe the journeys 
of St Sava in 1229 and 1235, composed by his disciples and 
biographers.'! Then there is the Diary ofthe Patriarch Arsinje III 
Carnojevié of his journey to Ferusalem in 1683°; the Fourney of 
Ferotije Ratanin in 1704*; and the Description of the Travels of 
Ante Kalimanac+ 

There are a few modern descriptions of travel, the most 
important being that which describes the journey of King Milan.° 

Descriptions of the Holy Land and its localities are also to be 
found in Serbian literature. In a paper MS Collectanea of the 
17th or 18th century is contained an article ‘On Jerusalem’ ® ; 
in another MS, belonging to the first half of the 17th century, 
there is a ‘Journey to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, and the 
number of halting-places by the way’’; in another 17th century 
MS we find a ‘ Description of the Holy Places’, a guide, in fact, 
to Palestine, with twenty-seven quaint primitive illustrations of 
churches and cities*; then we have the 18th century ‘Tales of 
Jerusalem and the other Holy Places’®; and finally a ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem’ in a MS dated 1792.2” 


Besides these MSS there are also extant several printed books 
about Palestine and its cities." 


1 ¢Puteestvija Sv. Savi, arkiepiskopa serbskago’ in Pravoslavni Palestinski 
Sbornik ii, 1884. 

2 Glasnik S, Ut. Drustva xxxiii pp. 184-1909. 

3 Ibid. xxxi pp. 292-311. 4 Vesnik Srpske Crkve, 1900. 

® Mih. Rati¢ Sa Nj. V. Kraljem Milanom na Istoku i-ii. Belgrade 1899. 

® Lj. Stojanovié Katalog Narodne Biblioteke (Catalogue of the National Library) 
iv p. 110. 

7 Glasnik S, Ut. DruStva xxv pp. 32-33- 

8 ‘Serbskoe opisanje Svjatih Mest, pervoj polovini, xvii vek’, edited by Lj. V. 
Stojanovic in Pravoslavni Palestinski Sbornik v, St Petersburg 1886 (in Russian). 

® Lj. Stojanovié Katalog Narrodne Biblioteke iv p. 399. 

10 Lj. Stojanovic Katalog rukopisa i starih Stampanih knjiga S. K. Akademije 
(Catalogue of MS and early printed books in the Royal Academy) p. 209. 

11 Description of Jerusalem, the Holy City of God, the Church of the Living Tomb of 
the Lord, and the other Holy Places (in Serbian), Vienna 1772, new edition 1781 ; 
Vasieje Verdis Short summary of biblical and ecclesiastical geography and plan of 
Jerusalem with nine maps, Belgrade 1852; Description of Palestine, translated from 
German by Dr V. M., Belgrade 1852; Konstantin Mihailovi¢ Description of Jeru- 
salem, the City of God, Belgrade 1852; A. E. Metropolitan Michael The Christian 
Shrines in the East, Novi Sad 1886. 
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Old Serbian literature contains many devotional books and 
poems on Palestine ; as for instance The Word of Deborah and 
how she delivered Ferusalem from the war (a MS of the 15th 
and 16th centuries)!; The Destruction of Ferusalem*; and The 
Word of the prophet Feremiah concerning the desolation of Feru- 
salem3 This literature was very popular in Serbia. In 1834 
Milovan Vidakovié published a poem The Fourney to Ferusalem, 
and in 1841 VukaSin RadiSi¢ translated the Discourse upon the 
Holy Fire or the Sanctuary in F$erusalem* from the Greek. 
Another popular work existing only in MS was the Epistle of 
the Lord God and Our Saviour Fesus Christ, as it was sent from 
Heaven to the Holy City of Ferusalem and Holy Zion. Praise be 
to the Father.’ This Epistle, in which man is told how to live 
so that he may joyfully look forward to the Last Judgement, has 
been frequently transcribed, even in quite modern times, 

Finally, besides descriptions of travel and descriptions of the 
Holy Land, and besides devotional works on the subject, the 
Serbs have had yet other literary connexions of various kinds 
with the Holy Land. Very early in the Middle Ages, Serbia 
seems to have realized the significance of Palestine as the centre 
of Christian culture. One of the disciples and biographers of 
St Sava, as we have already seen, tells us how, already, on his 
first journey through the Holy Land, Sava bought the Monastery 
of St John Baptist from the Saracens. It is unfortunate that so 
little has survived to tell us of the activity of this centre of 
Serbian culture in Palestine, and the influence of Palestine on the 
culture of Serbia in general and on her literature in particular. 
What is known is, that in the 13th century the 7ypikon of 
Ferusalem was translated into Serbian. Several copies of this 
work, both on paper and on parchment, have been preserved.® 
We also know that several books were translated in Palestine 
for the use of the Serbian Church. In 1374 the ‘ieromonah 
and sinner’ Janikije made a copy of a 7riod (Tpwdiov) for the 


1 Lj. Stojanovic Catalogue of MSS and early printed books in the Royal Academy 
Pp- 190. 

2 Lj. Stojanovi¢ Katalog Narodne Biblioteke iv p. 273. 

8 Ibid. 266; Starine Jugosl. Akademije viii p. 40. 

4 Lj. Stojanovi¢ Catalogue of MSS... in the Royal Academy p. 222. 

5 Lj. Stojanovic Katalog Narodne Biblioteke iv p. 365. 

§ Ibid. p. 201. 
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Serbian Monastery of SS. Michael and Gabriel in Jerusalem.' 
During the Turkish domination in the Serbian lands, when the 
Serbian homes of letters and learning were broken up and Serbian 
books destroyed and scattered, the copying of Serbian books in 
Palestine proceeded even more actively. Thus, in 1604 books 
were copied in Jerusalem for the Monastery of TronoSa in Serbia ; 
in 1607 a Psaltir was copied in Jerusalem, and a Molitvenik in 
1622 on Sinai.2 In 1775 the ieromonah Ruvim of Babina Luka 
brought back from Jerusalem a Zitija (Lives of the Saints) in 
two volumes, a Bible (containing Old and New Testaments), and 
an ‘ Exposition of the Apostle’, in two volumes, from St John 
Chrysostom on the Epistles of St Paul.* 


These then, in brief, are the relations in which the people of 
Serbia have stood to the Holy Land. It seems to me that they 
are neither so few nor insignificant, and I think I am justified in 
speaking of them to-day in the great hour of the deliverance of 
Palestine and its Holy Places. The Crown Prince of Serbia has 
just conferred on the British General, Sir Edmund Allenby, the 
Liberator of Jerusalem, the highest Serbian decoration, the Order 
of the White Eagle with swords. By this token of appreciation 
bestowed upon this brilliant General, who has performed a deed 
of historical importance, the Serbian Crown Prince has proved 
true to the traditional interest and veneration of our Serbian 
princes, clergy, and people, for the Sepulchre of our Lord and 
the Holy Land. 

T. R. GEORGEVICH. 


1 Lj. Stojanovié Stari srpski zapist i natpisi no. 144. 
2 Ibid. nos. 932, 956, 1581. 
8 Ibid. no. 3706. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE SAYINGS OF PAUL OF SAMOSATA: 
ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


In the year 1883 Cardinal Pitra published ten extracts from the 
documents of the Synod of Antioch which condemned Paul of Samosata, 
in a Syriac rendering.’ The first five are from the Encyclical Epistle, 
and are given in the order in which they appeared in it, the sixth is 
from the same source, the seventh, eighth, and ninth are from the Acta 
Disputationis, and the tenth from the Creed.? Unfortunately these 
extracts did not come to my notice till after my paper on the Sayings 
of Paul of Samosata in the October number of /. 7: S. had been 
published. I propose now to shew the extent to which they illustrate 
or supplement the conclusions reached in it. I follow the order of the 
fragments collected in my previous paper, and occasionally refer to 
its pages. 


FRAGMENT I. 


This fragment is referred to in Pitra no. 3, which contains two 
paragraphs of a passage in the Epistle in which apparently the Synod 
commented on various testimonies from the Old Testament. The first 
seems to have been based on Isa. vii 14; the second interprets Micah 
v 1 (2) as predicting that the Word whose goings forth were from 
everlasting should go forth from Bethlehem, and then proceeds to 
paraphrase a saying of Paul :— 


eedohl Josd? ce et Ico tps eo lannr® gi Was? ooloe® 
‘And again, that Jesus Christ was born from Mary, but the Word 
from God.’ 


1 J. B. Pitra Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi parata vol. iv pp. 183-186: 
Latin rendering pp. 423-425. The extracts are preserved in the British Museum 
MSS Add, Syr. 12154, 12155) 14533, 14538. 

2 See Routh Rel. Sac.? iii 367. 

8 This is immediately preceded by the words om ws) Isaads cho ~ 
anmns tor? LuaSso ‘Besides these things in opposition this teacher of heresies 
said.’ Probably a saying of Paul which followed this clause has fallen out of 
the text. 


12 
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This summary confirms the accuracy of the text of frag. i in the 
clause és éorw "Incois Xpurrds, on which I have elsewhere laid stress 
(p. 42). The connexion in which, as we now learn, it stood in the 
Epistle suggests that 7 é« Aavid yeyevnpévw is Paul’s gloss—supported 
by some modern commentators—on the closing words of Micah v 1 (2). 

It should be noted that the first paragraph of the extract betrays the 
hand of a later editor in two places. It states that Immanuel was of 
two natures, the Divinity of the Word, and the body which was endowed 
with a rational soul (120 KuJuks.0,9). The last phrase occurs also, 
as we shall see, in Pitra no. 1. But elsewhere it is said that Christ was 
composed of the Logos and the human body, no mention being made 
of the soul. See, e.g., the second paragraph of this extract, and Pitra 
nos. 1 (par. 2), 5, 7, 9, 10. Again, reference is made to followers of 
Paul who to this day ([tsxeads |so-s) are infected with his opinions. 
Here at least the words ‘to this day’ must be a later insertion. 


FRAGMENT IIT. 


Pitra no. 4 runs thus :— 
JoosoS wil gel ware rwrams? Is rod ad GP bao 
Mole <2! +E2210 yw wllyo j3059 Go thunnero waado 
odasy :JRSaaN od Sram erg peo tie] Edo Naw odo? 
loo basis 


‘ But now it is meet for us to intimate this, that he separates as two 
the Word and Jesus Christ; as to whom (sc. Jesus Christ) he has 
indicated both that he was weary and that he slept and that he hungered : 
albeit he idly says that His whole being suffered these things, for pre- 
viously he affirmed that the Word is in the whole man.’ 


This extract quotes two sayings of Paul, the second of which was in 
an earlier part of the Acfa than the first. The second, which I have 
not found elsewhere, is suitably placed after—perhaps not immediately 
after—év va@ in frag. iil. rr. ‘There accordingly we may insert some 
such words as 

jw 5 AOyos év TO Aw avOpurw. = ¢ 


The first seems to be another report of the words a paraphrase of 
which is placed within brackets in frag. ii ll. 11, 12. If so, it is probably, 
as far as it goes, a more exact representation of what Paul actually said, 
for the Epistle is obviously a better witness in such matters than 
Theodorus of Raithu. 
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There is also a reference to fragment ii in the first sentence of Pitra 
no. 1, where we are told that the Epistle says :— 


Klncoo? Ii) zJoXle Jhsaawo JNSc© oo pas? Jinise yo] ode 
uobhrop aasse Jrmad pul! 
‘That not as in the prophets did the Word and Wisdom of God work, 


but was united in essence (cvvovewpévos) to the body which was 
endowed with a rational soul ’ (4¢. animated rationally). 


Compare frag. ii ll. 9-11. We have here again the interpolated 
reference to the rational soul. 

The next sentence is a translation of the following, which Leontius 
quotes from the Epistle :— 

tovto 5é oi dgwiow ot xafodixoi Kai éxxAnovactiKol Kdvoves* GAN’ 
éxeivous piv pererxyxevar copias éumveovons t£whev, xai GAs ovoyns wap’ 
abrois’ airiy 8¢ riv codiav bt éavris éxdednpnxévar oiowdas ev TO éx 
Mapias cwpatt. 

In Leontius this is a continuation of the passage quoted under 
frag. v (p. 28), which, like the first sentence of the present extract, refers 
to frag. ii. There it is obviously in its proper place, the word rodro 
pointing back to the statement of Paul quoted immediately before. 
In the extract before us there is nothing to which it can refer. It seems 
therefore that the two sentences of the extract are distinct passages of 
the Epistle. 


FRAGMENT VI. 


Pitra no. 9 gives from the Aca the exact statement of Paul represented 
in the second part of this fragment, which I have printed from 
Malchion’s paraphrase, as translated by Peter the Deacon. It runs 
thus :— 


0/ wanes My : J po Y Jao Joows JAX20 (2) 
‘ The Word cannot become compounded, lest it should forsake its * glory.’ 
sq bvohlo aoshly cow (2) 
‘God forbid that it should be compounded and mingled.’ 
After (a) comes Malchion’s short rejoinder, 
2ng@o JNX20 saosh) I 
‘No, there is composition—the Word and its body.’ 


1 Syr. ‘his’; probably a mistranslation of airod, referring to 6 Adyos. Similarly 
on pp. 4, 5 the pronouns referring to J&\a0 are masculine. 
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After (4) follows Malchion’s remark, 
works? Kelacoole esol Ip zfaood robe uf I5; I Jrorgeo 
Jodte o6> reg@> 


‘On this account you will not confess composition, lest you should 
say that the Son of God is essentially (otcw3és) in His body.’ 


This is the second sentence of Malchion’s comment on Paul’s saying, 
as reported by Peter (p. 29). There is nothing in it corresponding to 
Peter’s ‘sed sapientia secundum participationem’. It agrees more 
closely, however, that Peter’s rendering with the parallel passage of the 
Epistle (p. 30) inasmuch as it has the equivalent of év cwpar: instead 
of ‘in eo’. 

Of the latter passage there is a translation in Pitra no. 6 :— 
ado Jlacleass Nom. Mibuin! :|Ksnran 3? Jhoawaus 

-Liool> 


This agrees exactly with the Greek of Leontius except that it omits 
pdOnow cai and otowpévynv év cwpari.' 


FRAGMENT VIII. 


This fragment, as I have printed it, consists of no more than four 
words taken from Leontius’s sixth extract from the Epistle, and it is 
obviously a mere paraphrase. In Pitra no. 8 the full text of the saying 
is translated from the Acta :— 
soar Joo wwo :JKaaaud aail/ Posse e207? So lunet® Woes 
Joste o> brearo waa. voroksl? me 20) thanarxe Jid ciploo 
Nard Kwo saclle om .Jlauswo 149 acca taro? do : au? Om 
fro ew? Sod comms Is wa I sf No eo por bo 
eiht eee bo? pithenso Jsod.9 Ihimd gully Lo eo :fako 

+230) Leneso whe by? rithenso .2x/ Lis 

‘Jesus Christ who was of Mary was joined to Wisdom and became 
one with it, and by means of it became Son and Christ.2. For he 


[Malchion ?] said that Jesus Christ was the Son of God who suffered, 
who endured buffeting on the cheeks and stripes, who was buried and 


1 Pitra conceals the resemblance by translating JLaglaa by amicitiam, The 
word |La@.os is the regular equivalent of ovvaégeca in Nestorian theology. 


* Pitra, no doubt following the MS, punctuates ‘became one, with it and by 
means of it, he became’, &c. 
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descended to Sheol, who rose from the dead. For it is not fitting to 
divide that one who (was) before the ages from this who was born in 
the end of days. For I tremble to speak of two sons; I tremble to 
speak of two Christs.’ 

It will be observed that there is here a distinct pronouncement that 
Jesus Christ was Son. For the importance of this see p. 34. 

The parallel passage of the Epistle (quoted from Leontius, p. 34) is 
translated in Pitra no. 2, the first clause being omitted and an insignificant 
clause added at the end. 

I have now to ask attention to a new saying of Paul, which I may 
designate as 


FRAGMENT XIX. 
Kewho sharp uod SX Joo auto i page I po Lyauds JN.) 
(.Joor Joo hoasas 
(‘The Word when alone, while it was not incarnate, had need of the 
Holy Spirit ; and was passing under law.’) 
The evidence for this saying is in the following speech of Malchion, 
translated from the Acéa (Pitra no. 7) :— 


22 begauds Jao? cadoMeoxmS wf) hoo ¢£0+2? oxocto Na 
waenj O20 emg Nwod -baseo Juod Sm Joo cat I 2 Pago y 
Hng@% Kufrcoo/ Joor gums Sgro II) .Joor Joo leases Munk Ilo 
Teo Joo sans cop oo ysl tudo eaig od? dul thre! 
cohads IKancoo? Jlas wo Jhaacsso Sproo 


‘Concerning the gnuma of our Saviour it is right to think thus: that 
the Word when alone, while it was not incarnate, had not need of the 
Holy Spirit, for the Spirit received of it; and it was not passing 
under law. But because it was united essentially (otcwdés) to its 
human body, as for the things which were happening to Him, it is as 
though He himself suffered them because of the composition and 
essential union (of the body) with Him.’ 

Assuming that Malchion is here combating a doctrine of his opponent, 
it seems clear that he would have regarded the words printed above 
as a sufficient statement of it. But it cannot be claimed that they 
approximate in the form of expression to any single utterance of Paul ; 
they may represent a whole group of his sayings in summary fashion, 
and possibly not with absolute fairness. We may reasonably infer, 
however, from Malchion’s argument that Paul held the Logos to be 
distinct from, and in some measure subordinate to, the Holy Spirit. 
But it must be remembered that another saying has led us to believe 
that he made the Holy Spirit inferior to the Logos (p. 41). 
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It may here be remarked that the foregoing investigation confirms 
Harnack’s favourable opinion regarding the series of extracts on which 
it is based.’ He pointed out that nos. 1, 2, 6 are in agreement with 
Leontius’s extracts from the Epistle; we now know that no. g is in 
agreement with an extract preserved by Petrus Diaconus,’ and that 
nos. 1, 3, 4, 8, 9 have points of contact with known sayings of Paul 
of Samosata.’ If editorial revision must be admitted,‘ there is reason to 
suppose that it was confined within narrow limits. On the whole Pitra’s 
extracts seem to be of high value. 

I take this opportunity to thank the Rev. F. W. Puller, S.S.J.E., for 
pointing out an error in my former paper. On pp. 31, 32 I stated that 
St Hilary, in the latter part of his de Synodis commented on a letter of 
some ‘Gaulish bishops’: I should have written ‘Eastern bishops’. 
It is in fact clear that the letter was the document presented to the 
third Council of Sirmium in 358 by Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius of 
Sebaste and Eleusius of Cyzicus, who acted as delegates of the Council 
of Ancyra held earlier in the same year.° ‘Their testimony as to the 
proceedings at Antioch is more reliable than that of any bishops of 
Gaul could have been ; and we are expressly told by Sozomen that their 
letter contained the decrees against Paul and Photinus.’ My argument 
therefore regarding the use of the word dépuoovc.v by Paul, so far as it 
is based on St Hilary’s statements, is considerably strengthened by 
Mr Puller’s correction. 


H. J. Law or. 


1 Die Uberlieferung u. der Bestand der altch. Litt. p. 522; Chronologie der altch. 
Litt. ii p. 135 note. 

2 See p. 117. 8 Pp. 115-118. * Pp. 116, 117. 

5 Hil. de Syn. 77, 81, 90; Sozomen H. E, iv 13, 15. 

6 Sozomen, /. ¢. 
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THE EARLIEST LIST OF DURHAM MSS. 


For the reconstruction of the Library of the Church of Durham 
during the Middle Ages there is fortunately abundant material: and 
it was made for the most part accessible to students in one of the 
earliest volumes of the great series of Northern records which still 
pursues its beneficent career—Surtees Society, vol. vii (1838), ‘ Catalogi 
veteres librorum Ecclesiae Cathedralis Dunelm.’ But the Surtees 
edition, though so far as I can judge the transcription was very 
accurately done, suffers from more than one drawback. There is no 
adequate reproduction of the complete series of the documents in 
chronological order—the list with which I am on the present occasion 
concerned is to be found in an appendix (p. 117): there is hardly any 
attempt made to distinguish between the original hand and the correcting 
hands of the lists: and there is no conspectus of the different documents 
in their mutual relation to one another. Therefore, great as were the 
services of the Surtees editor, there is much that remains to be done. 
I cannot hope to do more than to call attention to the opportunity, to 
make a small contribution on my own account, and to express the 
desire that at least the second catalogue in the following series will be 
made the subject of further treatment, perhaps for the Surtees Society, 
by some more competent mediaevalist than myself. 

In order to make these notes intelligible, it will be necessary to 
commence with a sketch (I dare say imperfect enough) of the extant 
material, so far as it has fallen under my own notice. 

I. The earliest list, and that of which I am here making a study, is 
a catalogue, not of the monastic library as a whole, but of the volumes 
presented by the founder of the present Cathedral Church, the illustrious 
bishop William of St Carileph, who was consecrated in 1081 and died 
in 1109.’ The list of his donations is contained on the fly-leaf of one 
of them, namely, the second of the two volumes containing the Bible, 
under the title ‘Ista sunt nomina librorum quos domnus Willelmus 
episcopus sancto Cuthberto dedit’. The items are written continuously, 
not on separate lines, but each item (or set of items, where there’ is 
more than one of the same author) is separated from the next by a sign 
like fT. The list is printed below in full, and followed by such notes 
as I could make on the individual books, with the special object of 
tracing the history of the volumes in the later catalogues. 


1 During three years of his episcopate, under William Rufus, he was in exile in 
Normandy. 
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II. Last in the list of William of St Carileph’s gifts is a book called 
‘Martyrologium et Regula’. Of this precious volume, still preserved 
in the Library, the nucleus may be considered a sort of official manifesto 
of the’ movement initiated by the Norman prelates, with Lanfranc at 
their head, for the introduction of the complete Benedictine system and 
rule into English monastic Churches : its most important contents being 
the Constitutions ‘selected from the customs of the most influential 
houses of the Benedictine Order’, which Lanfranc imposed on the 
monastery of his own church of Canterbury, and the Rule of St Benedict 
in Latin and English.'| William was doing at Durham the same work 
as Lanfranc at Canterbury: and the book thus sent by him was no 
doubt regarded by the convent during the following century as the 
charter, so to say, of their house and foundation, so that on vacant 
pages within its covers they recorded matters of official interest. In 
the 'kalendar were inserted the obits they wished to observe: on other 
pages the agreements for mutual prayers and commemorations with 
other monastic houses, and various papal or episcopal letters: on the 
first leaves of all a library catalogue. Practically the whole of the 
supplementary material is confined within the limits of the twelfth 
century: on the notation of the volume in the later catalogues see 
below, p. 131. Here we are only interested in the Catalogue : the date of 
the original hand must be about a.p. 1150, for among the volumes are 
works of St Bernard and of Gilbert de la Porrée, and a group headed 
‘Libri Laur(entii) prioris’, Laurence became Prior in 1149 and died 
in 1153: so that the list is certainly not earlier than 1149. But 
probably it was actually drawn up while Laurence was Prior, or at least 
immediately after his death, for a later insertion records the ‘ Libri 
Thomae prioris’, and a Thomas was prior from i158 to 1162.?_ Prior 
Laurence was himself an author, and it is not impossible that it was 
he who drew up this first known complete inventory of the Durham 
books. The catalogue is printed in the aforesaid Surtees volume of 
Durham catalogues, pp. 1-10, with scrupulous fidelity, so far as I could 
judge, but with no attempt at all to distinguish the original text from 
the numerous additions and corrections.’ I have cited this catalogue 
as Cat. II. 


III. Bishop Hugh Pudsey, 1153-1195, a worthy successor of bishop 
William of St Carileph, was also a donor of books to the library of his 
Church. The list of them, headed ‘ habet etiam ecclesia ex dono dicti 


' Compare the paper of Dr Armitage Robinson in J. 7. S. for April 1909, x 375- 
388, especially p. 381. 

? The hand is (I think) too early for the next Thomas, de Melsanby, 1233-1244. 

* From the middle of p. 7 to the middle of p, 8 in the Surtees text, and again 
the two sections ‘ Libri Guarini’ and ‘ Libri Thomae prioris' on p. 9, are later. 
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Hugonis episcopi’, taken from the earlier Surtees volume on ‘ Wills 
and Inventories’, is repeated on p. 118 of the volume of Durham 
catalogues. 

IV. But the principal source of our knowledge of the mediaeval 
library of Durham is the collection of catalogues contained in the 
volume marked B iv 45 in the present library. Apart from several 
smaller lists, the principal contents of this volume are (a) the books 
in the ‘Spendiment’ in 1391, see pp. 10-34 of the Surtees volume of 
*Catalogi veteres’: (4) the books in the cloister in 1395, 2d. pp. 46- 
79': (c) the books in the ‘Spendiment’ in 1416, 7. pp. 85-116. 
At the end of the fourteenth century there were therefore two main 
repositories for books in the monastery: the original cupboards on the 
north wall of the cloister (list 4), and the new supplementary library in 
the ‘Spendiment’ (lists a and ¢). Naturally we find that lists @ and ¢, 
representing the same library, are substantially identical. But there is 
a further point of importance, duly noted on p. 85: list ¢ was not drawn 
up in 1416, but was an older list, which was verified in 1416. The 
scribe of 1416 ratified with a dot in the margin such books—the large 
majority—as were still in the place assigned to them: to those that 
were not on the shelves he added notes such as ‘in libraria’, ‘in 
claustro’, ‘Oxon’, the latter referring to the Durham College which 
had been founded at Oxford about 1300 under Prior Richard de Hoton. 
But the list on which this scribe of 1416 worked appears to be in an 
earlier hand than the 1391 scribe cf list a, so that our original authorities 
for the later mediaeval classification of the library are not lists a and 4, 
but lists ¢ (original hand) and 4. The distinguishing features of this 
later classification are that, whereas earlier lists give the books in a more 
or less continuous series, arranging them, so far as they arrange them 
at all, rather by donors than by subject-matter, the books now follow 
a rough system of subject and author, and those within each section 
are marked A, B, C, D, and so on. Instead, that is, of ‘ Libri quos 
magister Herebertus medicus dedit sancto Cuthberto’, ‘libri Laurentii 
prioris’, ‘ Libri Guarini’, and so on, the new divisions are ‘ Psalteria’, 
‘ Libri Augustini’, ‘Sermones’, ‘ Libri Medicinae’, ‘ Libri Historiarum ’, 
or what not. Moreover, a ready test of identification is supplied by record- 
ing the first words on the second leaf of each volume, and it is often 
only from this record that we can derive the absolute proof that a 
particular volume now extant is the particular one that in the fourteenth 
century was arranged in such and such a place in the Durham library. 
Too often the inscription ‘ Liber sancti Cuthberti de Dunelmo’ on the 


1 The cloister was the original home of the library (see Mr Hamilton Thompson’s 
English Monasteries, Cambridge 1913, pp. 73, 74): the separate room called the 
‘ Spendiment ’ was only added in the fourteenth century. 
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front page has been intentionally erased or removed, or accidentally 
lost,’ and the ‘ 2nd folio’ test supplies its place. 


Text: from Durham MS A 4 


IsTA SUNT NOMINA LIBRORUM - QUOS DOMNUS WILLELMVS EPI- 
SCOPUS SANCTO CUTHBERTO DEDIT. 
Bibliotheca - id est vetus et novum testamentum in duobus libris 
Tres libri Augustini super psalterium 
‘I. de civitate Domini 
-I- epistolarum eiusdem 
‘Is super evangelium Iohannis 
Ieronimus super -x1I- prophetas 
Epistolae eiusdem 
Idem de Ebreis nominibus 
Moralia Gregorii in duabus partibus 
Liber pastoralis 
«Il- 
Registr7 [ Registrum, corrected by the original hand| 
-XL- omeli 
Beda super MARCUM et LUCAM 
Rabbanus super MATHEUM 
-1- libri sermonum et omeliarum 
Decreta pontificum 
Hystoriae Pompeii Trogi 
Prosper de contemplativa et activa vita 
Origenes super vetus testamentum 
Iulius Pomerius 
Tertullianus 
Sidonius Sollius panigericus 
Breviaria -11 (ov v) [Breviarium -1- ? #. 1] 
-u- Antiph et -1- Gradale 
-11- libri in quibus ad matutinas legitur 
Vitas patrum 
Vita Egiptiorum monachorum 
Diadema monach 
Enchiridion Augustini 
Gregorius super Ezechielem 
Beda super Cantica Canticorum 
Dialogus 
Paradisus 


1 When a MS has been rebound in modern times the chances are very consider- 
able that the margins have been largely reduced. Most of the early MSS still 
remaining at Durham have suffered mutilation of this sort. 
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R. Hystoria Anglorum 

Ambrosius de Ioseph - de penitentia - de morte fratris 
Libri confessionum sancti Augustini 

-11- Missales 

Martyrologium et regula 


1, 2, A ‘ BrsLioTHEca’, or complete Bible of O. and N. T. in two folio 
volumes. It is in the second of these two volumes that the present 
catalogue of bishop William of St Carileph’s gifts of books to the 
monastery is written. The volumes head the list of Catalogue II, 
and they are twice named in Catalogue 1395 (under the letters G 
and H respectively), first in the general inventory, and again among 
the books that lie ‘in almariolo iuxta introitum ad infirmariam pro 
lectura in refectorio, et ponuntur sparsim inter alios libros in 
inventario praecedenti’ (Surtees, pp. 50, 80). ‘The second volume 
is still in the library, under the press-mark A 11 4: the first volume 
has unfortunately disappeared. But we learn that a ‘certain 
treatise on Accent’ was prefixed to the beginning of the volume: 
and the second leaf commenced with the words ‘sementem 
secundum’, 

3-5. AUGUSTINE: ON THE PsALms: in three folio volumes. Also 
in Cat. II nos. 21-23 ‘Tria volumina sancti Augustini super 
Psalterium’ and in Cat. 1395, under Libri Augustini, as I, K, and 
L. (Surtees, p. 60). The two last parts, on Psalms 51-150, are 
still in the Library, with press-mark B 1 13 and B 11 14: each of 
them contains (see Rud’s printed Catalogue of the Durham MSS, 
p. 111) a set of verses recording the bishop’s order for the book 
and the scribe’s name, the second volume being written by the 
monk Robert Benjamin and the third by William, a homonym of 
the bishop’s, during the latter’s exile (A.D. 10ogo-1093). No doubt 
the first volume, which is no longer in the Library, had some similar 
dedicatory verses : its second leaf began ‘ pro eodictum est’. The 
second of these books and the next two, nos.6 and 7, bear the 
inscription ‘ Liber sancti Cuthberti’. 

6. AUGUSTINE: DE CivitaTE Der: in one folio volume. In Cat. IT 
there were two copies, ‘duo paria’, of this work, nos. 27, 28, our 
volume being doubtless one. In Cat. 1395 it appears in the 
Augustine section under the letter D (fol. 2 ‘sic [ab] alienigenis’), 
and has now the press-mark B 11 22. 

7. AuGusTINE: EpisTLEs: in one folio volume ; no. 42 in Cat. II, N in 
the Augustine section of Cat. 1395 (fol. 2 ‘ruptibili anima’), B 1 21 
in the present arrangement. The volume contains 142 epistles. 

8. AUGUSTINE: ON St JoHN. One of two copies, ‘duo paria super 
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Iohannem’, in Cat. II, nos. 25, 26: similarly either F (fol. 2 ‘ab 
eo quod scriptum est’) or G (fol. 2 ‘hoc dicetis quia ego’) in 
Cat. 1395 (Surtees, p. 59), and either B 1 17 or B 11 16 of the 
existing library. Of the two MSS Rud declares for B u 17, = F 
of Cat. 1395, as the St Carileph book, no doubt rightly. The 
other, though of similar antiquity, is of a squarer type of hand- 
writing than the St Carileph books, and has more magnificently 
illuminated initial pages and a more marked and elaborate type 
of initial letters with figures, possibly foreign. 


9. JEROME: ON THE MINOR PROPHETS: in one folio volume. No. 13 in 


Cat. II; G in the Jerome section of Cat. 1395 (Surtees, p. 58), 
‘Liber Explanacionum Ieronimi in x1 Prophetas’, fol. 2 ‘in fine’ ; 
B 11 9 in the present library, inscribed ‘ Liber sancti Cuthberti de 
Dunelmo’, and this is the form of inscription found in nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 24, 39. 


10. JEROME: EpistLes: in one folio volume. No. 11 in Cat. II 


‘Epistolae sancti Ieronimi’; C among the Jerome books of 
Cat. 1395, ‘Epistolae Hieronimi et Vita eiusdem’, fol. 2 ‘ differa- 
mus quod loqui’: now B11 10. Contains about 120 letters, and 
at the end, in a different hand, an anonymous Life of Jerome. 


11. JEROME: ON HEBREW NAMES: one vol. folio. In Cat. II probably 


= oe ee tc ee —-—-=- = 


no. 17 ‘leronimus de Hebreis nominibus’ rather than no. 15 
‘Liber locorum Ieronimi’: in Cat. 1395 it is E of the Jerome 
books, with a full enumeration of nearly thirty different items in 
the MS, fol. 2 ‘ posuit eum in Paradysum’: now B 11 11, all in the 
same hand. 


12, 13. GREGORY: MORALIA oN Jos: in two parts. Nos. 48-50 of 
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Cat. II are ‘ Moralia Gregorii in duobus voluminibus, et tertia pars 
Moralium in uno volumine’: William of St Carileph’s gift is 
obviously represented by nos. 48, 49. But before the Catalogue 
of 1395 the second part had been lost or transferred to some other 
locality, for among the Gregory books the only copy of a part 
of the Moralia is C ‘xvi libri Moralium beati Gregorii papae’ 
fol. 2 ‘retur quamvis’ (Surtees, p. 63); and this is identical with 
the present folio B 11 10, containing the first 16 out of the 35 
books of the Moralia. It is no doubt the first of bishop William’s 
two volumes. 


14. GREGORY: ON PastoraL Care, In Cat. II, no. 54 (in the middle 


of a group of volumes of Gregory), is ‘ Pastorale’, and the same 
book recurs at the end of that list among the selections for reading 
at meals, ‘ Pastoralis, liber eximius’. But I can find no secure 
trace of it in the later Catalogues, where the only copies of the 
Pastoral Care (L and M: Surtees, p. 64) occur in composite, 
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presumably later, volumes. See, for an explanation of its disap- 
pearance, under no. 42. 


15 (15 4?). GreGorY: REGISTER: two volumes. ‘The scribe of the list 


16. 


17 


18, 


originally wrote ‘ Registrum’, and in fact none of our other Cata- 
logues suggest the existence of more than a single copy of Gregory’s 
Register: Cat. II, no. 53 ‘ Registrum’, Cat. 1395 (Surtees, p. 63) 
‘D. Registrum beati Gregorii, cum simbolo eiusdem in principio 
libri’, fol. 2 ‘tentem Deum’; now the folio volume B 1119. The 
suspicion therefore arises that possibly the correction -11- should 
really refer, not to the Registrum, but to the preceding book, the 
Liber Pastoralis, especially as both copies of the ‘Pastoral 
Care’ in the 1395 Catalogue are described as ‘duo libri Pastora 
lium ’. 

Grecory: Homiuies. This copy of the well-known collection of 
the 40 Homilies of St Gregory on the Gospel is possibly one of 
the ‘Omeliaria tria’ of Cat. II, and may be identical with F among 
the Gregory group of 1395 (Surtees, p. 63) ‘Omeliae beati Gregorii 
papae’, fol. 2 ‘dabit spiritum bonum’, as that in turn is identical 
with the present folio B11 11. But its handwriting is of a different 
and coarser type to most of bishop William’s books, and it may be 
somewhat earlier. 

BepE: ON St MarK AND St Luke. Presumably identical with 
Cat. II, no. 121, ‘Beda super Marcum et Lucam’, and Cat. 1395 
‘Libri Venerabilis Bedae.... A. Beda super Marcum: quaedam 
ethimologia eiusdem de diversis nominibus, et -v1- libri eiusdem 
super euuangelium Lucae’, fol. 2 ‘Moysi testimonio’ (Surtees, 
p- 64). It does not seem to have survived, at any rate at Durham. 
Rapanus Maurus: on St Matruew. No. 100 of Cat. IL: A in 
the Rabanus group of Cat. 1395, fol. 2 ‘ra offerentibus’ (Surtees, 
p. 67): B 11 16 folio in the existing library. 


19, 20. ‘Iwo volumes of SERMONS AND Homi.igs. With no. 16 supra 


these may possibly make up the ‘Omeliaria tria’ of Cat. II, 
nos. 127-129. Again these two volumes may be the two apparently 
companion volumes of Cat. 1395 (Surtees, p. 76), A covering 
from Advent to Palm Sunday (fol. 2 ‘dibus tuis’) and B from 
Palm Sunday to Advent (fol. 2 ‘dempnent convenit’): both were 
among the books ‘ in the cupboard by the entrance to the Infirmary, 
for reading in the Refectory’ (Surtees, p. 8r). The existing library 
contains two large Homiliaries of the appropriate age, A 111 29, 
Easter to Advent, and B 11 2, Christmas to Easter; but they are 
of different size and character from one another, so that it is 
impossible to regard them as companion volumes. Both are now 
defective at the commencement, so that we cannot employ the 
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‘fol. 2’ test of the 1395 Catalogue. But B 1 2 is of the St Carileph 
type, and is presumably one of the two volumes required. 

21. DecreTA Pontiricum. No. 9, with identical title in Cat. II: 
possibly the ‘Decreta Romanorum Pontificum’, E in the section 
*Decreta et Doctores super Decreta’ of 1391 and 1416 (Surtees, 
Pp. 35, 112), fol. 2 ‘dictum est’, which is now no. 74 in the Library 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

22. Pomprius Trocus. Alsoin Cat. II: in Cat. 1391-1416, under the 
heading ‘Libri diversi poetarum’, we find ‘A. Pompeius Trogus’ 
(fol. 2 ‘pulsaque cui’) and ‘C. Pompeius Trogus, et Iustinus de 
re militari, et Tropius [i.e. Eutropius] de Romana Historia’ (fol. 2 
‘cum hoc opus’); see Surtees, pp. 4, 31, 109. The Pompeius 
Trogus was no doubt only the epitome by Justin. No copy of 
these Histories is now in the Library. 

23. PROSPER: ON THE ACTIVE AND CONTEMPLATIVE Lire. No. 43 in 
Cat. II; repeated at the end of the Catalogue among the books 
read ‘ad Collationem’. It does not appear in any of the later 
Catalogues. 

24. ORIGEN: ON THE OLp TESTAMENT. With identical title, in 
Cat. II, no. 59, and in Cat. 1395 as A in a miscellaneous series 
of Fathers (Surtees, p. 72), fol. 2 ‘actus qui’: now B 111 1, folio. 
The MS contains translations of Homilies by Origen on Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Joshua, Judges, Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel. 

25. Iutius Pomertius. Not under this name in Cat. II, but doubtless 
to be identified with no. 102 in that list, ‘ Prognosticon’, since that 
was the name of Pomerius’s best-known work. It appears again 
in Cat. 1395, under ‘ Libri diversi’ (Surtees, p. 77) as ‘F. Liber 
Pronosticorum ’, fol. 2 ‘vestri quanto’. But I find no later trace of it. 

26. TERTULLIANUS. ‘There seems to be no copy of Tertullian in Cat. IT, 

and it must therefore remain doubtful whether the copy of the 

Apology recorded in Cat. 1391-1416 (Surtees, pp. 31, 109: under 

‘Libri diversi poetarum’) ‘A. Apologicum Tertulliani cum Excerptis 

Canonum ’, fol. 2 ‘genitus eloquencia’, can be the book given by 

bishop William. As however this latter copy contained also 

Excerpts of Canons, it is just possible that it is the book catalogued 

as ‘Excerpta Canonum’ simply, no. 10 in Cat. II. In any case it 

is not in the Library now. Two sixteenth-century editors of 

Tertullian, Gelenius and Pamelius, used English MSS of Tertullian 

which have now disappeared. 

Siponius SoLLius: PANEGyRICUS. This means no doubt, as 

Dr M. R. James points out to me, the poems—of which the longer 

ones were in fact all Panegyrics—of C. Sollius Sidonius Apollinaris, 
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the well-known letter writer and bishop of Clermont-Ferrand in the 
fifth century. Four copies of ‘Sydonius’ are enumerated in Cat. 
1391-1416 (Surtees, pp. 31, 108). 

28-34. Breviaries, antiphoners, a gradual, and two books from which 
readings were taken at Mattins. 

35. Lives OF THE FaTHERS. The same title ‘Vitae Patrum’ appears 
at no. 97 of Cat. II. I had thought it might be the quarto volume 
now B Iv 14, containing the lives of St Gregory, St Martin, 
St Nicholas, St Dunstan, and St Augustine, which in 1395 was 
one of the books—like William of Carileph’s Bibles, see nos. 1, 2, 
supra—placed in the cupboard by the entrance to the Infirmary 
for reading in Refectory (fol. 2° ‘ probatur vixisse’: Surtees, p. 80) : 
the first hand of the MS extends to fol. 169, covering the material 
concerning St Gregory and St Martin, and is quite of the type of 
the Carileph books. But there was another book of the same 
titke—or, to be more accurate, of the same erroneous title, ‘ Vitas 
patrum ’—as William of St Carileph’s volume, catalogued as D 
under ‘ Legenda et Vitae Sanctorum’ (fol. 2 ‘teri quam gentiles’), 
Surtees, p. 54. And Dr James tells me that the title ‘Vitae 
patrum ’ always signifies the collection of Lives of the Hermits, such 
as Rosweyd printed : cf. nos. 36 and 42. 

36. Lives or Ecyptian Monks. Among the books read at meal-time, 
according to Cat. II, was ‘Effrem cum Vitis Egiptiorum’: and 
it is possible, therefore, that the book which in the list of the 
Carileph books is called ‘Vitae Egiptiorum monachorum’ is 
identical with the book called ‘Effrem’, no. 95 in Cat. II. But 
nothing that can go back to the twelfth century is now to be found 
in the Library under any similar title: nor do the Catalogues of 
1391 and 1395 seem to offer any help. See on no. 42. 

37- DiapEMA MonacHorum. ‘This work by Smaragdus reappears 
under the same title as no. 98 in Cat. II, and was one of the 
books, according to the same catalogue, read at meals. In 
Cat. 1395 a copy of the book ‘Liber Smaragdi, Diadema Mona- 
chorum’ is recorded in the same volume with some of the works 
of St Isidore (Surtees, p. 65, ‘ Libri Ysidori A’, fol. 2 ‘domino et 
filio’), and this volume is still in the Library, B 11 33: but it is of 
more recent date than William of St Carileph. Another is recorded 
without the name of Smaragdus, following on Augustine’s book 
‘de Vita et Honestate Clericorum’: Surtees, p. 20. 

38. AucusTiINE: Encurripion. No. 40 in Cat, II is ‘ Encheridion 
Augustini’. There are, of course, copies of the book in the later 
Catalogues, but none can be identified with the book given by 
bishop William. 
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Grecory: ON EzektEL. No. 57 in Cat. II, ‘Gregorius super 
Ezechielem’: and no doubt identical with Cat. 1395 ‘ Libri 
Gregorii . . . I Gregorius super Ezechielem’, fol. 2 ‘spiritus nec 
tangit’ (Surtees, p. 64) = the present B iv 13. 

BEDE: ON THE SONG oF Soncs. No. 120 in Cat. II ‘ Beda super 
Cantica Canticorum’: but there seems to be no later trace of the 
book. 

D1aLocus: under the same title among the books for reading at 
meal-time in Cat. II. Doubtless the book referred to is the 
Dialogues of St Gregory, and, if so, it will be one of two copies 
*Dialogi duo’, mentioned in Cat. II as nos. 55 and 56: unless 
indeed ‘ Dialogi duo’ is to be taken to mean a single copy of the 
Dialogues, containing two out of the four books. In any case no 
copy in the later catalogues appears to correspond with this 
volume. 

PARADIsUS: no. 114 in Cat. II ‘ Paradysus’, and repeated in the 
list of meal-time books. Presumably this is the Latin version 
of the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, known as the ‘ Paradisus 
Heraclidis '—see Abbot Butler’s Zausiac History i 59, and compare 
i 77 for a description of the Syriac book called the Paradise. Ican 
find no trace of it in later catalogues.’ Of course books read 
regularly in the refectory would be likely in course of time to get 
worn out. 

Hystorta ANGLORUM. Doubtless Bede’s History of the English, 
though I cannot explain the letter R, which in our list appears to 
be prefixed to the book.? No. 131 in Cat. II: perhaps preserved 
in the present B 11 35. This MS B 11 35 consists now of 13 items, 
some of them much later than the age of bishop William: but in 
the 1395 catalogue it only contained items 3-11—see the full list 
under the letter G in the section ‘ Libri Historiarum’ (Surtees, 
p. 56: fol. 2 ‘sacerdotalis extiterit’)—and it is possible that at an 
earlier period still items 3-5, namely, the A/istory of the English, 
the Life of Bede, and the Lives of the Abbots, which are all by 
a single hand, perhaps as old as William’s day, may have formed 
a complete and separate whole. 

AMBROSE: ON JOSEPH, ON REPENTANCE, ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
BroTHER. Probably identical with ‘Ambrosius de patriarchis’, 
no. rog in Cat. II: for what is doubtless the same volume with 
William of St Carileph’s book is catalogued in 1395 by a more 


! Bernard in his Catalogi Librorum mentions a copy at Durham (Butler Lausiac 
History of Palladius i 60), but the MS to which he is no doubt referring, the 
present B 111 8, is of too recent date for our purpose. 

2 Dr James suggests that it may mean ‘ Refectorium’. 
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exhaustive enumeration of separate items, of which the first four 
are ‘Liber Ambrosii de patriarcha Ioseph: liber eiusdem de 
xi Patriarchis: duo tractatus eiusdem de poenitencia: duo 
sermones eiusdem de morte fratris.’ This 1395 book, from its 
letter E and its 2nd fol. ‘te filii patris’ (Surtees, p. 57), can be 
shewn to be the present B 11 6, the writing of which also suits the 
date required. 

45. AUGUSTINE: CONFESSIONS. Nos. 29 and 30 in Cat. II are ‘duo 
paria de Confessionibus S. Augustini’. In Cat. 1395 two volumes 
of St Augustine commence with the ‘Confessions’, R and AB 
(Surtees, pp. 61, 62): but both are extant, and one (B 1112) is 
certainly, the other (B 1v 6) probably, later than the date of bishop 
William. 

46-48. Three MIssAaLs. 

49. MaRTYROLOGIUM ET ReEGuULA. There can be no doubt that this 
is the volume now marked B tv 24 in the Chapter Library, an 
extraordinarily interesting collection, consisting, apart from supple- 
ments, of the following items: (a) Kalendarium, (4) Martyrologium 
per anni circulum, (¢) Evangelia in capitulo pronuntianda per 
annum, (@) Constitutiones Lanfranci archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, 
(e) Regula sancti Benedicti, (7) Idem Anglice.* In the 1391 and 
1416 Catalogues it appears as A under the section ‘Cronicae’ 
(Surtees, pp. 30, 107): ‘ Martilogium. Consuetudines Dorbornensis 
Ecclesiae. Regula sancti Benedicti in Latino, et eadem Regula 
in Anglico. Curiously enough, the 2nd folio is noted in the one 
as ‘ psalterium Petri’, in the margin of the other as ‘ compleverunt’ ; 
the explanation is that ‘ psalterium Petri’ is from the 2nd folio of 
the guard leaves (actually from the library catalogues, see above, 
p. 2), ‘compleverunt’ from the 2nd folio of the martyrologium, 
the first literary document, now fol. 13a. The book is not, 
apparently, recorded in Cat. IT. 


Not counting liturgical books, there are thirty-nine volumes enu- 
merated in this list of bishop William’s donations. Out of the thirty-nine 
sixteen appear to be certainly, and another three not improbably, still 
preserved in the Chapter Library. ‘There is hardly any other library in 
England (the Cathedral libraries of Worcester and Hereford are perhaps 
the two which could best come into comparison), and there are not 
many on the continent, which can shew so long a continuous history 
and have preserved so large a proportion of their earliest possessions. 


! Most of these items, except c and d, are independent in the sense of not being 
written continuously, and the last has a separate numeration of quaternions. But 
they seem to be all contemporary. 
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St Cuthbert’s church owed its relative immunity partly no doubt to its 
remoteness from the sphere of activity of the spoilers and collectors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, partly perhaps also to the local 
pride of the North-countrymen in the greatest of the North-country 
churches. 

CuTHBEerT H. TURNER. 


AN ANCIENT PRAYER IN THE MEDIAEVAL 
EUCHOLOGIA. 


On the occasion of Cardinal Gasquet’s fiftieth year of monastic 
profession, his brethren and collaborators in the Vulgate revision at 
S. Calisto in Trastevere published last year in his honour a booklet 
entitled Alcuni scritti e brevi saggi di studii sulla Volgata.' ‘The last, 
but certainly not the least interesting, piece in this fasciculus does not 
concern the Vulgate ; it comes from the hand of Mgr Giovanni Mercati, 
and is headed ‘ Una Preghiera antichissima degli Eucologi medievali’. 
The prayer in question is nothing but the Greek text of the prayer for 
the blessing of firstfruits in the so-called ‘ Egyptian Church Order’, the 
rightful title of which document I believe to be The Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus. The prayer in Greek has long been in print in Goar’s 
Euchologion—Paris (1647) p. 655, Venice (1730) p. 522. Goar took it 
from ‘St Marci MS’, that is, the oldest and best MS of the Greek 
Euchologion, Barberini gr. 336 ; but, as Mgr Mercati observes, either the 
editor or a copyist has silently taken several liberties with the text. 
Mgr Mercati now prints, side by side with Hauler’s old Latin version, 
the true text of the Barberini MS, with correction only of a few erratic 
spellings. He records also in an apparatus criticus the readings of 
nine other Greek MSS, and takes note of the Oriental versions 
published by Mr Horner and of the pieces of the text preserved in the 
Apostolic Constitutions viii 40. 

As the Adcuni scritti is a purely domestic publication, it will probably 
not come into the hands of many who would be glad to know of 
Mgr Mercati’s important discovery ; I have therefore asked him to allow 
me to draw attention to it in the JouRNAL and to make the substance 
of his paper more generally known. 

The ten MSS employed by Mgr Mercati are as follows :-— 

1. Barber. gr. 336 (formerly III 55), saec. viii-ix (= B); 


2. » 99: 293 (a palimpsest), saec. xii—xiii (= b,) ; 
3 » 9» 443 (apparently from the district of Otranto), saec. 
xiii (= 0) ; 


4. Ottobon. gr. 344, A.D. 1177 (= O); 
1 Roma, Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1917. 
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5. Vat. gr. 1072, saec. xii (but in an additional gathering saec. xiv-xv) 
(= b,); 
. Vat. gr. 1552, saec. xiii (= b,); 
»» »» 1554 (Calabrian), saec. xii (= K); 
»» +» 1833 (‘dell’ Italia meridionale’—‘a quanto pare della 
scrittura ’), saec. xi (if not x) (= M); 
g. Sinait. 959 (Constantinople), saec. xi [ Dmitrievski Opisanie liturg. 
rukopiset ii (1g01) 45] (= C); 
10. ,, 966 (South Italy), saec. xii [ Dmitrievski of. at. 219] (= N). 
In what follows I reprint the Greek text of B as in Mgr Mercati’s 
article, adding his collation of the other Greek MSS. But I venture to 
make a few additions to his apparatus: (a) by taking somewhat fuller 
note of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Sahidic versions ; (4) by inserting the 
readings of AC viii 40, where these are to the point; (c) by recording 
the printed variants of Goar; and especially (¢@) by adding the readings 
of the Zestamentum Domini (ii 16), which has the prayer in a form not 
differing greatly from that of the Latin version, and is therefore 
a valuable witness. 


ia) 


gos 


Eix7 éri rpoopepovtwy Kaprovs véous. 
Evyapurrotpev oor xipre 6 Geds 
kal mporpepopev arapynv KapTav 
e » « a J , 
ols edwxas Hyiv eis peradnyw 
5 TeAcopopycat a Tod Adyou gov 
kal keAevoas KapTrous TavTodaTrous 


1. mpoopepovtay] trav m. (mpoopepor b,) Nb, ; mpoapepovtas C ; pepovtas by Kap- 
mous veous] xapm(ov) veov K Goar; xap™ vewy oiaecennavordous : Tou Ko (sctl, 5enOaper) 
sic bi; amapxas xaprav veavy Oo; Kaprovs mavToas omwpas C; + aTapvAA(nv)> auKove 
pwa eAeass ammdw> pndov: Swpaxivov: mepaikovs SapacKnnvov: apvydad® M (ef. 15-16) 
2. Evxapioroupev|] praem.‘O God’ Test. oa] + ‘at all times and also this day 
(on) which’ Test. xupre (etiam sahid.)] om. lat. aeth, arab. Test. 0 Oe0s] ante 
Evxapotoupey Test.; +nyov MK NOob, 3. «a} om, Test. mpoopepopev 
(-wpev Bb,b,MK)| +o K Test. verss. anapxnv kaprwy | awapyxas xapmous b, b, ; 
Kapmaw (-ov 0) vewy anapynvy Oo; em Tn anapxn Twv Kaprov vewy N; ‘the firstlings 
(plur.) of these fruits’ Test. ; ‘primitivas fructuum’ lat. (sahid. [awapyn] aeth. 
arab. non lig.); +7ode C; +7a8¢ (ut vid.) K; +7av mpoopepovraw N (?R. H.C.) 
4. ovs] ov Mb,; ov K (5-8. Const. Apost. viii 6 mavra reAeapophaas bia rod 
Adyou gov Kai KeAeUoas TH Yi TavTodamods Expiaa Kapmors els ebppoavvny Kal Tpopiy 
hperépav) 5. TeAeapopnoa (ita B; -opnoas Mb, Goar; -wpnoas K; -opicas b, ; 
TeAeapopias b,) dia Tov Aoyou (Tous Aoyous bz b,) cov} dia Tov A. cou Tovrous TEeA€Eapopn- 
sas Oo; ‘having completed them by thy power and by thy word’ Test.; ‘ per 
verbum tuum enutriens ea’ lat.; ‘having perfected them by thy word’ sahid. 
(aeth. arab. non iq.) 6. «at (etiam Const. Apost.)] om. Oo lat. Test. «eAevoas) 
+77 7 K verss. Const. Apost.; + ‘from the beginning of the making of the worlds 
that the earth (should)’ Test. Kaptous mayvrobamous| +evpvey K; + BAaornoa 
Oo; mavrodamovs éxpica xaprovs Const. Apost.; ‘should bring forth varied fruits’ 
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cis edhpooivyy Kai tpodyy tots avOpurois 
kai mavti Cow. 
év racw tyvotpéev oe b Oeds 
10 émi raow ols ebepyérnoas jpiv 
mracav ktiow TyXiKkos KapTois 
bua tod adds vou ‘Inoot Xpurrod rod Kupiov jpav 
bv ob Kai coi % Sd€a cis rots aidvas Tav aiwvwv. dry. 
EvAoyotvrat S& xaproi rovovroe 
15 otadvAw cv poa éAava 
pyrov podaxu” reparx® dapackyva. 


In view of the importance of Test. it may be useful to add here 
a literal translation of the Syriac version of the prayer contained in this 


Test. ; ‘omnes fructus adferre’ lat. ; ‘to send forth all (‘its various ” aeth.) fruits’ 
aeth. arab. sahid. 7. euppocuvny (eppoovyvnvy B)) praem. ‘profit and’ sahid. 
Tpopny (tpepnv B)] ‘enjoyment’ Test. Tos avOpwras (ita aeth. Test. Goar)]} 
Tovs avOpwmovs B; raw avOpwrov b,b, lat. (‘hominum’: af cf 8) arab.; ‘of the 
genos of men’ sahid.; jyerépay Const. Apost. 8. xa mavTi (aw) x. 7. Cow B; 
«. mavtos (wou Kb,b,; ‘and (of) all living creatures’ arab. sahid.; ‘et omnibus 
animalibus’ lat. aeth. Test.; +¢€v aon yy Goar (g-10. Const. Apost. éni 
Tovras ovv Gnacw tyynrds imapyeas tis els mavras evepyecias) 9. &v macaw) post 
0 Ocos Goar ; ev rovras Mb, b, by; em rovras maow K lat. (‘super his omnibus’); ev 
Tovras ovy ka em macw Oo; ‘by reason of these things’ Test. ; ‘for these and all 
other things’ sahid. (arab. similiter; aeth. non lig.: of. 10) ae| om. b,bs; cov 
THY peyadwouvny Ka To Kparos OO 0 Geos] Xprore o Geos nuow K ; xupre (*O Lord’) 
Test. 10. em naow os) ev os Oo; eas K; €, 7, 0 eupios nuwv Inoous Xpioros Kat 
Geos b,; ‘et in omnibus quibus’ lat. ; ‘by reason of all things by (sive in) which’ 
Test. ; (arab. sahid. cf 9; aeth. non lig.) —evepyernaas (-erscas M) yyw) yas 
evepyetnaas Oo ; nyas (post as) ayaba evepyernoas K ; ‘nos iuvasti’ lat.; ‘thou hast 
benefited us’ Test. sahid. (evepyerev) ; ‘by which we are benefited’ arab. (aeth. 
non lig.) 11, nagay] magav thy K ; thy Oo; praem. xa: Goar ; praem, ‘ adornans 
nobis’ lat. Test.; praem. ‘having garnished’ («xoopev) sahid.; ‘and thou hast 
disposed thy’ arab. (aeth. non lig.) mndiwos] ita B; mowdunns K; roumAcrs (rown- 
Aots M, roixorAcs b,, mendots b,) codd. cett. Test. verss.; mavtos Goar apmas | 
+xataxoopnoas Oo; Kapmous &kdous K; + ‘and bless also this thy servant N. and 
accept his diligence and his love’ Test. 12, mados gov] praem, ayov Oo sahid. ; 
+‘the only begotten’ Test. Inoov Xpiorov tov xupiov (owrnpos b,) nuaw (om. 
7. «. nu. K)) 7. «. ny. 1. Xp. Oo 13. &’ ov... awywv, apnv]} &’ ov co Sofa avy 
Tw ayiw my, vuv Kas ae Kat es Tous M ; &’ ov Kar ped’ ov ao (om. gor 0) mpewer Sofa avy 
Tw (om, Tw 0) ay. mv. vuv (cessat O) «. aes OO; 5: ov Ka ov (sic) Thy 5ofav avameumw- 
pev ouv Tw mavayabe Kx. (womow cov my. vey x. ae b,; ped’ ov oor Sofa Kxparos Tip 
HK, MPOCKUYHOLS’ Tw TATpL K. T. Ui K, T. AY. TY. VUY K, ae K. ELS TOUS aiwvas b,; ped ov 
ev(Aoynros) K ; ort ev(Aoynros) & as tous b, ; ‘ per quem tibi gloria in saecula saeculo- 
rum, amen’ lat.; ‘through whom be glory to thee with him and the Holy Spirit for 
ever and ever. Amen’ aeth. arab. sahid.; ‘through whom to thee (be) glory and 
honour and dominion with the Holy Spirit unto all ages of ages. Amen’ Test. 
14. Toovra] B; ‘id est’ (? = rovreott) lat. 15-16. orapvdw etc.) B Goar (at omn, 
in plur.) (M cf. 1 supra); ‘uva, ficus, mala grania, oliva, pyrus, malum, sycaminum, 
persicum, ceraseum, amygdalum, damascena’ lat. ; aeth. arab. sahid. vide infra p. 137. 
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document. I place in square brackets some words which seem clearly 
to be interpolations. 

‘ Those fruits which are offered to the bishop let him bless thus : 

2. O God, we give thanks to thee [always, andalso this day] 3. (on) 
which we offer to thee the firstlings of these fruits 4. which thou 
hast given to us for food, 5. having matured (‘ completed ’) them [by 
thy power and] by thy word, 6. having commanded [from the 
beginning of the making of the worlds] that the earth should bring forth 
varied (féthiké; an uncommon word) fruits 7. for gladness and for 
enjoyment for men 8. and for all animals. 9. By reason of (‘a/) 
these (things) we praise thee, Lord, _10. (even) by reason of (‘a/) all 
these (things) whereby (07 wherein) thou hast benefited us (4. ‘done 
well for us’), 11. having adorned for us the whole earth with divers 
fruits. 12. [Bless, then, also this thy servant N., and accept his 
diligence and his love, | through thy [only-begotten] Son Jesus Christ, 
13. through whom to thee (be) glory [and honour and dominion with 
(‘am) the Holy Spirit] unto all ages of ages. Amen.’ 

I venture now to reconstruct the original Greek of the prayer as 
follows (omitting the heading and the list of fruits at the end). The 





Latin version is added for convenience of comparison. 


Evxapwrrotpév cot, 6 beds, 
kal tpoopepoper wor dtrapynv KapTov 


ods was jpiv eis peradAn yw 


tedeogpopyoas dia Tod Adyou gov, 
xeAevoas TH 7 Kaprovs Tavrodarovs 
expe (-picai ?) 
cis edhpooivyy Kai tpodyy Tois dv- 
Opwrros 
‘ ‘ , 
Kat Tavti Cow. 
>. ‘ , ~ ” « a 
€7L TOUTOLS TACLY (or drracw) Upvou- 
pev oe, & Oeds, 
a a 7 
éri wacw ols evepyérnoas tpiv 
(xara)xoopyoas Hpiv macav Ktiow 
mrokiAots Kaprrois 
‘ - , ’ 7 i 
8a ToD wardds gov "Inood Xpucrod 
TOU Kupiov Tpov, 
bv ot coi % d6€a cis Tos aidvas THY 
dpnv. 


7 
alwVvwyv. 


Gratias tibi agimus, Deus, 

et offerimus tibi primitivas fruc- 
tuum 

quos dedisti nobis ad percipien- 
dum 

per verbum tuum enutriens ea, 

iubens terrae omnes fructus ad- 
ferre 

ad laetitiam et nutrimentum ho 
minum 

et omnibus animalibus. 

super his omnibus laudamus te, 
Deus, 

et in omnibus quibus nos iuvasti 

adornans nobis omnem creaturam 
variis fructibus 

per puerum tuum Iesum Christum 
dominum nostrum, 

per quem tibi gloria in saecula 
saeculorum. amen. 
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Some notes on the above text. 


Of the MSS of the Euchologion, N extends only to the end of |. 3, and 
C only to the end of l. 4. Most of what now follows will therefore not 
refer to these two MSS. 

It is evident that of the Greek MSS B has the text of the prayer in 
the purest form. But even B admits of correction here and there from 
some of the other MSS; and it has, with most of the others, three very 
strange omissions which seriously impair the sense. (1) In 1. 6all MSS 
but K omit 79 yf after xeAevoas; (2) in the same line all but K omit 
the verb éxpvew (-hioa), for which K has eidvew, and Oo have 
Braorjoa ; and (3) in lL. 11 all but Oo omit (xata)xoopyoas jpiv: Oo 
place xaraxoopyoas (without jpiv) after xaprots at the end of the line. 

There can, I think, be no doubt on any substantial point as to the 
original text of the prayer; and nowhere are we left to guess at a Greek 
word. I notice here the only points that seem to call for comment. 

In 1. 6 it may be a question whether we should not read with AC 
mavrobarovs éxpicat kaprovs. Lut possibly this is a stylistic improve- 
ment of the compiler. 

In 1. 7 the Latin has ‘hominum’; and rév dv6peérwv is read by b, b, 
(B has rovs dv@penrous sic), and the Arabic and Sahidic versions have 
‘of’. But the Latin is not consistent with itself, since it has ‘et 
omnibus animalibus’ in the next line. ‘The dative in both places is read 
by ‘Test. and the Ethiopic as well as by the remaining Greek MSS 
MK Oob,. We may compare Hippolytus, Fragm. II on Genesis (ed. 
Achelis p. 52 ll. 1-2): 1d 8& tpirov (sc. pépos trav tddtwv) cis Td KiiTw 
karéhime mpos xpnow kai drdAavow Tots dvOpwrass. 

The most troublesome passage textually is ll. y-1o; and some 
uncertainty must remain as to the original readings at the beginnings of 
these lines. The following are the variants with their several attesta- 
tions : — 

l. 9. év raow B. 
év rovras b, b, b, M. 

éxi rovros maow K lat. AC (éri rovros obv dracw). 
éxi tovras Test. (‘ by reason of these things ’). 
l. 10. éri racw ols Bb, b, M Test. (vid.). 

év ols Oo. 

éri racw, 6 Kipios Hpav “I. X. wai Geds b,. 

eis (sic) K. 


a > 
kal év wacw ols lat. 


The witness of aeth. arab. sahid. is not very clear. But aeth, 
perhaps represents év in l. 9, and arab. sahid. perhaps represent éri in 
both lines. Here are the texts in Mr Horner’s translation :— 
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aeth. (p. 179): ‘that we may glorify thee, O God, zm all the profit 
which thou causest to all creation’. 

arab. (p. 259): ‘we thank thee, O God, for this and all others of 
them by which we are benefited ’. 

sahid. (p. 323): ‘we bless thee, God, for these and all other things 
with which thou hast benefited (eergete?) us’. 

It appears to me most probable that Test. is right in representing 
two clauses in apposition, each beginning with éri/; though it is 
probably wrong in omitting racw in 1.9. It may be remarked that in 
1. 10 ‘all hese (things)’ does not necessarily, or even probably, imply 
the presence of rovros. Syriac idiom would very naturally lead to the 
insertion of ‘ these’ or ‘ those’ in translating merely éri raow ols. 

On the list of fruits which follows the prayer I have no comments to 
offer, except to remark that this addition in B and (out of place) in M 
shews clearly that the prayer is taken straight from the Church Order. 
The MSS of the Euchologion omit the list of vegetables forbidden to be 
offered, and also the mention of flowers that may be offered, viz. roses 
and lilies. Test. says only: ‘But vegetables are not blessed, but the 
fruits of trees: flowers, rose and lily” AC and CH do not specify 
the offerings at all. 

The list of fruits as in aeth. arab. sahid., omitted from the apparatus 
in order not to overload it, may be added here for completeness :— 

aeth. (Horner p. 179): ‘ The priest shall bless these fruits: grapes 
and figs and pomegranates, and fruit of olive, apples, plums, quinces, 
peaches, tamarinds, almonds.’ 

arab. (p. 259): ‘ These are the fruits which are blessed: grapes and 
figs and pomegranates and olives and peaches and apples and cherries.’ 

sahid. (p. 324): ‘These are the fruits which shall be blessed: the 
grapes, the fig, the pomegranate, the olive, the pear (fafidion), the 
apple, the peach (fersikon), the cherry (evasion), the almond 
(amékdalon),’ 


I avail myself of the present occasion to point out another piece—- 
a mere scrap—of the Greek text of Hippolytus’s Church Order, and 
also some passages in it which have been used in Latin documents. 


I, 


In Zhe so-called Egyptian Church Order‘ 1 had occasion to notice 
that Funk had found a piece of the Greek text of our document in the 
Vienna MS gr. 7 of the ‘Epitome’ of the Apostolic Constitutions 
bk. viii. Funk states that this MS has part iii of Ep. after part v, and 


1 Cambridge Texts and Studies viii 4 p. 71. 
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that at the end of part v it inserts a passage entitled epi vyoredv, 
which is taken from the ‘Egyptian Constitutions’ (i.e. ‘EgCO’).’ 
Though this passage concerns the present note only indirectly, it may 
be given here for the satisfaction of readers who will be glad to have 
these detached fragments brought together. It is as follows :— 

Xijpat xai wapbévor wodddKis vonotevérwoav Kai cixécOwoav trip Tijs 
exxAnoias' mperBirepor érav BovdowTo, kai Aaixoi ipoiws vyorevérwoav. 
érioxoros ob Sivarar vyorevew, cay pH Gre Kai was 5 Aads. eo dre yap 
Géde tus mpoweveyxeiv, cal dpvycacba ob divarar KxAdoas 8& madvTws 
yeverat. 

The importance of this passage for our present purpose lies in the 
proof which it affords that the writer of the Vienna MS of Ep. knew 
and used the Order of Hippolytus (‘ EgCO’), or at least part of it. 

Now in this same MS at Ep. § xxiv 4 (= AC viii c. xxxiv), a passage 
on the hours of daily prayer, we read as follows :— 

éxry 5€ (Sc. Gpa cbyas emiredcire), Gre ev ait® éotavpwby & Xpuoris 
kai vuyeis Thy weupdy atpa Kai Swe efdxeev. 

The words in heavy type are found in this Greek MS only of Ep., 
and do not occur in AC. They occur also in a Syriac version of Ep. 
(in three MSS of the British Museum) ; but, as E. Schwartz has pointed 
out,’ this Syriac version is closely allied to the Vienna Greek MS. The 
source of the words is again the Order of Hippolytus ; for in Hauler’s 
Latin version (p. 119) we find: 

‘Illa ergo hora (sc. nona) in datere Christus punctus aguam et sanguem 
effudit et reliquum temporis diei inluminans ad vesperam deduxit.’ 

It remains only to observe that the form of expression in the piece 
of Greek text is just such as Hippolytus uses elsewhere. In his extant 
works we find the following allusions to the piercing of our Lord’s side 
on the cross :— 

(1) Contra Noet. c. 18 wai mdeupdv Adyyyn viooeta 5 lwi wacr 
xapiLopevos. 

(2) bid. wai ala xai vdwp é& dyias trAevpas pedoas Adyyy vuyeis. 
tovrov xapw HALos cxorilerat, Hpépa ov pwrilera. 

(3) Fragm. XVIII on Psalms (ed. Achelis p. 146): xai mheupav Adyyxy 
vvooerat. 

(4) On ‘The Blessings of Jacob’ (Zexte u. Unters. 3rd ser. viii 
P- 34): Ss vuyQeis tiv mAeupdy mponyayey aiua xai idwp, ro pev eis 
Aoutpov, 7d BE eis dyopacpov. 

It will be observed that in these passages the accusative wAevpdv 
occurs three times; and that an active (or quasi-active) verb is employed 


1 Didasc. et Const, Apost. ii p. xvii. 
2 Ueber die pseudoapostolischen Kirchenordnungen pp. 4-5. 
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instead of the é¢7AGev of John xix 34. Both of these features meet us 
in the piece of text preserved in the Vienna MS. 

It will also be remarked that the use of the verb féw in no. (2) above 
is somewhat peculiar. This sends us to an earlier passage of Hippolytus’s 
Order than the one here in question, a passage in which the Latin 
version presents a similar peculiarity. The blessing of cheese and 
olives, which comes in the Eucharistic service, contains the following 
sentence :— 

‘Fac a tua dudcitudine non recedere fructum etiam hunc olivae, qui 
est exemplum tuae finguidinis, quam de ligno /luisti in vitam eis qui 
sperant in te’ (Hauler, p. 108). 

Here the /ignum is not the olive tree; for the fruit of the olive is but 
the type of that ‘fatness’ which Christ ‘flowed’ from the wood. The 
wood is evidently the Cross ; the odd /fiuisti is merely a translation of 
épevoas ; and the allusion is again to the piercing of the side. 

Hippolytus’s use of the verb jéw in this connexion is, I believe, an 
echo of his Old Testament exegesis. For him the ‘land flowing with 
milk and honey’ (féovga ydéAa kai pédAc—‘ fluens lac et mel’), with its 
‘fatness’, was a type of the flesh of Christ. Compare these passages :— 

(a) Fragm. XXII on Genesis (ed. Achelis p. 63)': commenting on 
the words xai rhv yhv ore wiwy (Gen. xlix 15), he says: dep éoriv 7 
capt Tod Kupiov jpaov % tiwv, Tovtéotw 7 AuTapd. airy yap 7 péovoa yada 
Kai péAt. 

(8) Fragm. XXXIX on Genesis (iid. p. 66): commenting on the 
same epithet riwy in Gen, xlix 20, he says again: rd yap ‘ziov’ Aurapov 
éorw. derapos 5é tivos 6 dpros 7) jpav ; 6 yap Kipws éorw hpdv 6 dpros. 

(y) In commenting on Gen. xxvii 28 (80 oo b Oeds . . . Kai dd Tijs 
muotyTos THS ys xtA.) he again equates the land, earth, with the flesh of 
Christ : riv 8¢ yiv, THY cdpKa, Thy éx THs Tapbévov rporeAnppéevny (‘ Bless- 
sing of Jacob’: Zexte u. Unters. 3rd ser. vol. viii no. 1 p. 19). 

These passages, besides accounting for the use of the verb jéw, will 
explain the allusion contained in the words of the prayer, ‘ exemplum 
tuae pinguidinis’. We meet with the same sort of exegesis in a 
later passage of Hippolytus’s Order, viz. where he speaks of the milk 
and honey administered to the newly baptized :— 

‘Lac et melle mixta simul ad plenitudinem promissionis quae ad 
patres fuit, quam dixit erram fluentem lac et mel, quam et dedit carnem 
suam Christus’ (Hauler, p. 112). 


1 In the Berlin edition, Hippolytus i part 2. 
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II. 
The Dean of Wells has drawn my attention to the fact that the 
blessing for oil and the immediately succeeding blessing for cheese and 


olives in the Order of Hippolytus are utilized in the Roman blessing 
of oil, or chrism, on Holy Thursday in the Gelasian and Gregorian 





Sacramentaries. 
with the variants of Greg. :— 


Hippolytus. 


Ut oleum hoc sanctificans das, 
Deus, sanitatem utentibus et per- 
cipientibus, unde unxisti reges, sa- 
cerdotes et profetas, sic et omnibus 
gustantibus confortationem et sani- 
tatem utentibus illud praebeat. ... 

Fac a tua dulcitudine non rece- 
dere fructum etiam hunc olivae, 
qui est exemplum tuae pinguidinis, 
quam de ligno fiuisti in vitam eis 
qui sperant in te (ed. Hauler, 
p- 108). 


1 om, ‘quaesumus’ Greg. (ed. Murat. col. 55, ed. Wilson, p. 49) 
Greg. $ ‘in hanc pinguedinem olivae’ Greg. 


5 ‘ut tua sancta benedictione’ Greg. 
et corporis’ Greg. 
10 om. ‘et’ Greg. 


6 om. ‘gustanti’ Greg. 
8 ‘omnesque infirmitates’ Greg. 


The following are the texts of Hippolytus and Ge/as., 


Gelas. 


Emitte, quaesumus,' Domine, 
Spiritum sanctum? Paraclitum de 
caelis in hac pinguedine olei* guam 
de viridi ligno producere dignatus 
es ad refectionem mentis et* cor- 
poris. Et tua sancta benedictio® 
sit omni ungenti, gustanti,’ tan- 
genti, tutamentum corporis, ani- 
mae et spiritus,’ ad evacuandos 
omnes dolores, omnem_infirmi- 
tatem,* omnem aegritudinem men- 
tis et ° corporis, unde unxisti sacer- 
dotes, veges, et" prophetas, et 
martyres (ed. Wilson, p. 70). 


2 + ‘tuum’ 
* om. ‘mentis et’ Greg. 
7 ‘tut. mentis 
® om. ‘mentis et’ Greg. 


In Hippolytus the ‘wood’ is the Cross, as we saw in the foregoing 


note ; in the Sacramentaries it is the olive tree. 


But such an adaptation 


would be not unnatural even if the writer of the later prayer had per- 
ceived the allusion to the Cross, which possibly he had not. 

The Sacramentary prayer has the order priests, kings, prophets, and 
adds martyrs; whereas Hippolytus places ‘kings’ before ‘priests’. 
But in Ge/as. the Hanc igitur prayer of the same mass at which the oil 
is blessed speaks of those who are anointed as ‘regio et sacerdotali 
propheticoque honore perfusi’ (ed. Wilson, p. 69 ; this is not in Greg.). 
Here we have the order of Hippolytus, and without the addition of 
‘martyrs ’. 

We may compare Hippolytus im Dan. lib. iv c. 30°* wavres yap oi 
Baorreis Kai oi iepets xpurtot mpoonyopeiovto bua 7d xpicrOar abrods TO 
€Aaiw 7G ayiw (Berlin ed. part 1 p. 266). 
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III. 


The directions of Hippolytus for the ordination of presbyters and 
deacons have been imitated in the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua (or so-called 
fourth synod of Carthage), nos. 2 and 3—a document which Maassen, 
Duchesne, and others regard as being of Gallican origin, and of the fifth 


or sixth century. Here are the texts of the two documents :— 


Hippolytus. 

Cum autem presbyter ordinatur, 
inponat manum super caput eius 
eptscopus,  contingentibus etiam 
praesbyteris, et dicat secundum ea 
quae praedicta sunt, sicut praedixi- 
mus super episcopum .. . 

Diaconus vero cum ordinatur, 
eligatur secundum ea quae prae- 


Statuta. 


Presbyter cum ordinatur, episcopo 
eum benedicente et manum super 
caput eius tenente, etiam omnes 
presbyteri qui praesentes sunt 
manus suas iuxta manum episcopi 
super caput tllius teneant 

Diaconus cum ordinatur, solus 
episcopus manum super caput illius 





dicta sunt, similiter inponens ponat, quia non ad sacerdotium, 
manus episcopus solus, sicuti prae- sed ad ministerium consecratur 
cipimus. In diacono ordinando (Mansi iii 944sq.; cf. Hefele- 
solus episcopus inponat manus Leclercq Councils ii 1 p. 111). 


propterea quia non in sacerdotio 
ordinatur, sed in ministerio epi- 
scopi, efc. (Hauler, pp. 108-109). 


These two articles of the Sta/u¢a, together with those for the other 
orders, bishop, subdeacon, &c., are placed as a rubric before the 
blessings for minor orders in the Gelasian Sacramentary (bk. i no. 95). 
Greg. has nothing similar; and in Ge/as. the whole section is certainly 
a Gallican addition. It is clear that the part of the rubric which refers 
to deacons and presbyters is not, like the phrases in the blessing of the 
oil, taken directly from Hippolytus, but (ultimately) from the Statuta. 

In his De ecclesiasticis officits lib. ii c. 12 Amalar of Metz (ninth 
century) has a passage which may be noticed here. 

‘Est libellus quidam apud nos de sacris ordinibus, nescio cuius 
auctoris, qui dicit solum episcopum debere manus imponere super diaconum, 
guia non ad sacerdotium consecratur sed ad ministerium. Numquid 
scriptor libelli doctior atque sanctior apostolis, qui posuerunt plures 
manus super diaconos quando consecrabantur? et propterea solus 
episcopus ponat manum super diaconum, ac si solus possit precari vir- 
tutem gratiarum quam plures apostoli precabantur? An forte ideo non 
imponit sacerdos manum super eum qui ad diaconatus officium con- 
secratur, ut non fiat quod ipse est, id est sacerdos? Si ita est, nec 
episcopum oportet ei manum imponere, ut non fiat episcopus,’ etc. 
(Migne P. Z. cv 1087). 

The 4e//us of unknown authorship, for which Amalar had so little 
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respect, can hardly have been a regular Sacramentary ; it seems probable 
therefore that he is alluding either to the actual Statufa or to some 
Ordo based upon them. The word ‘ consecratur’ shews that he had not 
Hippolytus’s Order before him. His criticism of the prescription 
touching the ordination of a deacon is interesting in view of the wide 
currency which these Sfatufa regulations seem to have enjoyed in 
France in the eighth century. For some idea of their diffusion 
Mr Wilson’s notes to Ge/as. bk. i no. g5 may be consulted. 


IV 

There is yet another parallel to Hippolytus’s Order, which, if it does 
not afford conclusive evidence of literary borrowing, at least provides 
another indication of the Roman origin of the Order. 

In describing the Eucharist at which the baptized communicate for the 
first time, Hippolytus mentions that in addition to the cup of mixed milk 
and honey a separate cup of water is blessed and administered to them :— 

‘lac et melle (sic) mixta simul ad plenitudinem promissionis quae ad 
patres fuit, quam dixit terram fluentem lac et mel . . .; aquam vero in 
oblationem in indicium lavacri, ut et interior homo, quod est animale, 
similia consequatur sicut et corpus’. 

In what then follows the cup of water and its administration are 
specified. In Zhe so-called Egyptian Church Order (pp. 90-91) I could 
adduce in illustration of this usage only a passage of Clement of 
Alexandria in which he possibly, but by no means certainly, alludes 
to the practice of giving the newly baptized a cup of water to drink. 
I was not aware that the earliest of the Roman Sacramentaries, the 
Leonianum, bears witness to the same practice. At pp. 24-25 of Dr Feltoe’s 
edition there is a mass Jn Pentecosten ascendentibus a fonte, which is 
thus constituted: first collect, ‘ Praesta nobis, ineffabilis et misericors 
Ds’; second collect, ‘Propitius, Diie, quaesumus’; preface, ‘ Vere 
digii. . . . unde laetantes inter altaria tua, Diie virtutum, hostias tibi 
laudis offerimus, et caetera’ ; then, ‘ Hanc igitur . . . eorumque nomina 
adscribi iubeas in libro viventium’ ; then, ‘Communicantes’ (sic, after 
‘Hanc ig.’); and finally the follewing blessing :— 

‘ Benedic, Die, et has tuas creaturas fontis, mellis et lactis, et pota 
famulos tuos ex hoc fonte aquae vitae perennis, qui est Sps veritatis,’ 
et enutri eos de hoc lacte et melle guemadmodum patribus nostris 
Abraham, Isaac et Iacob (fromisisti) introducere te eos in terram 
promissionis, terram fluentem melle et lacte. coniunge ergo famulos tuos, 
Diie, Spiritut sto sicut coniunctum est hoc mel et lac, quo caelestis 
terrenaeque substantiae significatur unitio in Xro [hi Diio nostro per 
quem haec omnia’ etc. 


1 For this idea cf, Irenaeus Haer. V xviii 1 (ed. Harvey) ‘in omnibus autem 
nobis Spiritus, et ipse est aqua viva, quam praestat Dominus in se recte credentibus’, 
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The italicized words as far as ‘/acfe’ at once recall the language of 
the passage from Hippolytus quoted just above. The subject, however, 
lends itself so naturally to the common treatment that the parallel 
cannot be pressed as an indication of literary dependence. The next 
words, ‘ coniunge’, &c., recall the language of the blessing over the cheese 
in Hippolytus’s Order: ‘Sanctifica lac hoc, quod quoagulatum est, et 
nos conquaglans tuae caritati’ (Hauler, p. 108). But the chief interest 
of the Leonine prayer rests in the evidence it provides of the Roman 
custom of giving a cup of water, as well as one of milk and honey, to 
the newly baptized on the occasion of their first Communion. 

I must point out that the late Mr Edmund Bishop had some doubts 
as to whether this blessing in the Zeonianum formed part of the original 
Roman collection, or is a Gallican addition. In his Note to the Book 
of Cerne, no. 6 p. 242, he wrote: ‘the giving of milk and honey to the 
newly baptized is not witnessed to by authentic documents as a genuine 
and native practice of the Roman Church’. But he added: ‘I do not 
wish to suggest that the formulae in Zeon. were not written in Rome, 
but call attention to the use of “ perennis” in them as one of a number 
of cases in which expressions common in JZoz. and absent from later 
Roman forms are found in Zeon’ The use of ferennis in connexion 
with the idea of water, however, as here, would seem natural in any 
locality. In his unpublished notes Mr Bishop has left on record a more 
definite statement of his doubt and of the grounds on which it rested. 
He was inclined to suspect that the whole mass, though composed of 
Roman prayers, was a non-Roman compilation, with certain Gallican 
touches added here and there. The whole case deserves a fuller 
discussion than can here be undertaken ; but after considering all the 
points I cannot but feel that the ultimate ground and cause of 
Mr Bishop’s suspicion was the unfamiliar subject-matter of the bene- 
diction printed above. The prayers of this mass strike me as thoroughly 
Roman from first to last ; and the few phrases in which Mr Bishop’s sensi- 
tive ear seemed to catch another note will, I think, receive a natural 
explanation when it is remembered that the mass is one for the newly 
baptized. Thus the words of the preface, ‘ unde laetantes inter a/taria 
tua, Domine virtutum’, are a reminiscence of Ps. lxxxiii (Ixxxiv) 4, and are 
entirely appropriate to an occasion on which the neophytes made their first 
entry to the altar (cf. St Ambrose de Mys¢. ch. viii: ‘His abluta plebs 
dives insignibus ad Christi contendit a//aria dicens: Lt introibo ad 
altare Dei’, &c.; see also the de Sacramentis bk. iii ch. 2). Again, 
the allusion in the Hanc igitur to enrolment in the ‘ book of the living’ 
may, well have arisen out of the practice of registering the names of 
candidates for baptism. In any case we may again compare St Ambrose 
de Myst. ch. ii: ‘ Renuntiasti diabolo . . . Tenetur vox tua non in tumulo 
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mortuorum, sed in “bro viventium’. ‘The de Sacramentis (bk. i ch. 2) 
similarly speaks of the renunciation of Satan as a chirographum : ‘ Ergo 
chirographum tuum tenetur non in terra sed in caelo’. 1 feel little 
doubt that if Mr Bishop had had occasion to reconsider the bene- 
diction in Zeon. in the light of the Hippolytan authorship of ‘ EgCO’ 
(which, though it came as a surprise to him, he finally accepted with- 
out reserve), he would have been led to recognize this formula, and the 
mass in which it occurs, as an original part of the Roman book. 

A blessing such as that in Zeon, is referred to in another Western, 
and probably Roman document, the Acts of St Susanna (Acta SS. Boll. 
18 Feb. § rr): ‘Tune obtulit pro illis sacrificium . . . et consecravit 
corpus et sanguinem D. n. I. Chr., et lac et mel et fontem’.' 


R. H. Conno ty. 


! These Acts may quite well be of the fifth century. The interrogatory Creed 
in the baptism described has the order ‘in Christum Iesum’, which is an early 
feature ; it has also ‘de Spiritu sancto e¢ Maria virgine’, 1 owe the reference to 
Edm. Bishop’s notes. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE SYR/AC HYMN OF 
THE SOUL. 
I. 


At the outset of an attempt to understand the Hymn we are met 
with frank helpfulness on its part. The poem allows of no artificial 
method of partition. It divides itself; and the divisions are two. 
There is in the Hymn: (1) An Autobiography; (2) A Mysticism. 
These two factors so interpenetrate each other that it is hoped to throw 
light on the poet by a new reading of his mystical thought. This can 
be done only by examining the couplets! of the poem in detail. 

Couplets 1-5. The opening lines of the poem enable us to locate 
the poet and the place of his setting out as being in the Near East. 
This view is upheld by the fact of Syriac being the original language of 
the Hymn. 

6-7. The composition of the pilgrim’s load. In it was gold from the 
land of the Over-ones; silver from Gazzak ; rubies from India; and 
a fourth precious quality perhaps from a Persian land, though this is 
at present beyond our knowledge owing to the condition of the manu- 
script— nor is the Greek text helpful where it reads xai papyapirar éx 
Kocdvwv?, for the poet would not have been likely to have spoken of 
pearls in Kushan then; that jewel is reserved for another type of 
spiritual wisdom and is one of the chief subjects of his poem. Indeed 
it is not outside possibility that the reference may be to a silken fabric 
rather than to a gem.® First of all it is necessary to find what other 
support the poem offers for the assertion that his wealth is spiritual. 
This is brought out most clearly towards the close of the Hymn, where 
he is about to reinvest himself with the ‘bright robe’ he was bound to 
leave behind him when he went on his quest. For that spiritual afer 
ego is adorned with just these precious stuffs (82~84), and this he 
describes as his treasure and wealth (81b). Next it is necessary to 
discriminate the contents of his load. The si_verR from Atropatenean 
Gazzak, a noted Zoroastrian centre,‘ was the silver and white of 


1 Bevan Syriac Hymn of the Soul, 1879 (Texts and Studies v 3), 4. The present 
writer has ventured to quote this scholar’s most helpful translation throughout his 
analysis. 

2 The Greek translator renders Maishin as Moodvwy (Acta Thomae 109), and 
perhaps the scribe meant to write this name in the interest of what he thought 
to be literal fact; cf. couplets 16-20 and the citation from Pliny. 

® Bevan, note to 7b. 4 Bevan, note to 6b. 
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Anahita, Addn Yasht i 7, iii 13—that is the silver of the goddess who 
is central to the Fravashi cult'; of Mithra, Mihir Yasht xxvi 102, 
where the white Kista rides with him, xxxii 136 and xxviii 12, where 
his helmet is silver; of Tishtrya, Ziv Yasht i 2, vi 18, 26, 30; of 
Verethraghna, Bahrdén Yasht iii 9. The rusies from India will be 
the ruddiness and red of fire in the Agni complex, wherein are the two 
Mitras, Mitra and Varuna (Mand i, H. 36. 17), and the Dioscuri.? 
This complex will be found to have genital filiations with the funda- 
mental belief of the Hymn. Rubies are represented, for example, in 
Mandala i, Hymn 36. 9, 94. 10; ii 2. 8, 10. 2; iii 1. 4, 29. 6; iv 1. 8, 
6. 9; v1.5. The GoLp which is from the Land of the Over-ones, 
that is to say the land of his spiritual ancestry, threads its brightness 
throughout the poem ; this is treated in all its details at the close of the 
analysis. 

8. Besides his spiritual knowledge his will also had been educated, 
he was girt with adamant ; or, as it is later in the description of the 
robe he reassumes : its seams were fastened with adamant (85). 

g-10o. As he was about to set out his robe was taken from him— 
that is, his spiritual other-self and insignia of Overship or Princehood 
was left in the keeping of the Over-ones. This feature will have fuller 
meaning by the close of this analysis. 

11-15. The Over-ones made a compact with him; or wrote his 
mission on his heart: that he should go down into ‘ Egypt’ and bring 
thence the Pearl that is watched by the poison-breathing Dragon. 
Three radical concepts are represented by the terms Egypt, Pearl, and 
Dragon. We will take them in turn. (i) Ecypr: the distinguished 
Orientalist, Professor Néldeke, has stated the opinion that ‘ Egypt’ is 
the earth.’ Thus it is no place-name.‘ Confirmation for this opinion 
is in the Hymn itself, and from the poet’s use of the name ‘ Egyptians’, 
whom he equates with ‘the unclean’. In other words, it is manifest 
as soon as the terms are touched that the poet has cosmic and religious 
meanings for them. Of what sort are those meanings? Their defini- 
tion would enable a clearer treatment of the two seeming ethnic terms. 
For it is to be noticed that the three radical concepts are closely 
associated in the Hymn; and that in the Pearl and Dragon are cosmic 
and religious ideas complementary to those in the terms ‘ Egypt’ and 
‘Egyptians’. (ii) Ecypt, Peart AND Dracown: the earliest document 


1 See end of Analysis. 

2 Cf. Rendel Harris Boanerges, 1913, c. iv The Red Robes of the Dioscuri and part 
of c. xvii dealing with Ag¢vins. 

5 Bevan, 2; Burkitt The Hymn of Bardaisan, 1899, 7; cf. Early Eastern 
Christianity, 904, 212-217. 

* Cf. Hymn, 12a, 20a, 39b, 42 b, 45b, 574. 
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in which these terms are juxtaposed is the Acts of Saint Phocas.' The 
base of these Acts is very early second century. In chapter 15 there 
is recorded a prayer offered by Phocas then in prison; and in its course 
are these petitions: ‘Keep my spirit, as Father, as God, as Lord, as 
Shepherd, lest there breathe upon me the dragon ; lest his feet trample 
upon me. For he could not persuade me by gold or silver to lose the 
precious Fear/. But lo, I have abandoned all that I may possess thee 
alone ; the altogether precious Lord, the pitiful, the outshining.’ The 
literary coincidences are exact. What of the meanings of the terms? 
The Peart, in the sense of Phocas, is the knowledge of the Spiritual 
Lord. The Dracon is in patent contrast with what is spiritual. These 
are hints of a metaphysical dualism. The hints take on firmer lines 
from other parts of the Acts. In chapter 16 Phocas is before Trajan, 
and they discuss the nature of the gods. The bishop denies the 
existence of those worshipped by Trajan. ‘Are the gods demons, and 
we swine?’ asks the emperor. ‘Tell me then what other god is left?’ 
Phocas said: ‘He that gave thee thy authority. For ye are dumb 
irrational animals, and know not ‘the benevolent God. The features 
underlined are so distinctive, whether as theology or terms with cosmo- 
logical incidence, as to impress their classification. A comparison with 
Tertullian’s Adversus Marcionem will make this manifest. In his 
prefatory chapter (i 2) he deals with the Pontic and Marcionite dualism : 
‘Duos Ponticus deos affert’—one is ‘creatorem nostrum’, the God of 
the Old Testament and creator of the physical and evil world; the 
other is the Spiritual Lord ‘et ita in Christo quasi aliam inveniens 
dispositionem solius et purae benignitatis’. In the next sentence to 
this Tertullian shows that he has knowledge of the part played in the 
formulation of these concepts by Marcion’s teacher, Cerdon: ‘ Habuit 
et Cerdonem quendam, informatorem scandali huius, quo facilius duos 
deos caeci perspexisse se existimaverunt.’ This basal theological 
harmony between the Phocas-document and Tertullian’s statement is 
very significant. For it must be remembered that Phocas was the 
saint and hero of Sinope in Pontus,’ which also was Marcion’s birth- 
place. From another outstanding theologian may be found how the 
PrkarL and Dracon belong to the same remarkable person from 
Pontus who caused the world of the second century to think. 
Ephrem Syrus is the next authority, and in his Sermo adversus 
Haereticos.® A catena of passages can be drawn thence. Towards 


1 Acta Sanctorum iii 641-645; Delehaye Synaxarium Eccl, Constan. 1902, s.n. ; 
the earlier Armenian version in Conybeare The Apology and Acts of Apollonius 
103 ff. 

2 Acts, c. 4; iepopaprupos, Delehaye op. cit. e. g. 800, 802, 829, 835, 837, 839. 

3 Ephrem Opera, 1743, ii 259 ff. 
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the beginning of this sermon occurs the sentence: zévys «iui, cvAnbeis 
tiwd tov Spaxdvros (260 C); which is followed soon after by : 6 papyapirns 
& ripwos, 6 dd Oardoans eipurxdpevos TodAARs Tiysys aks éorr, ba 7d 
dvoevperov (261 A, cf. 260 F), On the next page Ephrem makes 
emphatic application of his dialectic against Marcion (262 D) and 
continues: mpds Mavny diadéyouat tov xeipova Mapxiwvos ppovoivra mepi 
mpooryyens. 6 papyapirys ypav cis péoov mpoxera (262 E). It is 
scarcely necessary to draw attention to the exact parallelism between 
Ephrem’s language and that of the Hymn, so obvious is it." And that 
fact co-ordinates the literary and religious sources. With this present 
to the mind it is profitable to trace further Ephrem’s use of the PEARL 
concept. Immediately after the last citation he writes: «irwow jpiv tis 
H yevnows Tod papyapitov. dei~wow jpiv, Gre oxHpa povov exe, Kai odx 
iméoracw (262 E); or 6 papyapirys AiOos éariv, éx capKxav yevopevos ex 
yt tev dotpéwy & papyapirns mpoépxerar (263 C); or again: 6 papyapirys 
ovre pag rixrerat, ove ds Tvedpa év oxHpart mporépxerat (263 D; cf. 262 F, 
264C and D). Quotations of the same sort could be taken from this 
sermon. Sufficient for the present analysis have been made. The 
motive and method of Ephrem in thus speaking are the things to be 
seized. For Ephrem the Peart is still the Lord; but he handles the 
symbol so that it is a polemical concept against the wholly spiritual 
view of the Lord. That it was used by Marcion, and that Ephrem’s 
language is coloured by the Hymn are directive conclusions of great 
value in this analysis. Later support for this theological classification 
is in Leo the Great. When writing to Turibius* on the theological 
influences at work among the Priscillians he says: ‘sequentes dogmata 
Cerdonis atque Marcionis.’ Now in this religious movement an action- 
song from the Acta Johannis was used in their services.® In the 
Preface to this song we read: ‘Now before He was taken by the 
lawless Jews, who also were governed by the lawless serpent.’* With- 
out doubt this is the Dragon which, whether the Hymn is considered 
or its Marcionism, represents the creator of the physical or the 
Demiurgos. Once more, the Acts of Phocas® has this notable phrase 
when referring to the DRAGON: wa pi) ovpyoy ém’ eve 6 Spdxwv. It 
bears requotation. For with it should be compared Pseudo-Tertullian, 
Adversus Marcionem,® where the writer quotes the use of Cerdon’s 
teaching by his pupil Marcion, and employs the epithet: ‘spirante 
dracone.’ These witnesses call up the epithet in the Hymn (13 b and 
58 b), where the Dracon is either ‘loud-breathing’ or ‘ poison-breath- 


1 See part ii of this commentary for other like evidence from Ephrem. 

2 Leo Ep, 15. 4. 3 Augustine Ep. 237. 2. 
* Acta Iohannis xi. 5 Acts of Phocas c. 15. 
* Pseudo-Tertullian, lib. 3. 
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ing’.' The very delicate and inner nature of this harmony appears to 
declare conclusively for the rightness of our theological classification. 
Lastly the use of several of these radical concepts in Ophitism should 
be noticed because of the place of the Hymn in that religion. The 
Ophites used the term Ecypr thus*: Atyurros ydp éore 7d cdpa Kat 
avrovs : that is to say, Ecypt is the realm of the physical, or the bodily, 
which is the realm of the Demiurgos. A use of the term distinctively 
allied to the Hymn. There is evidence also of a cognate use of the 
Pearl, for instance*: {avra 5 A€yover Kai Adyous Kai voas kai dvOpwrovs, 
Tovs papyapiras éxeivov Tov dxapaxtypiotou éppysévous eis TO TAGO pA KATWrs 
This usage could only have arisen from a knowledge of the Hymn, and 
under the spell of Marcionism. The connotations of the three radical 
terms is now clear. The significance of the relations between the 
Hymn and Marcion will be dealt with later. Before passing on to the 
next set of couplets we may note several other writers concerning the 
PEARL: Pseudo-Melito C/avis ‘ Margarita, Dominus Iesus Christus’ ; 
Eucherius, Formulae Margarita, doctrina evangelica*; Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius Homilia ii® év 7 aripnrov papyapirny tod Xpwrrod odparos ; 
Aphraates /omilia xvii® makes the Pearl to be Jesus Christ, and 
Clement Alex. Frag. (Mic. Catena in Matt. xii 46) tore papyapiryns Kai 
6 duavyys Kai xabapwratos ‘Inoois. 

16-20. These record his setting out upon the quest. He left the 
East and went down. He passed the borders of Maishan where the 
Eastern merchants meet. He reached the land of Babel, and entered 
a walled city. The name of the city has been read as Sarbog. He 
was now in ‘Egypt’. This cluster of what appear to be place-names 
is of great importance for the understanding of the Hymn. MatsHAN 
is a small state in the district of the mouth of the Euphrates and 
Tigris.’ Thither the Eastern and Roman merchants came.* It was 
on a great trade and military route between the Near East and the 
West.’ And if the writer of the Hymn needed local impulse for his 
image of the PEARL it may be recalled that from a part of this state 
came ‘plurimis margaritis celeberrima’."° MaIsHAN then is a true 
place-name. Ecypr has been found to be marked on the charts of 


1 Payne-Smith Lex. Syr.s.v. * * Hippolytus, v. 149. 8 Hippolytus, v. 162. 

4 Cf. Eucherius Glossae spiritales 2g (ed. Wotke Sitzb. Akad. Wien, 1888, 452 ff). 

5 P.G. xliii 475A. A line or so below this citation the writer speaks of rdv 
"IopanA éx Sovdcias Al-yurrov puodpevos. 

6 Cf. Burkitt Early Eastern Christianity 91. 

7 Saint-Martin Recherches sur l’ Histoire et la Géographie de la Méséne, 1838. 

8 Pliny Nat. Hist. vi 28. 146. 

® Iohannes Malala Chronographia ii 1. 

10 Pliny, vi 28. 148; Isidore of Charace (Athenaeus, Deip.) iii. 46. See also note 
at end of Commentary. 
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a’ spiritual cosmos. Between these two names there are left for 
identification a land of Babel and a walled city. Before offering 
a new identity for these, a topographical device on the writer's part 
may be marked. When he is in the strange land he meets a ‘freeborn 
man from among the Zas¢erns’ ; when he has completed his quest he 
goes back directly to ‘the light of our home ¢he Zast’’ ; and when he 
is among the ‘ Egyptians’ he fears lest they should see he was not their 
countryman.? The natural conclusion to be drawn from this device 
is that the writer is telling of experiences which happened somewhere 
in the Western world. Is he not referring to Italyand Rome? Bape. 
or BaByLon: Rome as either of these is quite familiar in early Christian 
and allied literature. Instances are Revelation of John xiv 8; Sibylline 
Oracles v 159 BaBvAdva ‘Iradins yaidv @—the second reference serves 
to bring out the meaning of the poet’s phrase, ‘the land of Babel’. 
But the Revelation of John (xi 8) makes another statement in which 
Egypt is allied with the name of a city: ‘the great city which is 
spiritually called Sodom and Egypt.’ Apparently Near Asian exegesis 
named ‘the great city’ Rome, or construed the triple name as being 
equal either to Rome or the Roman empire. Aretheas,* the Cappa- 
docian commentator, did this, and in one place added Sddopna, da tiv 
rite doédyeav év airy éoopévyv “lovdaiwy Kai Kaxofeviavy Aiyurtov, ds 
xatadovAoupevnv Kai ddtxovoay Tovs Xpurtod SovAous xtA. Pseudo-Melito 
also, who, according to the manuscript superscription of the C/avis, was 
‘Miletus, Asianus episcopus’, adds his testimony under the entry: 
‘Babylon, mundus aut Roma’, and quotes Revelation xvi 19 and 
Isaiah xiii 19 where Babylon is as Sodom.‘ Tertullian, too, is in 
accord with Near Asia when he writes: ‘Sic et Aegyptus nonnunquam 
totus orbis intelligitur apud illum superstitionis et maledictionis elogio. 
Sic et Babylon etiam apud Iohannem nostrum Romanae urbis figura 
est, proinde magnae et regno superbae et sanctorum dei debellatricis.’ ° 
What, then, has the Syriac text of the Hymn to say to these things? 
Professor Burkitt has written an interesting little study upon the name 
of the city that is described as being ‘walled’. A summary of it can 
be rendered thus: ‘The text of the Hymn in which the name occurs 


1 Hymn, 23 and 63b; cf. also 3a, 16a, 38b, 41b. 

2 Hymn, 31b. Cf. Gwatkin Early Church History, 1909, ii 50: ‘the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is Western.’ 

® Aretheas Exg. Apok. 11. 8, 16. 21, 17. 7, 18. 8; compare 14. 8, where on 
Babylon : 4 obros 5 pOaprds xécpos. 

* Pitra Analecta Sacra, 1884, ii 112. Cf. Eucherius, who equates Egypt and 
Babylon with mundus, and Pseudo-Melito: ‘ Aegyptus, Tribulatio sive Tenebrae, 
mundus ad Deum conversus.’ 

5 Tertullian Adversus Marcionem iii 13, Adversus Iudaeos 9. 

® Burkitt J. 7..S., 1902, 26. 
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is unvocalized. But the metre shews that the word is two syllables 
long, and that a vowel comes between the first two letters. The name 
is given three times in the text, and with the same form. The vowels 
between the first two letters may be long or short ; there may or may 
not be a half-vowel between the second and third letters of the name. 
It is suggested that the name may be either Sarébég or Sarbog or 
Sarbug. Further, it is evident that the position of this town is as vague 
as that of Armageddon.’ The problem, then, is a refined one in Syriac 
palaeography. Can the letters as they stand in the text, and thrice 
repeated, be analysed to the original form of the word? The word 
reads <\amqeo. ‘The Semkath in the name is plain and indisputable. 
In early Syriac texts Resh and Dalath are very alike. That is to say 
there is a possibility of confusing the two characters. But how came 
the Beth? A reference to Euting’s Zad/e’ shews that in fifth-century 
Edessan estrangelo the Wau was written with a ligatural up-curling 
stroke that was very like an unfinished Beth plus a Wau.? The scribe 
would thus only have to extend that commencing stroke to make the 
intriguing combination found in the present text of the Hymn ; while 
the final letter, the Gamal, is a Mim without its preliminary attempt at 
a beginning curl—a feature that was rudimentarily formed in the fifth- 
century hand referred to. Gathering together these sundered parts of 
the name it is to be seen that Sodom could have been transformed into 
Sarbog. The impulse for such a transformation would be in an attempt 
to give a sort of geographical verisimilitude to the cluster of seeming 
place-names in the Hymn; for, as Professor Burkitt has shewn, Sarbog 
is the Babylonian Shuruppak. In other words, there came a time in 
the manuscript transmission of the Hymn when a scribe literalized such 
terms as Egypt and Babylon, and also gave the original Sodom some 
Babylonian colour that it might be in literal harmony. That Shuruppak 
was original is not likely, in the sense that it was precious stone or 
metal representing another order of spiritual riches, this time the Baby- 
lonian,* which the writer of the Hymn had added to his soul. This 
jewel does not shine in the description he gives of his spiritual wealth. 
Shuruppak occurs but sparsely in the Gilgamesh Epic. And it is not 
probable that the poet would have been influenced by the Sumerian 
Creation narrative written round the person of the goddess Nintud in 
which again the city occurs.’ In the next place it must be asked what 


' Noldeke Compendious Syriac Grammar, 1904. 

2 Cf. Tisserant Specimina P|, 20, where fifth-century MS of Theophonia by Eusebius, 

3 Preuschen, e.g., maintains a Babylonian element in Zwei Gnostische Hymnen, 
1904. 

4 xi 11 and 23. 

5 Langdon Babylonian Liturgies, 1913, clxxxvii 12 and 13. 
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the Greek text of the Hymn has to say to these things. Besides the 
name of the city that has been analysed certain epithets for its inhabitants 
are given in line 50 b: ‘savage demons’ and ‘the children of Babel’. 
In line 69a is the city’s simple name. The Greek renders these 
instances as follows: (1) &s mpeoBirys xareappayicaro dia Tovs rovnpovs 
rovs BaBvAwviovs raidas Kal daipovas tuvpavvixovs AaBupivOovs (c. 111) ; 
(2) rijs cropyis tHv AaBipwOov (c. 112). From the outside AaBupivOous 
does not look like the word Sodomites, nor AaBvpwov like Sodom. 
Perhaps an inner understanding can be reached. Herodotus’ informs 
us that the second term stands for a temple-building: tiv AaBvpwbov 
Tovrov oixodopynocapévuv Baoréwv Kai trav ipdv xpoxodeiAwy. Pliny * adds : 
‘quarundam domuum talis est situs, ut adaperientibus fores tonitruum 
intus terribile existat, maiore autem in parte transitus est per tene- 
bras’. Then Aafvpw6ov might stand as a well-known descriptive 
term for a temple-like building ; if so AaBupivOovs would mean temple- 
dwellers or -frequenters. This so far explains the Greek. But Sodom 
and Sodomites are Semitic and Biblical terms. Now the Deuteronomic 
Law warns the Israelites against becoming Kadeshim and Kadeshoth 
-—that is to say persons of both sexes who prostituted themselves in 
the service of a deity.‘ These practices were carried out in the 
precincts of a temple. The names were applied to the Sodomites 
because of their Semiticized worship of the Mother-Goddess. 
Alongside these interpretative items must be brought prominently 
another. Archaeology has found that the Church used to be repre- 
sented as being at the heart of a labyrinth, or was the labyrinth itself. 
For from the remains of an early Algerian church comes a mosaic that 
has the form of a square labyrinth whose mazy ways lead to a centre 
inscribed ‘Sancta Ecclesia’. Further, another specimen cut on the 
porch of Lucca cathedral * relates the Christianized labyrinth with sub- 
Minoan thought in the person of Ariadne, who was a later appearance 
of the ancient Mother in Minoa—the home of the Labyrinth. It is 
incontrovertible that the writer of the Hymn applied the terms ‘savage 
demons’, ‘the children of Babel’, and Sodom to the followers of and 
place of the Dragon—that is to the frequenters of or dwellers in a place 
of temples wherein the Demiurgos or god of the physical was worshipped. 


1 ji 148-149. It is unnecessary to discuss here the other meanings of the word 
so as to shew its exact cult significance. 

2 N.H. xxxvi 13. 88. : 5 Deut. xxiii 18-19. 

4 Driver Deuteronomy, 1895, 264. 

5 Prévost Revue Archéologique, 1847-8, 664 and Pl. 78. Cf. the Naasene Hymn, 
Hippolytus, v. 175: 


more be yivera dvégobos } pedéa Kaxp 
AaBupwwOov cioHdAOe mrAavwpévn. 
® Cook Zeus i 472 and 484. 
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The Greek text shews that a Greek translator rendered those terms by 
means of synonyms with what may be described as half-biblical and 
half-pagan colour. Those synonyms were known to the Christian 
Mediterranean world as can be seen from the interpretation of the 
Hymn written by Niceta of Thessalonica’: ddixdpevos dé dui Tijs BaBv- 
Awviwy kai AaBupivOov «is Aiyurrov. If, then, Minoa has supplied the 
half-pagan colour for the terms under discussion, it may be possible to 
trace the source of the biblical or quasi-biblical colour in them. The 
first quotation from the Greek text of the Hymn contains the adjectival 
phrase rvpavvixots AaBipwOovs. Was the Book of Wisdom the trans- 
lator’s source? In chapter xix and verse 14 is to be read: ‘For 
whereas the Sodomites? received not the strangers when they came 
among them; the Egyptians made slaves of guests who were their 
benefactors.’ And in the following verse both Sodomites and Egyptians 
‘afflicted with dreadful toils ’—oi 8 pera éopracpdrwv ciodefdpevor, or in 
the Latin ‘saevissimis afflixerunt doloribus’, Thence could have 
come by memory and fitness the shaping of the phrase tvpavvixois 
AaBupivOous. 

One other item for the identification of Rome in the name already 
discussed at length may be found in a line from the letter touching his 
mission that was written on the pilgrim’s heart. He was to bring from 
his Egypt the Pearl ‘ which is in the midst of the sea’ watched by the 
poison-breathing Dragon. In the Liber Radiorum of Barhebraeus* the 
sea is spoken of that ‘passes in the midst of the inhabited world . . . 
forming that sea of us western people which is called ’Adpéas, in the 
north of which is ‘Pay’. Also Nau‘ has pointed out that Adrias is 
known to Arab geographers as the Roman Sea. 

In the light of the suggestion of Marcionite relations between the 
Hymn and the theology of that movement, it is of value to observe 
that the terms Sodomites and Egyptians were inherited by Marcionism. 
Irenaeus Adversus Haereses i 25. 2 writes ‘et Sodomitas, et Egyptios’ ; 
and Theodoret Haer. Fab. i 24 xai trois Sodopiras. These terms were 
used by the Marcionites to describe those who believed in the 
Demiurgos. 

21-22. The first ardour of his quest. 


1 Bonnet Analecta Bollandiana, 1901, 162. 

2 For justification of term Sodomites see Deane The Book of Wisdom:, 1881, 
comm. ad loc. 

8 Gottheil Hebraica, 1890, 45. Cf. Ptolemaeus Geog. ii 4. 6 rijs évrds Oaddaons, 
Vita Aberctt (ed. Batareikh Oriens Christianus, 1904) c. 69 awd rhs "Avarodjs éni 
tiv “Epecov mpds tiv mpodecpiav Kata péony Tiv Oddacoav imqvrynce Thy amd ’Avrwvivou 
meppOcioay ait@ dmdxpow, and Vita Abercii i (ed, Nissen, 1912) c. 45 xara péonv 
OaAagcav, See Additional note. 

4 Journal Asiatique, 1896, 310. 
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23-28. The pilgrim meets with a kindred soul ‘from among the 
Easterns’. He shared his spiritual wealth with him; and especially 
warned him against the ‘Egyptians’. ‘These couplets will be studied 
below in detail. 

29-35. The pilgrim made compromises with his faith and dulled the 
sense of his mission. He forgot his own spiritual lineage, and neglected 
the quest of the Pearl. As will be shewn, this means that he had 
assimilated the official Christian view of things in Rome with its Judaic 
or physical creation view. 

36-50. But the overwatching parental Fravashis knew his plight. 
They gathered their forces; or more accurately, they assembled the 
royal and spiritual household. And to him they sent a winged letter 
of remembrance concerning his mission, his bright robe and rank that 
should be his if like them he was true to his faith. Then follows the 
account of the reawakening of his ancestral belief. The letter that was 
sent to him was superscribed by his Father, the King of Kings; his 
Mother, the Mistress of the East; and his Brother, the next in rank, 
These titles represent the spiritualization of ancient social structure. 
The title ‘ King of Kings’ was the old one for the overlord in the lands 
about the Tigris and Iran'; likewise the title ‘King’s Son’ was a 
recognized regal name in the same societies*. And with the feminine 
title is to be compared the old Arabic name Haighumana,’ which is 
a feminine form from #yepev ; and with it in turn compare the Greek 
Acta Thomae, where is the title of the two who accompanied the pilgrim 
to the confines of his Egypt, oi iyyeudves (c. 109), or the Mother’s title 
kal pytpos tiv “AvatoAjy Kxatexovons (c. 110). The place that Parthia 
plays in these matters will be dealt with. 

51-60. The reception of the letter. The knowledge that its contents 
agree with the words written on his heart. And the reassertion of his 
Partho-Syrian faith. 

61. He gains the Pearl. 

62-68. Stripping off the last signs of his assimilation to the life and 
thought of Rome—that is the official or Judaic Christianity there, with 
its ascription of physical creation to God, he followed his Fravashi 
homewards. 

69-71. He passed out of Sodom. He left Babel on his left hand— 
a discreet phrase of direction pointing to a journey eastwards. Thus 
he reached Maishin. This minor point of direction is worth empha- 
sizing ; since it will be seen from the map, that if Babel were actually 


1 Noldeke Zabari, 1879, 15 note 1, 18 note 1; cf. Inscription of Shapur i: 
Bacirkéws Bacidéov 'Apavaw (Dittenberger Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Seleclae, 1903, 
i 647). 

2 Noldeke, 28 ff. 8 Noldeke, 133. 
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the geographical district or city of that name, the poet would have 
performed a physically impossible feat by coming again to Maishan 
and having Babel on his left hand. It is unlikely that he would have 
walked backwards. 

72-105. Tell how his bright unflecked Fravashi met him on the 
borders of his homeland; and how, having fulfilled the commands of 
his Father, he passed into the ranks of the spiritual princes and rulers— 
he became in verity a ‘ King’s Son’.' 

Autobiography and Mysticism are complementary. The man and 
his religion are one. Further, the important result appears that his 
Geography is spiritual so far as the analysis has gone, and when one 
plain exception has been made. The exception is in the name 
Maishan. That is actual; and forms an admirable finger-post. 
Another name of the same nature has never yet received the attention 
it merits. PARTHIA appears in the Hymn as follows: ‘ The land of the 
Upper (or Over) ones’ (6a); ‘kings and princes of Parthia’ (38 a) ; 
‘from the heights of Hyrcania’ (73 a).?_ Thence the poet received the 
‘gold’ of his spiritual wealth. It.has been said that this precious 
quality shines throughout the texture of his poem. Indeed, the con- 
junction of Parthia and Syria have been in view throughout this 
commentary. The spiritualized social dignitaries which make up the 
Parthian kings and princes have been scrutinized already. Of course 
it would not be impossible for a Syrian to trace his line back to the 
time of Pacorus, the son of Orodes, who for a short while did subdue 
all Syria.’ It is more credible that the poet is using Parthia in relation 
to spiritual lore. ‘This was his practice with other geographical names. 
What, then, was the ‘gold’ mined in Parthia? It will be recalled how 
large a part Parthia played in the promulgation and conservation of the 
Avesta.’ But Avestan matter in general has little or no place in the 
Hymn. Its poet discriminates a particular document in or phase of 
Avestan religion. The second member of the forty-seventh couplet 
reads: ‘When thy name hath been read out in the list of the valiant’ 
(47b). This line is taken from the letter that was sent from Parthia 

1 Halévy Revue Sémitique, 1908, 85 ff and 168 ff relates the Hymn with Thomas’s 
life and makes him a Parthian princeling. This materializing interpretation raises 
many difficulties, For example, forgetfulness of his royal estate and mission is 
said to be ‘ une claire allusion au manque de foi que saint Thomas montra al’égard de 
la résurrection de Jésus’; or where he finds Platonism in the fact ‘ qu’aprés étre 
venu dans ce monde sous la forme d’un homme corporel, saint Thomas ait exécuté 
son voyage en Orient pour y apporter l’évangile’. 

* Compare, e. g., Niceta Paphlagonis Laudatio Apostoli Thomae (Combesis Bibl, 
Graec. Patrum Auct, Nov., 1672, i 368) ols MlapOiavy re macav Kai “Tpxaviav ... 


mpoonyaye TH XpraT@. 
8 Rawlinson Parthia, 1893, 192-194 ; Gardner The Parthian Coinage, 1897, 10. 
* Darmesteter Vendidad, Introd. ii (The Zend-Avesta, S. B. E., 1895, pt. i). 
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to awaken again the ancient faith in the pilgrim. Princehood was to 
be gained by loyalty to the religion of his spiritual forbears. The high 
record and perpetuation of his loyalty was to have his name inscribed 
and read out among those who had been true. In Avestan literature 
there is a document that uniquely answers the demand for source of 
idea. At the close of the Marvardin Yasht (xxiv-xxx)—the chant of the 
heroic, nurturing, spiritual ancestors—occur the long lists of the immortal 
heroes and princes of faith, the Fravashis. Moreover the great text, of 
which the Yast is an exposition, is to be found in the words: ‘And 
the man who in life shall treat the Fravashis of the faithful well (i. e. is 
loyal to the ancestral faith), will become a ruler of the country with full 
power, and a most strong chief.’’ Besides being a summary of the 
Yasht’s teaching, that passage is also the completer interpretation of 
the passage from the Hymn referred to, and the idea of which most 
evidently is implicit from the beginning to the end of the poem. What 
in this belief leads up to the welcoming of the faithful into the common- 
weal of the royal Fravashis? At its base is a metaphysical dualism— 
there is a world of the body and a world of the spirit. That belief is 
reflected chiefly in the concept of man ; or rather is in the meaning of 
the term, Fravashi. Therein is man who can be in this world; and 
also ‘that which is like unto him but stands apart’, or ‘is that which 
nourishes him’.? There is no need to discuss the ritual dualism of the 
Fravashi cult; for its practical instruments are outside the thought of 
the Hymn, Thus the phase of Fravashism that the writer of the Hymn 
has absorbed is very old and in harmony with the Gathas. Following 
what indications there are in them and the Yasht, it is to be concluded 
that the habitation of the Fravashis is not in a heaven, but in the 
family-group which is ever being enlarged by the home-coming of 
the faithful younger members ; whereupon the pilgrim and his nourisher 
or spiritual self become one. If this is the simple substructure of the 
Fravashi cult, it is not less such for the Hymn. The coming into 
the conditions of princehood have been explained by an underlying 
Fravashism. The putting off and the putting on of the princely 
regalia—the spiritual self or ‘garment’ in whose beauty he saw his 
‘whole self’*—is Fravashi doctrine raised to poetic values. The 


’ Farvardin Yasht i 18. 

2 Upon the whole subject of Fravashi see Séderblom Les Fravashis (Revue de 
l'Histoire des Religions), 1899, 229-260, 373-418, also La Vie future d’aprés le 
Mazdéisme, 1901, 1-16; Moulton Early Zoroastrianism, 1913, Article in Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics s.v. The same scholar had suggested that 
Fravashism might be in the Hymn, J. 7..S., 1902, 514 ff. 

3 Hymn, 76-78: 

‘For we were two in distinction 
And yet again one in likeness.’ 
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reassertion of his early religion, or the remembering that he was ‘ the 
son of kings’, is not, as Professor Bevan thought, due to the Platonic 
doctrine of reminiscence ; it is an expression of the attendant functions 
of the Fravashi. The Syrian poet has reset the doctrine, which was 


expressed in poetic form, in poetry which also has personal religious 
values. 


II. A suggestion as to authorship. 


Who was the author of the Hymn? Opinion has not yet gone 
beyond the suggestions of two British scholars: Professor Burkitt has 
declared for Bardesan, and Professor Bevan has thought the poem to 
be Bardisanian. We do not yet know the measure of that writer.’ 
The foregoing interpretation would appear to put aside his claim to the 
authorship of the Hymn. For in it three high and old authorities 
concur to associate the names of Cerdon and Marcion—the teacher 
and his scholar—where the Hymn expresses its and Marcion’s two 
most individual conceptions ; namely, the concept of the Demiurgos 
as the Dragon and that of the Spiritual Lord. Tertullian specifically 
states the conjunction of the two writers in the idea of the two gods— 
the Judaic and the Christian, the creator of the evil and the good God.’ 
Pseudo-Tertullian again draws together these two names through the 
dual concept just mentioned, and because the two men were in the 
relationship of teacher and taught ; also it is significant to remark that 
the Demiurgos in the Adversus Marcionem is given the form of a 
Dragon.’ Thirdly, Leo the Great, whose theological knowledge was 
accurate and extensive, evidently classed the concepts of the Dragon 
and of the Spiritual Lord as being the peculiar teaching of Cerdon and 
Marcion.* According to the above interpretative analysis the Hymn 
gives expressions to these very concepts. Early haeresiologists maintain 
that the dualism represented by them was taught by Cerdon to Marcion.® 
Moreover, what biographical hints their notices afford harmonize with 
the autobiographical matter in the Hymn. For instance, the poet tells 
how he was a stranger to them with whom he dwelt, and how 


One of my race, a free-born man 
From among the Easterns, I beheld there 


(Follows a defect in the text) 


1 Cf. Nau Bardesane lAstrologe, 1899; Haase Zur Bardesanischen Gnosis, 
1910; Buonaiuti, Lo Guosticismo, 1907, 182 f. 

2 See above in Analysis, couplets 11-15. 

3 Also under couplets 11-15. 

* Also under couplets 11-15; cf. Acta Johannis c. xiii. 

5 Hippolytus, x 19; Epiphanius Panarion iii 41; Philastrius De Haeresibus, 44. 
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and he came and attached himself to me. 
And I made him my intimate, 
A comrade with whom I shared my merchandise. 
I warned him against the Egyptians 
And against consorting with the unclean (23-28). 
It is well known that Marcion of Pontus met Cerdon in Rome and 
learnt from his lore. What are the above lines but a transcript in 
Cerdon’s own language of their meeting? Even to the type of spiritual 
wealth he passed on to his pupil the lines bear witness. It may be 
remarked also that Cerdon appears to have chosen Marcion not only 
because he was ‘from among the Easterns’, but also because he was 
an aristocrat. The ‘son of kings’ chose ‘a free born man’. Tertullian 
was aware of Marcion’s aristocraticism. The fact seems to have rankled 
in the brilliant Carthaginian’s mind.’ Another instance is to be found 
in those lines of the Hymn where the poet speaks thus: ‘I put on 
a garb like theirs’,* that is like the Egyptians or the unclean. In other 
words, the poet says that he put off his own spiritual robes and put on 
the grosser garments of the official Christian belief in Rome in which 
God as the Creator of the physical was acknowledged. It is history 
that Cerdon attempted to assimilate himself to the Church in Rome.* 
His assimilation was not successful. He wore their clothing with an 
air. For he writes: ‘In some way or another they perceived that 
I was not their countryman.’* Pseudo-Tertullian appears to have 
known this when he wrote in his valuable notice of Cerdon : 
Detectus, quoniam voces et verba veneni 
Spargebat furtim. 
A third instance logically completes the autobiography of the other two. 
It is known that Cerdon broke from the Church. Thus the Hymn 
records : 
And their filthy and unclean garb 
I stripped off and left in their country (62). 
He cast aside the Hebraized Christianity of Rome and remade the 
Fravashi assent. Historical consent to this conclusion is to be found 
in Marcion’s Christianity freed, as it was, from the notions of divine 
creatorship for the physical and based, on its cosmological side, upon 
a spiritual dualism. In the light of these most intimate harmonies 
between teacher and pupil some new significance is lent to a piece of 
literary history contained in Ephrem Syrus. In that Father's Fifth 
Discourse to Hypatius® occurs the statement: ‘But as for Mani and 
Marcion, the one before and the other after, with Bardesan in the 


1 Tertullian Adv. Mare. iv 4. 2? Hymn, 29-35. 
5 Cf. Irenaeus Adversus Haereses iii 4. 2. * Hymn, 31. 
5 Ed. Mitchell, 1912, xevii; cf. xcix. 
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middle, one enquiry is directed against the three of them. But let 
Marcion be asked first as (being) the first.’ The precedence given to 
Marcion’s views is accompanied by another striking fact: side by side 
with them are indubitable summaries of the contents of the Hymn. 
The poem is used in this discourse by Ephrem as a Marcionite docu- 
ment. Therefore Bardesan is not the influencer but the influenced 
according to the temporal order maintained twice in the same composi- 
tion from the pen of this noted Syrian writer. Cerdon can claim the 
Hymn. Then he is no longer a pale voiceless figure in the history of 
second century thought. His voice has now a certain exquisite power 
of compulsion. 

Ephrem’s use of the Hymn offers further help to the arguments 
which have led to the suggestion of Cerdon. He does not mention the 
latter’s name in his Hypatian discourses ; but as it has been said he 
evidently considers the Hymn to be a Marcionite document, else he 
would not so intertwine the summaries of its lines with the doctrines of 
Marcionism that they explain the latter. Two passages from Ephrem’s 
Fifth Discourse will serve to cover the Hymn and also the Syrian 
Father's interpretation of it. 

‘For if the Soul came from a Place, as they say, who know not what 
they say, how and why is it not able to return to its natural place? For 
if it was sent forth when it was a child it was here that it received 
understanding, and that Place which was deprived of Intelligence was 
abandoned by it. And if when it was possessed of knowledge it was 
conducted on its way, how did it leave understanding behind? And 
if the Body perturbed it and so it forgot, as long as it is associated with 
the Body it is forgetful.’ 

Taking the sentences in order of this first citation it will be seen that 
the spiritualized Parthia of the Hymn has become a ‘Place’. The 
word is an abstract one—the Geography of the Spirit has now been 
learnt in the Schools—but it means the same territory, the country of 
the Over-ones where was the very gold of Truth. The second sentence 
with its reference to the child setting forth on its journey retains too 
much of the original poem that it could have come from any other 
source. Then the whole prologue to the Roman experience recorded 
in the Hymn is in these two sentences. The third sentence establishes 
conclusively that the wealth of the pilgrim was spiritual—Ephrem says 
that he ‘received understanding’. The after part of this sentence is 
cloudy. Certainly the putting off of the robe is being described. 
Ephrem is not quite sure whether the Place or the pilgrim is ‘deprived’ 
of wealth. Still it is evident that he refers to the disrobing, and that 
the disrobing is the leaving behind of garnered riches; and also that 
there was a going down from or an abandonment of the Place on the 
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part of the pilgrim. The question that follows, ‘and if when it was 
possessed of knowledge it was conducted on its way, how did it leave 
understanding behind ?’, not only makes verbal allusion to the Hymn 
as is to be seen from couplets 9-10, &c., it also reaffirms the interpreta- 
tion that finds in the pilgrim’s pack spiritual riches which he could 
both take with him and yet leave behind him in pristine beauty as the 
Partho-Syrian faith taught. The fourth and last sentence of the citation 
is a further reaffirmation of the dualistic scheme by means of its three 
assertions—(1) the body perturbs the soul ; (2) this perturbation is the 
cause of the pilgrim’s forgetfulness (the soul and the pilgrim are one in 
Ephrem’s summary) ; (3) so long as the body rules over the soul the 
pilgrim will forget. The harmony is sure between Ephrem’s under- 
standing of the Hymn and the interpretative analysis given above. 
Also his epitome, seeing that it is in an exposition of Marcion’s views, 
will bear the weight of the dogmatic and historic conclusions cognate 
to the three assertions and concerning Cerdon. These conclusions 
are set forth in the above analysis. 

The second passage from Ephrem to be noticed is a continuation of 
the first. He writes: ‘And if it is forgetful, how do the false teachers 
teach it to remember anything that it has forgotten? It actually lost 
its knowledge and a borrowed Voice teaches it again, it lost all its 
understanding, and a buzzing sound in the ear makes it remember!.. . 
For, moreover a Soul has no need of another Soul to lean on to teach. 
For as wild animals are not dependent on one another because that 
animal life is part of their nature, so“one Soul is not dependent upon 
another in the matter of knowledge because their essential knowledge 
is the same, if, as they say, the Essence of “all the Souls is one”.’? 

It will be seen that this citation is taken up with the theme of how 
lost knowledge is regained ; as Ephrem with part-misunderstanding will 
describe the condition of the pilgrim soul. He says that a ‘ borrowed 
voice’ and a ‘buzzing sound in the ear’ bring back remembrance. 
The functions of the Letter sent from the royal Parthian homeland 
were a speaking voice and a sound of movement like birds’ wings ; and 
these both spake anew and actuated unto remembrance the ancestral 
message written in the pilgrim’s heart. Once more the verbal reproduc- 
tion of the Hymn in Ephrem’s summary should be underlined. And 
as before direct allusion is mingled with keen comment that betrays 
knowledge on the later Syrian’s part. Indeed, many of the tortuous 
phrases in Ephrem are often due to the amount of what he knows. 
His clouds come from light. Thus he is found to be acquainted with 
Fravashism in the Hymn when he challenges the idea of a learning 


1 Mitchell, cvii-cviii; cf. cix for the same concept of ‘ Place’. 
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and a teaching soul, and the dependence of one soul upon another for 
the impartation of spiritual wealth. If the first citation covers the 
Hymn from its opening to the moment of the pilgrim’s forgetfulness 
towards his native belief because he has absorbed Roman Judaic 
Christianity, then the second citation takes up the subject-matter of 
the Hymn from his awakening until the last line where the robe and 
the ring become his with all the dignities of a faithful prince. Ephrem’s 
discourse goes on to develope the dualism behind these two passages 
with such distinct Marcionite colour in the language that it can be 
discussed only in a treatment of the Pontic thinker’s religion. But the 
name of Marcion calls up the name of the teacher from whom he learnt 
the spiritual dualism which was the foundation of his own theology. 
And Ephrem Syrus helps to restore an unfading inheritance to Cerdon." 


VACHER BuRCuH. 


! Additional note for couplets 16-20, The source of the conjunction of Pearl and 
Dragon may perhaps be traced to early relations in the pearl industry between 
China and the district of the Persian Gulf. Those relations go back to the fifth 
century B.c, (Jackson Shells as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture, 1917, 
98). Kwangtsze, the Tadist writer of the fourth century B.c., records the ancient 
physiographic fact that great pearls are found in deep waters under the chin of 
a black dragon (Legge S. B. E. 40. 211). He gives to pearl no symbolic meaning. 
Thus Chinese industrial and natural history harmonize with the place of Maishan 
in the Hymn. Moreover, the Hymn has syriacized and spiritualized the ancient 
physiographical notion where it speaks of the Pearl in the midst of the sea watched 
by the dragon. When the Pearl passes into Chinese-Moslem literature it becomes 
the symbol of God, e.g. 21. The Four Character Classic for the recognition 
of the Precious Pearl (God) of the Arabs (Ogilvie and Zwemer A classified 
bibliography of books on Islam in Chinese and Chinese-Arabic; Chinese Recorder, 
1917, 654). Its symbolization of Jesus Christ in Syrian usage later than the 
Hymn, and especially in ritual, is well known (e.g. Saeki The Nestorian Monument 
in China, 1916, 13). 
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THE LATIN SOURCES OF THE COMMENTARY OF 
PELAGIUS ON THE EPISTLE OF ST PAUL TO 
THE ROMANS. 


PREFACE. 


Tue following enquiry into the Latin sources of Pelagius’s Com- 
mentary on ‘Romans’ was begun some three years ago. Perhaps it 
may not be amiss to explain how the work came to be attempted. 
It is the outcome of a suggestion I ventured to make to my old 
teacher Dr A. Souter, Regius Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Aberdeen, that I should undertake some work of research which, 
while of sufficient value in itself, might also be subsidiary, if possible, 
to his own labours. He was good enough to prescribe the task of 
investigating the sources of Pelagius’s Commentary, and though I under- 
took it with considerable diffidence, I felt it an honour to be allowed 
to work in a small corner of the field which he has made so peculiarly 
his own, At the outset it seemed not impossible that the results of 
such an enquiry might be largely negative, but it was seen at an early 
stage that the work, though not unproductive of positive results, was 
going to be arduous as well as fruitful. It has therefore been limited 
in scope, and, although something has now been achieved, it is a matter 
of regret to me that as yet I can submit only the partial results of an 
investigation which I hope some day to be able to complete. 

The work has many defects. It has been carried on during vaca- 
tions and in such moments as it has been possible to rescue from the 
claims of exacting professional duties. This may account for incon- 
sistencies and a general lack of cohesion which might otherwise have 
been avoided. Furthermore, it is the work of a scholar, not of a 
theologian. Of course in attempting to estimate the debt of one 
commentator to another an effort has been made to understand not 
only the comments but also the matter commented on. At the outset 
the inexperience of the writer led him to suppose that whenever he had 
any difficulty in understanding St Paul’s doctrine, he had merely to 
consult a modern commentary and the difficulty would disappear. 
This hope proved illusory. The commentaries I occasionally used— 
not British commentaries, it may be said—certainly spoke with authority, 
but they were on the whole not helpful and were reluctantly abandoned. 
It was different with the admirable exposition of ‘Romans’ by Drs Sanday 
and Headlam, which I regret did not come into my hands until the 
present work was practically completed, and which was of the utmost 
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assistance to me in my attempt to deal with some of the difficulties of 
Romans viii and ix. It was most comforting for a layman to read in 
a work of such standing that few can be quite certain that they have 
really understood the ninth chapter of Romans, and that St Paul 
himself never squarely faced the problem of Free-will and Predestina- 
tion. I have therefore felt that it is not my province to attempt 
anything in the nature of a general statement of the doctrine of 
Pelagius, or to compare him in general terms with the writers from 
whom he seems to have borrowed. Thus far my work must prove 
disappointing to theological critics. ‘The method adopted has been 
simply to read the comment of Pelagius and compare it with the 
corresponding ' (and usually longer) comment of the earlier writer. It 
may be objected that this method makes it impossible to see the forest 
for the trees. It serves at any rate to establish many definite points 
of contact, and generalizations may be safely left to those who are 
better qualified than I to make them. I have ventured to asterisk, 
and in a few cases to double-asterisk, those sections which seem to 
contain something of particular interest or significance, and if some 
of the other sections appear to deal with matters of little importance, 
it must be remembered that they are included for their value as 
cumulative evidence. It is hoped that the faults of the work will be 
forgiven to one who, though no theologian, has at least been sufficiently 
interested in his author to attempt to do for him what as yet no 
theologian seems to have done. 

If there be any truth in the saying that every Scotsman has a natural 
taste for theology, the present writer has no need to account for his 
being deeply interested in his author, Apart, however, from his 
profound significance as a theological writer, Pelagius is a fascinating 
and somewhat melancholy figure. By a curious irony of fate he was 
excommunicated as a heretic by the same Church which afterwards 
shewed no particular distaste for some of his heresies. The more one 
studies him, the more one feels that he was not consciously or deliberately 
a heretic. He was no schismatic or trampler-down of established 
creeds. He wrote at a time when the doctrines of the Church were 
not all crystallized or precisely defined, and he merely expressed many 
of the beliefs that were current in his time. His view of Predestination 
he seems to have taken from Ambrosiaster. His doctrine with regard 
to Original Sin appears to have come from the same source. In his 
insistence on the freedom of the will he was doubtless influenced by 
Origen, through the ‘translation’ of Rufinus. If he was led to attribute 
unlimited powers to the ‘Good Will’ in its eternal conflict with the 


1 It will be shewn, however, e.g. on Rom, iv. 7, 8, that Pelagius’s borrowings do 
not always come from the corresponding passage in the earlier commentary. 
M 2 
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‘Habit of Sin’, and to underestimate the need for Divine Grace, one 
must remember that he probably lived a life of monastic seclusion from 
the world and its temptations. He had not passed through the 
experience of Augustine. One feels he must have been surprised 
and distressed to find himself arraigned as a heretic. Not that he 
could not defend himself with vigour. He could, and did, maintain 
the truth of his doctrines, but he insisted at the same time that they 
were orthodox. In a.p. 420 he was driven from the pale of the 

Church. History is silent as to his subsequent life. His excommunica- 

tion must have wounded him deeply, and it is probable he did not long 

survive the blow. 

The present attempt to contribute a few facts to the sum-total of 
our knowledge of Pelagius was, as has been said, undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Souter. I feel I cannot adequately acknow- 
ledge the unfailing encouragement and help I have received from him 
at all stages of the work. Chief among his many kindnesses has been 
the use he permitted me to make of the MS draft of his restored text 
of Pelagius. All my quotations from the Commentary are taken from 
this text’ and not from the corrupt Migne edition. For the gift and 
loan of books necessary to my work I owe him most grateful thanks. 
He has always been ready to suspend his own labours to talk about 
Pelagius or to help me in other ways. How much I have learned 
when we were thus ‘ Pelagianizing’ together it would be impossible to 
say. I can only acknowledge the debt in the hope that the good seed 
has not all been sown in vain. 

Appended is a brief bibliography : 

A. Souter Zhe Commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of Paul: The 
Problem of its Restoration (Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. ii. London 1907). 

A. Souter Zhe Character and History of Pelagius’s Commentary on the 
Epistles of St Paul (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vii. 
London 1916). 

A. Souter A Study of Ambrosiaster (Texts and Studies, vol. vii, no. 4. 
Cambridge 1905). 

A. Engelbrecht Zyranni Rufini Opera, Pars I {= C.S.E.L. 46]. Intro- 
duction (Vienna rgro). 

A. Bruckner Quellen zur Geschichte des Pelagianischen Streites (Tiibingen 
1906). 


! These quotations, while agreeing in the main with the final draft of the text as 
it will be published in Professor Souter’s edition, are not to be taken as necessarily 
representing it in every particular. For instance, apart from possible errors in 
transcription, I have not reproduced variations of type designed to show inter alia 
Scripture passages incorporated in the comments. 
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Sanday and Headlam A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, 5th edition (Edinburgh 1905). 

R. Simon Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du Nouveau 
Testament pp. 236 ff (Rotterdam 1693). 

C. H. Turner Article on Early Greek Commentaries in vol. v of 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Pelagius is our earliest British author, and the great significance of 
his works makes them well worthy of study. Among his writings the 
Commentaries on the Thirteen Epistles of St Paul take a prominent 
place. These commentaries, which were written about A.D. 409, are 
not printed except in a form which is at once of questionable authen- 
ticity and swarms with textual corruption. The interpolations, for 
instance, in the commentary on ‘ Romans’ as printed in the Migne 
edition, amount to over one-sixth of the whole. Hitherto the only 
scholar’ who has done any work on the sources of Pelagius’s writings 
is the great French writer, Richard Simon. Perhaps it is just as well 
that scholars did not study this question fully before the precise content 
of the commentary was known and it was published in a pure text. 
On December 12, 1906, a paper was read before the British Academy 
by Professor Souter, in which he claimed to have discovered the 
original form of the Pelagius commentary in a text of great purity in 
a manuscript of the Reichenau collection at Karlsruhe. This claim 
has been unanimously allowed by the critics. The present enquiry 
is therefore based upon the restored text of Pelagius, which, as stated 
in the Preface, was most kindly put into my hands by Professor Souter. 
This text, of course, contains none of the interpolations, and though 
they have not as yet been edited, I have nevertheless taken account of 
them in my work. My study of those in the commentary on ‘ Romans’ 
suggested to me that they were all written by the same hand and by 
a Pelagian, not Pelagius. Professor Souter with fuller knowledge con- 
firmed this view. He is preparing an argument to prove that the inter- 
polations are by a Pelagian, and were written within a generation of the 
appearance of the commentary. In the following work the passages 
relating to the interpolator will be found printed in small type. 

An enquiry into the complete sources, both Greek and Latin, of the 
whole commentary is most desirable, but it has been thought better for 


1 This statement is hardly fair to Professor Souter. In his second Academy 
paper on Pelagius, p. 14, he mentions Ambrosiaster as one of the authorities 
apparently used by Pelagius. This is one of the fruits of his study of these authors. 
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various reasons to limit the investigation at present to the most 
influential and important part of the commentary, viz. that on ‘ Romans’, 
and to Latin sources only, for Pelagius is a master of Latinity and may 
be presumed at least to have used some Latin sources. If the pro- 
priety of this method of procedure be questioned, it may be mentioned 
here—what will be made explicit at a later stage—that the author used 
Rufinus’s ‘translation’ of Origen rather than the original Origen. This 
at once suggests that the sources of the commentary were not pre- 
dominantly or exclusively Greek, because Rufinus was known to his 
contemporaries to be extremely free in his handling of Greek originals. 
Further, there were in existence commentaries on certain of the Pauline 
Epistles by at least four predecessors of Pelagius, viz. Victorinus Afer, 
Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and Augustine. Pelagius, it is true, mentions 
none of these or any other writers by name,’ but it was the regular 
practice of ancient commentators to make use of the work of other 
writers without acknowledgement,’ and it is absurd to suppose that 
a writer of such brief notes as those of Pelagius would assume an atti- 
tude of complete indifference to earlier productions on he same topic 
in his own language. 

In seeking to discover possible Latin authorities used by our author, 
one has to remember, what was pointed out above, that none is actually 
named. Among Latin sources the most obvious are earlier Latin 
commentators. It is unsafe, however, to suppose that these alone were 
used, because there is clear evidence in Pelagius’s other writings that 
he used Cyprian, Lactantius, and Ambrose, not one of whom com- 
mented on the Epistles of St Paul. In his commentary on ‘ Romans’ 
Pelagius is fond of referring to the opinions of ‘ certain people’, often 
with disapproval, sometimes with approval, and occasionally without 
expressing any opinion at all. An examination of these Quidam 
passages appears to shew, if the existing indexes can be trusted, that 
neither Tertullian nor Cyprian nor Novatian nor Lactantius nor 
Hilary is among the theological authors employed.* We may assume, 
then, that little or no use was made of these writers, at least as far as 
the Epistle to the Romans is concerned. Our investigation is thus 
practically limited to surviving commentaries on ‘ Romans’ whose date 
is known to be prior to that of Pelagius—say a.p. 409. It is not 
impossible that in commenting on ‘ Romans’ Pelagius used commen- 
taries on other parts of the Bible, but the proper course in an investiga- 
tion like the present is to start with the obvious. A pioneer in an 
enquiry like this is entitled to the indulgence of the critics. 


1 Except such heretics as were also writers and are stigmatized by him. 
2 Vid. A. Souter A Study of Ambrosiaster pp. 7, 164. 
$ For this statement I am indebted to Professor Souter. 
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The surviving Latin commentaries on ‘Romans’ prior to A. D. 409 
are: 
(1) The Commentary of Ambrosiaster, about 375, 
(2) Augustine, Zxpositio Quarundam Propositionum ex Epistula ad 
Romanos and Epistulae ad Romanos Inchoata Expositio, about 394, 
(3) Rufinus’s ‘translation’ of Origen, about 405. 
These we proceed to examine in detail. 


PART I 


THE COMMENTARY OF PELAGIUS ON ‘ROMANS’ COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF AMBROSIASTER. 


The text of the Ambrosiaster commentary here used is the faulty 
Migne reprint (Paris 1879) of the Benedictine edition of 1690. This 
is selected as being the most readily accessible, but it is quite unsuited 
to the critical requirements of the present day. A critical edition by 
Father Brewer, S.J., is in preparation for the Vienna Corpus, in which 
the ancient editions will be distinguished. Some notion of the wide 
divergences between the MSS may be obtained both from the notes in the 
Benedictine edition and from Professor Souter’s Study of Ambrosiaster 
pp. 187-189. The list of MSS given by the Benedictines in vol. iv 
p- 779 of the Venice edition, 1751, shews that almost all were of French 
provenance. In spite of their care, however, a great improvement can 
be made both in Scripture emmata and in comments. 

The general character of the commentary has been described by 
Professor Souter of. cit. pp. 6-8. Several of his remarks about 
Ambrosiaster could be applied with equal truth to Pelagius. Both, as 
a rule, write brief comments, those of Pelagius being generally the 
shorter. Both give practical, common-sense explanations, and avoid 
the Alexandrine or allegorical method of interpretation. Both are 
writing for orthodox Christians, and in both ‘the current heretical errors 
are from time to time pointed out and stigmatized’. The two writers 
have, of course, their points of difference. Ambrosiaster, whose 
identity is still a matter of some doubt,’ seems to have had a practical 
knowledge of affairs ; Pelagius lived the life of a monk and a student. 
Ambrosiaster had apparently little knowledge of Greek?; Pelagius 
knew Greek well. With regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, on 
which neither wrote a commentary, Ambrosiaster did not regard it as 
Pauline ; Pelagius did. In spite of these differences, however, there 

1 The latest view, that of Dom G. Morin, O.S.B., is that he was Evagrius of 
Antioch—vid. Revue Bénédictine, 1914, pp. 1 ff. 

2 He certainly had no respect for Greek authorities : see on Rom. v 14. 
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can hardly be any doubt that Pelagius borrowed largely from the earlier 
commentator. To see this it is not perhaps necessary to read through 
all the notes that follow. A perusal of the asterisked sections will shew 
the most obvious and important points of contact. An interesting 
result of the comparison has been to establish the fact of a strong 
family resemblance between Ambrosiaster, Origen-Rufinus, and Pela- 
gius in their comments on certain passages in ‘Romans’ (see, for 
instance, note 108 on Rom. viii 26). In some cases there appear to be 
points of contact between Ambrosiaster and Origen-Rufinus, where 
Pelagius has taken a line independent of either (see note 176). The 
edition used in quoting from Origen-Rufinus is that of Lommatzsch, 
vols. vi and vii, the former containing Rom. i to vi 11, and the latter 
Rom. vi 12 to xvi 27. When reference is made to any particular page, 
it will be easily understood which volume is meant. 


1. Rom.i1. There are few points of contact between P 669. 13- 
670. 20 and Ambstr. 49. 33-51. 8. Discussing Paul’s change of name 
A says that it took place fostguam credidit and, later, cum ad fidem 
Christi accessit, implying the ‘progress and growth’ of P 669. 15 f. 
Compare the /fem interpolator 669, 20 f. 

P’s definition of Zvangelium as bona adnuntiatio 670. 17 £ resembles 
that of A 50. 28 donum nuntium (acc.). 

P 669. 23-29 regards the expression ‘ servus Iesu Christi’ as an expres- 
sion of humility. So A 49. 41 ff says that Paul among other things 
has now become humble. 

2. Rom. i 2. One is not surprised to find both P and Ambstr. 
commenting on God’s promising the gospel in nearly identical terms. 

P 670. 28f says (Paulus) dicit quod et ante evangelium sit promissum, 
while A 51. 11 has iam prius Evangelium eius dicit (sc. Paulus) a Deo 
promissum, 

3. Rom.i 3. The whole of P’s notes—670. 27 to 671. 3—appear 
to summarize Ambstr. 50. 1-19; 51. 37-52. 9. 

As to the birth of Christ, P 670. 30-32 explains that Paul says that 
Christ was created according to the flesh of the stock of David, and 
adds ‘that is, of the Virgin Mary’, according to the prophesy of Esaias. 
With this compare, in particular, the conclusion of A’s note 52, with 
the prophesy quoted in line 6 from Isa. vii 14, and also the variant in 
several MSS (19 on Ambstr. 51. 41) Dei Filium ex Maria. So also the 
interpolated passage in P 670. 36 eo quod ex virgine natus est. 

P also, 670. 35, speaks of the birth of Christ in the flesh as being 
dissimilis ceteris ; with which compare A 52. 4f guia ab humanae legis 
nativitate distaret, 


P 670. 38 explains ‘factus’ as factus per spiritum sanctum; with which 
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cf. Ambstr. 51. 38 f gué erat Dei Filius secundum Spiritum sanctum, and 
also 52. 2f factus opere Spiritus sancti de Virgine, hoc est natus. The 
reference to the Virgin in this latter passage again recalls the passage in 
P 670. 31, alluded to above. There are further references to the Spirit and 
the Virgin in the interpolated passages P 671. 5-9. 

There are references to Photinus both in P 671. 1 and Ambstr. 50. 11 f. 
According to A, the Jews and Photinus thought that Paul denied the 
divinity of Jesus, whereas Paul, as Ambstr. points out, uses the terms 
‘Jesus’ and ‘Christ’ indifferently to denote both the divine and the 
human Jesus. In view of this it is a little difficult to see how ‘by 
adding “according to the flesh” Paul refuted Photinus’; ‘for’, 
Pelagius continues, ‘if he (sc. Christ) was made according to the flesh, 
he was assuredly not made according to the substance of the word’. 
Ambstr. 51. 38-46 says that Christ was both. 

Perhaps this is one of the cases where Pelagius takes one portion of 
a comment and rejects or neglects another, for, as will be shewn later, 
he seems to have taken the latter part of his comment from Augustine’s 
Inchoata Expositio § 4. 

4. Rom.i4. The comm. of P and A touch one another in two 
places. P 671. 9f says that Christ was declared to be the son of God 
with power wf sit in omnibus ipse primatum tenens. Compare the 
reference to Christ becoming Lord of all (Ambstr. 52. 32). 

Both comm. speak of the resurrection of Christ as paving the way 
for a general resurrection. Pelagius’s qualification—671. 17 ff—non 
omnium resurgentium, sed ad Christum pertinentium etc., which seems to 
be implied in Ambstr. 52. 38 «ut redimeret nos, is doubtless taken from 
Augustine Juch. Expos. § 5. 

5. Rom. i 5. Both comm. here make use of the expression vice 
followed by a genitive. Ambstr. 52. 48 speaks of the apostles receiving 
power ut vice Domini signis doctrinam Dominicam acceptabilem facerent ; 
and Pelag. 671. 30 says Vice nominis eius fungimur. 

Ambstr. 53. 2 says Missos igitur apostolos vocat. With this cf. Pelag. 
671. 22 f, also 31, and Origen-Rufinus I 7 p. 30. 

6. Rom.i6. Pelagius’s expression—671. 35—afostolatum accepimus 
conveys the same idea as that used by Ambstr. 53. 12 /egatione nobis 
Sungentibus. 

*7. Rom.i7. Pelagius in his notes on this verse—671. 36-49— 
has made great use of Ambstr. 53. 20-40. 

In explaining ‘omnibus qui sunt Romae’ as omnibus credentibus, 
P is obviously following Ambstr. 53. 20-23, who says that Paul is 
addressing those gui de Dei Filio recte sentiunt, and again, in line 30 
gui recte credunt. 

P’s short note—671. 39 f—sanctis vocatione dei non merito sanctitatis 
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is in keeping with Ambstr. 53. 23-27. 


Expos. § 7. 
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Compare also Augustine Zuch. 


Lastly, with the exception of the opening part, P’s note—671. 45 ff— 
appears to be just a summary of Ambstr. 53. 30—40. 


Pelagius. 


et gratis nobis peccata remissa 
sunt, et reconciliati sumus deo 


Ambrosiaster. 


Gratia est, quia a peccatis absoluti 
sunt: pax vero, quia ex inimicis 


per mortem filii eius. Commonet 
etiam pacificos esse debere, unam 
eandemque gratiam consecutos. 


reconciliati sunt Creatori, sicut 
dicit Dominus: ‘In quamcunque 
domum introieritis, et receperint 
vos, dicite: Pax huic domui.’ 
. ..: Christum autem Dominum 
(sc. nostrum dicit), quia eius san- 
guine redempti, facti sumus filii 
Dei. 

A similar definition is given by Augustine Zach. Expos. § 8. This 
raises the question whether Ambrosiaster may not be the ultimate 
source of the comments of both Augustine and Pelagius. 

*8. Rom. i 8. P’s note on the first part of this verse ‘ Primum 
quidem gratias ago Deo meo’—671. 50-53—shews traces of indebted- 
ness to Ambstr. In particular the idea that God is father of all is 
expressed by P—/Vatura deus omnium est—and by A—54. 10 f—guia 
ex ipso est omnis paternitas. 

It is, however, in his note on the second part of the verse that P— 
672. 1-7—has made obvious use of Ambstr. 

In the first of his alternative expositions P says Paul ‘ prudenter 
laudat, ut provocet ad profectum’—672.2. This is a favourite expres- 
sion’ of P, and occurs also in his comm.’ on Rom. xv 14—740. 36 f— 
and again, on 1 Cor. i 4, in P 747.11. The idea and, indeed, the 
expression are obviously.taken from Ambstr. On Rom. i 8, Ambstr. 
54. 7f has hortatur ad profectum (cf. also above 54. 5 sciens illos posse 
proficere|. So on Rom. xv 14 Ambstr.—184. 5 f—says per laudem 
enim provocat cos ad meliorem et intellectum et vitam. On 1 Cor. i 4 
Ambstr. does not indeed use the expression provocare or hortari ad 
profectum, but he again refers to praising. The first word on A 195. 1 
is Jaudat. Compare also Ambstr. 168. 12 f on Rom. xii 15 frovocat 
... ad profectum. 

In P’s second explanation, 672. 2-5, the two ideas of the Romans 


1 This is pointed out by Professor Souter in his first paper to the British 
Academy on the Commentary of Pelagius p. 17. 

2 See note 171. 

3 Cf. also Pelag. 742. 39 and sof. 
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being the conquerors of the world and subjecting themselves to a new 
faith are also expressed in A 53. 45 f. The passages are :— 


Pelagius. Ambrosiaster. 


omni mundo mirum fuit Romanos Quod cum Romani regnarent in 
credidisse, qui idolorum nimia mundo, subiecerint se fidei Christia- 
fuerant cultura possessi, ita ut sae. 

omnium gentium dits, quas vicerant, 

deservirent. 


9. Rom.ig. Defining the phrase ‘in spiritu meo’ as i” ‘oto corde 
meo et prompla devotione, P—672. 9f—is expressing two ideas which 
occur in Ambstr., viz. A 54. 38 in mente; 39 spiritu vel animo; 
40 animo: also A 54. 48 devotus animus. ‘The rest of P’s note appears 
to be independent of Ambstr. 

10. Rom. iro. P’s comments on the vo/untas dei as the necessary 
condition of a prosperous journey—672. 19-26—harmonize with the 
longer note of Ambstr. 55. 10 ff. There is a verbal parallel between 
P 672. 21f voluntas dei, quae omnia novit and A 55. 22f provida est 
Dei voluntas. 

ll. Rom.iu. Pelagius here writes a characteristically brief note 
and does not concern himself with several of the points raised by 
Ambstr. in his longer exposition. Both comm., however, point out 
that this Verse enables us to understand what exactly Paul is praising 
in the Romans: see P 672. 31-33 and Ambstr. 55. 51-56. 13. The 
underlying idea seems to be that, although the Romans have made 
some progress in the faith, they still require something in the way of 
personal help from the Apostle. 

It is interesting to note that the interpolator’s expression Eorum roboretur fides— 
P 672. 38 f—may be an echo of Ambstr. 54. 17 f, on Rom. i 8, where he says aut 
enim gaudebant roborati, qui crediderant. 

12. Rom. i 12. Pelagius’s comm.—672. 41 f—is little more than 
a paraphrase of the verse. Note, however, the resemblance between 
his expression—ut per communem fidem invicem consolemur—and the 
following, from Ambstr. 56. 20f Ac per hoc consolemur, inguit, per unam 
atque eandem fidem. 

*13. Rom.i 13. P’s note—672. 44 f—is obviously a summary of 
autem, A 
enim, P)}) 
arbitror ignorare vos’ etc. instead of Vulg. ‘Nolo autem’ etc. This is 
Professor Souter’s restoration, instead of ‘ Nolo autem’ in Migne. With- 
out it Pelagius’s comm. would have no point. 

Note further that Ambstr. 56. 37 ff, discussing the phrase ‘ vocatis 
sanctis’ in Rom. i 7, says hoc ad Dei pertinet praescientiam, quia quos 


Ambstr. 56. 27-32. Note that both comm. read ‘Non { 
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scit Deus futuros sanctos ete. With this compare P on Rom. i 1— 
669. 33f—/am in praescientia ad hoc vocatus etc. The comm. of 
Ambstr., above quoted, on the foreknowledge of God, has, of course, 
many parallels in Pelagius, e.g. P 711. 31 and 48; 712. 15; 715. 25; 
722. 35. So also in Origen-Rufinus, e.g. I 3 p. 18 on Rom. i 1. 

P does not take his explanation of ‘prohibitus’ from Ambstr ‘The 
short note which follows—672. 53 f—is a mere gloss and quite unlike 
that of A. 

14. Rom. i 14. Pelagius’s remark—672. 58 f—apud quos omnis 
philosophia est \ooks very like a summing up of Ambstr. 57. 24-28. 

Ambrosiaster takes.Greeks, Barbarians, wise, and unwise to represent 
four categories, Pelagius makes only two. Ambstr. explains ‘the 
Greeks’ in this verse to mean those Gentiles who are called Romans 
either by nationality or adoption. P, with his usual disregard for 
elaborating small points, says simply Sapientes Grecos . . . barbaros 
insipientes appellat. |Note the chiastic order of words. There is 
another example at P 678. 3—see note 27. Pelagius is fond of chiasmus. | 

15. Rom. i 16, Pelagius in his comm. on this verse has taken 
a line which seems on the whole independent of either Origen-Rufinus 
or Ambstr. His notes, however, shew three slight traces of the influence 
of A. He says—673. 14—simul et illos hereticos tangit etc., and the 
word /angit may have been a recollection of Ambstr. 57. 48—Hoc dicto 
illos tangit etc. Both commentators point out that Paul is here referring 
to certain heretics. 

In his comm. on ‘virtus enim dei est in salutem’—/Vu/la maior 
virtus est quam quae DEVICTA MORTE homini perditam reddidit vitam— 
Pelagius, 673. 22, may have been echoing Ambstr. 58. 12 f Praedicatio 
enim crucis Christi indicium est |v. 1. iudicium est| MORTIS EVICTAE. 

Lastly, both comm. insist on the importance of faith. Pelagius— 
673. 27 ff—in his first alternative exposition of ‘Iudaeo primum et 
Greco’ says guod iustum fuerit, ut, guo modo Habraham credens... per 
solam ... fidem salvatus est, ita ceteri credentes salvarentur. So Ambstr. 
58. 27 f says Si ergo et Iudaeus non iustificatur, nisi per fidem Christi 
Lesu, ete. 

16. Rom.i17. Pelagius’s comm. on this verse shew little signs of 
dependence on Ambstr. In his alternative exposition, however, 
673. 29 ff, his allusion to the ¢ruthfulness of God in fulfilling His 
promises may almost be paralleled by Ambstr. 58. 51f megat enim 
(sc. iniustus) VERACEM Deum, qui non credit Deum dedisse quod promisit. 
Compare P, loc. cit., guod illud testamentum, quod per legem deus VERAX 
promiserat, etc. 


It is curious that the interpolator—P 673. 34—again makes use of the word 
voborari. So also in the interpolated passage in P 672. 35-39 the word roboretur 
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occurs in a comm, on Rom.i 8. With this latter cf. roborati, Ambstr. 54. 17 in 
a comm. on verse 8. 

P’s exposition of ‘ ex fide in fidem’ is totally unlike that of Ambstr. 

17. Rom.i18. P’s comm. on this verse are much fuller than those 
of Ambstr., and there are considerable interpolations. His comment 
in 673. 55 sive per naturae testimonium quite accords with Ambstr. 
59. 21-23, where occur: the two phrases aturalem legem and legem 
naturae. The point of both comm. is the same, that by this natural 
law the wrath of God can be apprehended: cf. A 65. 24. 

Pelagius’s note, beginning Jdeo dixit ‘in omnem’, guia wes esse 
videntur impietates, 673. 59 to 674. 12, is so obviously independent of 
Ambstr. that it is hardly worth looking for a parallel between A 59. 25 f 
—sed impii facti sunt NON COLENDO Creatorem—and P 674. 10 ff—ut 
impietas ad INIURIAM DE! ... pertinere videatur. 

The interpolator, however, at P 674. 15 f, seems to have made some use of 
Ambstr. Compare the two passages : 

Ambstr. 59. 26-28. Pelag. 674. 15-16. 
iniustitia in eis apparet, dum videntes Item: Scientes delinquunt, qui, Dei 
dissimulant a veritate, non fatentes veritate agnita, iniuste agunt. 
unum Deum. 
There is some similarity also in expression. 


18. Rom.i1g. Ambstr. has quite a short note here-—59. 30-36— 
the point of which is that the invisible God is made manifest by the 
visible universe which He has created. So the interpolator—P 674. 21 ff— 
says invisibilis Deus manifestatur hominibus ex his operibus quae operatus est et 
operatur, Pelagius is not content with mere affirmation, but launches 
out into a proof that the fact of a universe of created things necessarily 
implies the existence of a creator—P 674. 29-52. 

19. Rom.i20. As this verse is something of an amplification of 
v. 19, the comm. of Pelagius and Ambstr. are again in accord, but P 
can hardly be said to shew dependence on A, 

20. Rom.i21. The comm. of Ambstr. and Pelagius proceed on 
different lines, there being only one point where they appear to converge. 

On the words ‘Et obscuratum est insipiens cor eorum’, Ambstr. 
60. 29-33 says Webula erroris texit cor illorum, quia, cum Creatorem 
ex tis, guae fecit pulchra, amplius honorificare debuerint, obtusi sunt, 
velicto illo, haec sola dicentes sibi sufficere ad culturam, quae videntur. 

So Pelagius commenting on ‘ Evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis’ says 
—675. 16f—‘Evanuerunt’ @ naturali sapore, creaturas pro creatore 
venerando. Cf. also P 674. 53 ff. 

*21. Rom. i22-23. The comm. of P on these verses—675. 18-34— 
are quite in the spirit of Ambstr. Some things P obviously does not 
owe either to Ambstr. or to Origen-Rufinus, e.g. his allusion to the 
worshippers of Jupiter—675. 30 ff ; 673. 6 ff. 
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On the other hand, his short comment, 675. 18f, on verse 21 
Recedens a lumine veritatis, may have been suggested by the allusion 
of Ambstr. to the ‘wise’ of verse 22, apud guos plus potest imago quam 
veritas. And then follows A vivo enim Deo recedentes—Ambstr. 61. 
18-20. Cf. Ambstr. 63. 4 f Jn Deo autem manet veritas. 

Both comm. also point out the heinousness of changing the glory of 
God not into man but into the likeness of nian. P 675. 28 ff says nec 
in hominis solum, sed in imaginis hominis (sc. similitudinem mutaverunt 
etc.). So Ambstr. 61. off ut maiestatem invisibilis Dei, quem ex his 
factis agnoverant, non hominibus {or in homines| sed quod peius est, et 
inexcusabile crimen, in similitudinem hominum mutarent. 

Thirdly, both comm. remark on the foolishness of the professing wise 
who fail to see how much greater is the Creator than any of his creations ; 
cf. Ambstr. 60. 39 f cum st haec laudanda sint, quanto magis Creator 
illorum ! and Pelag. 674. 57 ff quanto magis factorem sempiternum et 
omni potentem et inmensum esse intellegere potuerunt (on Rom. i 19). 

22. Rom.i24. There is something in common between the de- 
finition given by Ambstr. 62. 15f of ‘tradere’—TZvadere autem est 
permittere, non incitare aut inmittere—and that of Pelag. 675. 41 ff— 
Tradere in scripturis dicitur deus, cum non retinet delinquentes propter 
arbitrii tibertatem, Compare also the interpolator—P 675. 39—who uses the 
word patitur. The idea of man’s arbitrii Libertas, which occurs also in 
Orig.-Ruf. I 18 p. 57, is also implied in Ambstr. e.g. 62. 10 where he 
says that men were allowed to do guae desiderabant. 

P’s comments on ‘in inmunditiam | , ut contumeliis adficiant cor- 
pora sua | inter semet ipsos’ are independent of Ambstr. 

23. Rom. i 25. P’s note—675. 54 ff—is in close accord with 
Ambstr. 62. 34 ff. Pelagius uses the general word ido/a while Ambstr. 
speaks of lapidibus, lignis, ceteris metallis, but does not employ the term 
idola at all. 

The rest of P’s notes on this verse shew no traces of dependence on 
Ambstr. 

Ambstr., however, in his next note 63. 14 uses the word zdo/o/atriam, 
so also in 64. 11. 

24. Rom.i26. P’s comment—676. 17 f—on the consequences of 
idolatry, quoted from Sap. 14. 27 is in accord with the comm. of 
Ambstr. 64. 11 ff on Rom. i 27 and 64. 17 f on verse 28 propter errores 
simulacrorum ete.: cf. also Ambstr. 65. 5f and 39 ff, and Pelag. 
677. 40. 

25. Rom.i29. P and A both point out that Paul begins with 
a generalization and then goes on to particularize : cf. Ambstr. 64. 29f 
[‘ Repletos, ait, omni iniquitate’] Hic summatim locutus est, et subicit 
membra iniquitatis ; and in 1. 34 infra Caput iniguitatis malitiam dixit, 
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cuius opus etc. P 676. 35 ff says ‘ [niguitatem et malitiam’ principales 
causas ostendit esse vitiorum. 

*26. Rom. i 29-32. In commenting on the various sins mentioned 
in verses 29-31 Pelagius for the most part writes a series of glosses, while 
Ambrosiaster rather tries to connect the different vitia together and 
shew how one sin begets others. There are, however, in several places 
signs of the influence of Ambstr. on the comm. of Pelagius. These 
indications are not always easy to detect, as they sometimes occur in 
comments on different verses. 

There are, firstly, further allusions to idolatry in P 676. 40, 54f, and 
677. 39 f, in the last of which Peiagius calls it omnium horum (sc. delic- 
torum) caput et causa, With these cf. the allusions in Ambstr. quoted 
above in note 24. 

Secondly, on v. 30, ‘ superbos, elatos, inventores malorum’—677. 1-9 
—P’s allusion to the devil and perdition, and his use of the word auctor 
in 1. 6 may have been suggested by the comm. of Ambstr. 65. 2 ff 
‘ inventores’, id est auctores, malorum. . . . Isti autem imitatores facti 
patris sui diaboli, idololatriae malum invenerunt, per quod omnia vitia in 
mundo sunt nata, et perditio maxima. ‘The idea contained in the relative 
clause has, of course, several parallels in P’s notes on these verses. 

Also, the idea that there are certain sins which men themselves con- 
demn is expressed by Ambstr. 64. 23 ff ut facta quae hominibus non 
ambigerent displicere, Deum crederent non vindicare, and by Pelagius 
677.29 f Cum, ex eo quod sibi quogque displicet malum etc. Compare also 


the interpolator above at Il, 28 f in quo et ipse alium hominem peccantem iudicat 
atque condemuat. 


Lastly, the variant reading of Ambstr. on Rom. i 31; 65. 60f ‘Omnis 
tamen conscientia novit Dei iustitiam creditam mundo’ recalls P’s com- 
ment on ‘ Manifestum est in illis’ [Rom.i 19; P 674. 28] Jn conscientiis 
corum. 

P’s comm. on Rom. i shew throughout traces of the influence of 
Ambrosiaster. In the latter part of the chapter, which deals with the 
sins of the Gentiles, the influence of the comment of A on any particular 
verse may not be discernible in the corresponding comment of Pelagius, 
but may be found in his note on another verse, which usually bears 
some relation to that commented on by Ambstr. 

27. Rom. ii 2. P’s note on Rom. ii 2—677. 57-678. 9—shews some 
traces of the influence of Ambstr, 

Ambstr. 67. 5-13. Pelagius 677 ad fin-678. 6. 

Non ignoramus Deum iudica- Si enim tu, peccator, peccato- 
turum de his in veritate, quando rem tui similem iudicas, guanio 
nos ipsi de his iudicamus. Si magis deus iustus te iudicabit iniu- 
enim nobis displicet, gvanto magis stum, ne illi mala placere et dis- 
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Ambstr. 67. 5-13 (cont.). 
Deo, qui magis iustus est et opus 
suum zelatur! In veritate ergo 
cum dicit iudicaturum Deum de 
his, terrorem incutit, ut quem hi 


Pelagius 677. ad fin-678. 6 (cont.). 
plicere bona forsitan videantur, 
quippe quem sine personarum 
acceptione nec amicis suis nec 
angelis peccantibus legimus /eper- 


perfidi incuriosum dicunt, iste  cisse. 
malos secundum veritatem dicat 
iudicaturum, hoc est, verissime 
reddere secundum mensuram 
unius cuiusque et non parcere. 


P’s note is to a large extent independent of Ambstr., but the two 
points of contact in the above comm. are fairly obvious. 

Note again in P 678. 3 the chiasmus—ma/a placere et displicere bona. 
Compare P 734. 25—Comparat diei scientiam, et ignorantiam nocti (on 
Rom. xiii 2). 

28. Rom. ii 3, 4. On escaping the judgement of God Ambstr. 67. 
19 ff says Won utique (sc. effugies iudicium Dei) ; quia si iudicium Dei in 
mundo evasisti, quia omnis haec potestas et iudicium ab eo est, in futurum 
non evades, or in the variant quoted below 52 ff, effugere tamen iudicium 
Det non poteris in futuro. ‘This is, of course, implied in P’s long note— 
678. 16-43—on Rom. ii 3, 4 and is also expressed in his comm. on 
Rom. i 32—P 677. 31 ff—wnon intellexerunt tales ab eo, et si non in prae- 
senti, tamen in futuro esse puniendos. 

The mistaken idea that God is not interested in human affairs is 
expressed in P 678. 30f—futatur enim res humanas aut minime curare 
aut culpas donare, quia differt. ‘This is referred to by Ambstr. in his 
comm. on Rom. ii 2—67. 10o—guem hi perfidi incuriosum dicunt—and 
in several places in his comm. on v. 3, e.g. at ll. 28, 33, and 41. 
Compare also P 683. 35 ff on Rom. iii 4. 

The interpolator on Rom. i 24—P 675. 36 ff—uses the word patitur of God, who 
allows the sinner to continue in sin. This note is practically repeated on Rom. ii 4 
in the interpolated passage P 678. 12-16. The word patitur occurs in the same 
connexion in the comm. of Ambstr. on Rom. ii 4—67. 48. 

29. Rom. ii 5, 6, 7, 8. Pelagius’s short comm. on these verses seem 
to be only slightly tinctured with Ambstr. In an alternative comm. on 
the first part of v. 7 P writes—678. 59 f—Boni operis merces per patien- 
liam expectatur, quia in praesenti vita non redditur. So Ambstr.—68. 
48 f—says Jn praesenti enim honor vel gloria frequenter amittitur. 

Pelagius’s phrase vindictam sentire—678. 49—may possibly have 
been suggested by Ambstr. 68. 25 sentiunt poenam (cf. Ambstr. 69. 19 
Ivasci enim dicitur Deus, ut vindicaturus credatur) but it is more 
probably taken from Augustine Propos. ix, a comment on Rom. ii °5 
which will be shewn itself to owe something to Ambstr. 
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30. Rom. iig. P’s first alternative explanation of the meaning of 
‘anima ’—679. 34-37—is in accord with Ambstr. 69. 27-31. 

The prerogative of the Jews, referred to by Ambstr. 69. 33, is stated by the 
interpolator at P 679. 31f—quoniam praeter naturalem legem scriptam habet (sc. 
Iudaeus). 

$1. Rom. ii 10. P in writing Gloria contra iram, honor contra 
indignationem—679. 41—is following, though not in detail, the method 
of Ambstr. 69. 39 f Quomodo incredulis tria poenalia posuit, sic et fide- 
libus ete. 

32. Rom. ii 12. P 679. 54 says that the Law here referred to is the 
lex litterae in lege naturae; Ambstr. 70. 15 says that Paul is speaking 
of the Law of Moses (without adding that it is included in the law of 
nature). The idea, which runs through the following comm. of P, 
that all owe obedience to the natural law is found in Origen-Rufinus 
II 8 pp. 104 f—and in Ambstr. 70. 14 f cum omnes simul subditi simus 
legi natural. 

Both Ambstr. and Pelagius point out that /asth is essential for salva- 
tion to Jew and Gentile alike: cf. the passage in P 680. 3 ff Quis enim 
dubitat tam sub lege positos quam sine lege degentes, nisi Christo crediderint, 
perituros? and the comm. of Ambstr. 70. 26 ff Huic (sc. gui non peccat) 
sola fides deest, per quam fiat perfectus, quia nihil illi proderit apud Deum 
abstinere a contrariis, nisi fidem in Deum acceperit etc. Compare also 
the variant reading, Ambstr. 70. 40 ff. 

33. Rom. ii1g. P 680. 7-11 says, what Ambstr. 70. 45 ff implies, 
that a Jew who is a hearer only and not a doer of the Law is no better 
than a Gentile. The one thing needful is faith in Jesus Christ. See 
the preceding note. 

*34. Rom. ii 14-16. On Rom. ii 14 Pelagius 680. 12 ff says We 
quis forte diceret, ‘ legem non habent ; ad quam formam poterunt iudicari?’ 
The answer to this objection is given by Ambstr. 71. 44 f gentes autem, 
quae legem (sc. Moyst) utique non habent, per conscientiam iudicabuntur, 
si credere noluerint. So in P’s alternative exposition on v. 15 f-680. 37 ff 
Sive: Conscientia convincimur et cogitationes nostrae erunt in die iudicit 
ante oculos nostros etc. . 

P’s note on v. 15 Natura agit legem in corde per conscientiae testt- 
monium, ‘ Nature makes the law operative in the heart by the testimony 
of conscience ’—680. 26 f—has several parallels in Ambstr.: cf. in 
particular Ambstr. 71. 25 ff—dum natura duce credunt, opus legis osten- 
dunt non per litteram, sed per conscientiam. P’s alternative exposition— 
680. 27 ff—is not out of accord with the above, and is really an ex- 
planation of his own phrase conscientiae testimonium. 

Pelagius, according to his custom, is no slavish copier of Ambstr. in 
his comm. on these verses. He is not troubled, for instance, with A’s 
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difficulties as to the precise meaning of Gentes ; he makes no use of 
Ambstr. 71. 46-52 on how the Gentiles will be accused; and his 
first alternative exposition on v. 15—680. 33-37—seems to be his 
own. 

One may note here the striking resemblance in thought between A’s 
comm. on v. 14—71. 20 ff—Jpsa ergo natura proprio iudicio Creatorem 
suum agnoscit, non per legem, sed per rationem naturae ; opus enim 
opificem cernit in se, and P’s comm. on Rom. i 21 ‘quia cum cogno- 
verunt deum’ etc.—sive fer naturam sive per facturae rationem— 
P 675. 9f. With these, of course, compare the long comm. on Rom. 
i r9—P 674. 28-52. See note 18. 

*35. Rom. ii 21. P’s notes on vv. 17-20 are short and explanatory, 
with no traces of indebtedness to Ambstr. 

P’s long note on ‘Qui ergo alium doces, te ipsum non doces’, 
Rom. ii 21 —681. 11 ff—and in particular its summing-up—681. 25—z29— 
contain the same idea as the comm. of Ambstr. on Rom. ii 12—7o. 
32-42, i. e. that it will be worse in the Day of Judgement for the Jew 
that does not keep the Law than for the Gentile who sins without the Law. 

Note that P 681. 30 ff quotes the statement of Quidam that the 
stealing referred to is the stealing of Christ by concealing Him: 
Quidam dicunt: abscondendo ab hominibus furaris Christum. The 
passage in Ambstr. 73. 53 ff—Dum enim fidem Christi per malam inter- 
pretationem subripis, negas Christum nostrum in lege promissum—suggests 
that Ambstr. himself may be one of the Quidam. Who another may be is 
suggested by the following passage from Origen-Rufinus II 11 p. r15— 
Sed isti (sc. haeretici) quoniam furantur verba Det, et intellectum eorum 
perversa expositione subripiunt, et adulterinum fidei sensum ad sponsam 
Christi, ecclesiam, in regios thalamos inducunt, recte ad eos dicitur: ‘qui 
praedicas non furandum, furaris etc, 

36. Rom. ii 22. Both commentators make it clear that the word 
moechari is not restricted, in this verse, to the literal sense. P, how- 
ever, 681. 34 ff, interprets differently from Ambstr. 74. 2 ff. 

37. Rom. ii 2g. Compare the definitions of ‘ praevaricator’ given 
by Ambstr. and Pelagius. 

Et praevaricator legis est, dum Praevaricator legis es, quando 
non sequitur id quod ibi praedi- sensum legis, qui de incarnatione 
ctumest. P 682.8 fon Rom.ii25. et divinitate Christi est, praeteris ; 

et Deum inhonoras, dum testimo- 
nium eius, quod dedit de Filio 
suo, non recipis. Ambstr. 74. 
25 ff on Rom. ii 23. 
Origen-Rufinus on Rom. ii 25 says that a man is a ‘ praevaricator 


‘legis’, non agendo quae bona sunt—Il 12 p. 119. 
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*38. Rom. ii 25. The first of P’s three alternative expositions of 


this verse shews some dependence on Ambstr. 
objection and answer it in the same way. 


quoted : 

Quo modo ergo nihil est (sc. 
circumcisio), si prodest ? sed pro- 
dest tempore suo. signum pro- 
dest, si iustitia, cuius est signacu- 


They both raise the same 
The two passages may be 


Potest dici e contra: Si prodest 
circumcisio, cur praetermittitur ? 
Sed tunc prodest si legem observes 
etc. Ambstr. 74. 47 ff. 





lum, adsit ; ceterum sine illa super- 
fluum erit. P 682. 1-4. 

v. 27. To keep the Law, as P points out on Rom. ii 27—682. 35 ff— 
is to believe in Christ: this is the true circumcision. The same idea 
occurs frequently in Ambstr., e. g. 75. 10 f on Rom. ii 25 Hic ergo servat 
legem, qui credit in Christo ; 75. 23 on Rom. ii 26; 75. 30 ff on Rom. 
ii 27. Both comm. point out that circumcision fer se ipsa non prodest 
(P 682. 18; Ambstr. 75. 1 ff e¢ alibi). 

*39. Rom. ii 28,29. P’s comm. on these verses again shew traces 
of the influence of Ambstr. His short comm.—682. 41 f—with its 
expression figuram interioris habebant, is obviously an echo of his own 
longer note on v. 26—682. 12-17—but his comm. on ‘et circumcisio 
cordis’ &c., which takes the form of two passages quoted, apparently 
by memory, from Deut. has probably been suggested by Ambstr. 75. 
51f. ‘The quotation in A reads ‘Circumcidetis duritiam cordis vestri’ 
(Deut. x 16), while P gives the Vulgate reading—682. 47 f—‘circum- 
cidite praeputium cordis vestri’. 

*40. Rom. iii 5. Pelagius explains—683. 5 f—that not only the 
question in v. 1 but the answer in the following verse belong to the 
Jew and that vv. 1-4 form the ‘ obiectio’, to which Paul replies in v. 5 
et sqqg. This is not the view of the interpolator, who says—P 682. 57f 
—that it is Paul himself who makes the answer in v. 2 ‘Multum per 
omnem modum’, nor of Ambstr. 76. 31 f, where the reply is also attri- 
buted to Paul. So Orig.-Ruf. II 14 p. 146 makes Paul himself the 
speaker in v. 2. 

On v. 5, however, Pelagius’s note—683. 43 f—is in accord with that 
of Ambstr. 78. 11-13 and 24-27. 

Pelagius writes: Iniquum est 
si in illis vindicat, qui ideo pecca- 
verunt, ut ille iustior appareret, 


Ambstr. has: . . . si quia nos 
peccatores sumus, Deus iustifica- 
tur, iniquus erit si vindicet. And, 
below: ut peccata hominum et 
mali actus Dei iustificationi pro- 
ficiant, et per mala nostra bonus 
appareat, et iniustitia nostra illum 
iustum ostendat. 
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P’s comm., it may be said, is also in harmony with that of Origen- 
Rufinus ; so that there is a family resemblance between all three in 


their several comm. on this passage. 


The interpolator who wrote the comm.—P 683. 44-49—seems to have made 
some use of Ambstr. 78. 5 f and 61 ff [or 15 f]. Compare the passages : 


P 683. 44 f. 
Item: Non quod nostra iniquitas addat 
iustitiam Deo... 
and at line 48 Unde ostenditur Deus 
verax, quia quae promisit sanctis, pecca- 
toribus non dat. 


Ambstr, 78. 5 f. 
David ...sciens quia promissio pecca- 
toribus dari non potest... 
and |. 15f, with the variant quoted at 
1, 61f Nec enim iniustitia nostra Deum 
facit iustum, si peccantibus nobis det, 








quod promisit sanctis. 


41. Rom. iii 7, 8. The comm. of both P and Ambstr. on these 
verses are more or less an amplification of Paul’s argument, and are there- 
fore not unlike each other. Paul is meeting the objection of those who 
would try to pervert his doctrine of the remission of sins into an 
encouragement to sin, whereas his preaching emphasizes the just judge- 
ment of God. Compare P 684.15 f os... gui nihil magis quam iustum 
dei iudicium praedicamus : and Ambstr. 79. 23 ff Mec enim peccare debere 
fides tradit, quippe cum iudicaturum Deum praedicet ete. 

42. Rom. iii m. The first of P’s alternative expositions, Quia non 
intellegit, non requirit—P 684. 38 f—is that of Ambstr. 80. 9 ff Nec istud 
occultum est, quia si intelligeret quid prodesset, Deum quaereret. 

43. Rom. iii12. P’s comm. on ‘Omnes declinaverunt’—Qui non 
requirit firmamentum, necesse est ut declinet (to follow P 684. 44)—is 
similar in sense to that of Ambstr. 80. 16 ff Memini dubium, quia omnes 
non quaerentes Deum, inclinantur, ut auxilium requirant etc. 

*44, Rom. iii 19, 20. P’s comm. on these verses certainly shew 
traces of dependence on Ambstr., but there is at least one place where 
they touch Orig.-Ruf. III 6, and it is not easy to estimate precisely how 
far P was influenced by either. Origen-Rufinus, for instance, takes 
‘the Law’ to mean the natural law; Pelagius in his comm. understands 
the Law in the sense of the Zex Uitterae; while Ambstr. 82. 41 ff 
explains that Paul is referring to the natural law guae per Moysen partim 
reformata, partim auctoritas |auctoritate?| eius firmata in vitiis cohi- 
bendis, cognitum fecit peccatum. Cf. Ambstr. 172. 50 f on Rom. xiii 8, 9. 
This idea of the Law of Moses replacing or supplementing the natural 
law is found in P’s comm. 685. 55 ff, and from this and other indications 
it would seem that P when he wrote his notes on these verses was 
thoroughly familiar with what the other two commentators had written. 

P—685. 32—points out that in v. 19 Paul is not referring to the 
Gentiles ; so Ambstr. 81. 34 ff says the reference is to the Jews, who 
are condemned by the law cuius auctoritatem contemnendam putarunt. 
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With this last statement compare P. 683. 3—on Rom. iii r—with the 
reference there to /ex contempta and the consequences. 

P’s definition of the ‘deeds of the law’—v. 20—circumcisionem ... 
sabbatum et ceteras caerimonias—P 685. 41 f—recalls Ambstr. 82. 40f 
(4ex) Sabbati, neomeniae, circumcisionis etc. and 82. 51 f; cf. P 687. 27f 
and Ambstr. 84. 49f; 89. 44. 

45. Rom. iiia1. P’s opening remark—686. 7 f—.Sine /ege litterae 
iustitia manifestata, appears to sum up Ambstr, 82. 50 ff—Apertum est 
guia iustitia Dei sine lege apparuit, sed sine lege sabbati et circumcisionis 
et neomeniae et vindictae etc. 

Pelagius is never a slavish copier of another, and here, as often, he 
has his own alternative exposition, viz. 686. 14 f. 

The interpolator also appears to be influenced by Ambstr. Discussing the 
limitations of the Law—on v. 20—he says—P 685. 50f—that the Law novit punire 
noxia, non dans veniam poenitenti ; with which compare Ambstr, 83. 10f quod legi 
concessum non erat, ut peccata donaret, So Pelagius, very briefly, commenting 
on ‘ Per legem enim cognitio peccati’, v. 20, says Von remissio etc. 

46. Rom. iii 22. P—686. 19 f—-completes Paul’s sentence ‘non 
enim est distinctio’ by adding Juter iudaeum et gentem. So also 
Ambstr. 83. 29, 32, and Orig.-Ruf. III 7 p. 202. 

47. Rom. iii 24. On ‘justification’ both comm. point out briefly 
that it is not by works ; cf. P 686. 23 Sine legis operibus and Ambstr. 
83. 41 nihil operantes etc. This, however, appears to be only an 
accidental coincidence, as P’s comm. on vv. 24, 25, 26 shew no trace 
of the influence of Ambstr. 

48. Rom. iii27. Pelagius—687. 4 f—like Origen-Rufinus III 9 p. 218 
and Ambstr. 84. 41 ff, points out that the question is addressed by Paul to 
the Jew. The two /tem interpolations—P 687. 6 ff—say that it is the Jew who 
asks the question. 

49. Rom. iii 28. Pelagius in meeting the objection that faith alone 
without the deeds of the Law is sufficient for justification says—687. 25 ff 
—that the Apostle must be understood as referring to circumcision, 
observance of the Sabbath, &c. So Ambstr. 84. 49 says that a believer 
is justified nudla faciens opera legis, id est, sine circumcisione aut neomeniis 
aut veneratione Sabbati. 

50. Rom. iii 30. Ambstr. 85. 12 ff, like P 687. 49, has no difficulty 
with ‘ex fide’ and ‘fer fidem’. 

P has not made much use of the comm. of Ambstr. on the last half 
dozen verses of this chapter. His comm. on the chapter as a whole 
appear to be a blend of Ambstr., Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius. See also 
the comparison of Pelagius with Augustine Profos. xili—xviii, note 5. 

51. Rom. iv 1. Compare P 688. 12 f on ‘ Patrem nostrum’, Patrem 
secundum carnis circumcisionem, and Ambstr. 86. 8f Carnem dicens 
circumcisionem significavit. 
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52. Rom. iv 2, 3. Pelagius on v. 2—688. 17 ff—and Ambstr. on 
v. 3—86. 26f—both point out that Abraham was not justified merely 
because he circumcised himself. P says Si ex eo, guod se circumeidit, 
iustificatus est, implying the contrary, and Ambstr. writes manifestavit 
(sc. Paulus) non ideo Abraham gloriam apud Deum habere, quia circum- 
cisus est... 

*53. Rom. iv 4. Pelagius in his note 688. 33-35 is obviously 
influenced by Ambstr. 86. 36 ff. The two passages are: 


Debitoris enim est facere quae Debitor [Debitoris?] est enim 

iubentur, et nisi paruerit,damnatur. facere legem, quia necessitas im- 

Pelag. l.c. posita est per legem, ut, velit 
nolit, faciat legem, ne damnetur. 
Ambstr. 86. 36-38. 

Note also Ambstr. 86. 40f Credere autem aut non credere, voluntatis 

est; with which compare P 688. 13, on v. 1, Mam fides in mente 

consistit. 

*54. Rom.iv 5. P’s comm. again shews traces of the influence of 
Ambstr. Compare the following passages : 


Convertentem impium per solam Impius per solam fidem iustificatur 
fidem iustificat deus. P 688. 42f. apud Deum. Ambstr. 87. 5. 


So on ‘secundum propositum [gratiae] dei’ the two comm. are in 
accord with one another. Pelagius—688. 48 f—says Quo proposuit 
gratis per solam fidem peccata dimittere; and Ambstr.—87. 6 ff—says 
Sic decretum dicit a Deo, ut cessante lege solam fidem gratia Dei posceret 
ad salutem, or, as the variant reading has it, sola fides gratiae Det 
proficeret ad salutem. 

*55. Rom.iv 6. Compare Pelag. 688. 51 f Magna beatitudo est sine 
labore legis et paenitentiae domini gratiam promerert, and Ambstr. 87. 12 ff 
Beatos dicit de quibus hoc sanxit Deus, ut sine labore et aliqua observa- 
tione, sola fide iustificentur apud Deum. 

Note the frequent use of the phrase so/a fides in this last comm. 

*56. Rom. iv 7, 8. With the passage above quoted from Pelagius 
compare Ambstr. 87. 22 ff mantfeste beati sunt, quibus sine labore vel 
opere aliquo remittuntur iniguitates, et peccata teguntur, nulla ab his 
requisita poenitentiae opera, nisi tantum ut credant. See also Ambstr. 
87. 54 ff. 

P’s short comm.—689. 1-3—and his statement, without discussion, 
of the opinions of ‘certain others’, might seem at first sight to be taken 
from Ambstr. Ambstr. himself refers to these others—87. 29 ff— 
whose opinion he both states and criticizes; so that the Quidam go 
further back than either Pelagius or Ambstr. 

P’s comm. is Quod remittitur non tenetur, et quod tegitur non apparet, 
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et tdcirco minime imputatur. Ambstr. 87. 26 ff says Remittere, et tegere, 
et non imputare, una ratio, et unus est sensus; omnia enim uno modo 
obtinentur et donantur. . 

The reference in P 689. 3ff to the opinion of Quidam, with the 
allusion to baptism, repentance, and martyrdom, is taken from Orig.-Ruf. 
II 1 p. 70, but the statement of the opinion of a/i—P 689. 5 fi— 
may be derived from Ambstr. ; cf. A 87. 42; 88.1, 5: Ambstr. may be 
one of the ‘ alii’. . 

57. Rom. iv g. P’s compact little note—689. 11-13—with its 
allusion to the ¢ribus temporibus naturae circumcisionis et Christianitatis 
may have been suggested by the comm. of Ambstr. 88. 11 ff, where 
there are references to circumcision and to Christ. See, however, 
Orig.-Ruf. IV 2 pp. 246 f. 

P’s note—689. 16 f—ergo guod ratio de Habraham invenertt, hoc de 
ceteris observemus is not essentially different from A’s comm.—88, 109 ff. 
Paul is grounding his argument securely at the beginning. 

58. Rom. iv 10-11. P’s comm. on these verses, with their two sets 
of alternative expositions—689. 31 ff and 43 ff—appear to owe little or 
nothing to Ambstr. There is just one small point of contact. Ambstr. 
on v, 12—88. 50 ff—has Hoc dicit (sc. Paulus), guia credens Abraham, 
primus factus est pater circumcisionis, sed cordis etc. ; with which compare 
P 689. 43, where he says, talking of the Gentiles who believe, Z¢ funt 
et ipsi circumeisi, sed corde. 

*59. Rom. iv 13. Pelagius here takes the Law to mean the cir- 
cumcision ; Orig.-Ruf. IV 3 p. 251 takes it of the Law of Moses. Ambstr. 
89. 3 ff says that at the time of the promise to Abraham there was. 
neither law nor circumcision. Pelagius must have been well acquainted 
with what Ambstr, wrote, as the following passages shew. In his first 
alternative exposition—689. 52 ff—he says Ut in semine eius, guod est 
Christus, benedicerentur omnes gentes etc.; while Ambstr. 89. 6 has 

. . Semini eius, guod est Christus. (See also Orig.-Ruf. IV 7 p. 279 
on Rom. iv 23-25, semini eius, gut est Christus.) 

60. Rom. iv 14. Both Pelagius and Ambstr. point out that ‘if they 
which are of the Law be heirs’, then God has not fulfilled his promise 
to Abraham ; cf. P 689. 57 f non implevit deus promissum Habrahae and 
Ambstr. 89. 20f promissio quae ex fide facta est ad Abraham, in irritum 
venit. 

61. Rom. iv 15. P’s comm. on ‘ Lex enim iram operatur’—6g0. 3-19 
—does not bear much resemblance to that of Ambstr. 89. 25-39. Both, 
however, point out that the Law does not forgive sin but condemns it ; 
viz. P 690. 14f lex enim non donat peccata, sed damnat and A 89. 36 
dum (sc. lex) non ignoscit, sed vindicat. 

*62. Rom. iv 17-22. P’s comm. on these verses appear to be largely 
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Like Ambstr. he rightly takes ‘mortuos’ in 


v. 17 to mean mortuos ad generandum—P 690. 26 f—with which com- 
pare the passage in Ambstr. go. 44-48 Cum essent enim obsoleta 


aetate etc. 


Both, again, comment in similar terms on Abraham’s faith : 


contra spem naturae erat ut centum 
annorum homo ex muliere aeque 
iam fessa, quae etiam in iuventute 
sterilis fuisset, semen suum sicut 
stellas caeli crederet (esse futurum. 
P 690. 33-37 on a. 18. 


nihil naturae considerat fides, 
quia omnipotentem novit esse... 
P 690. 50 f on v. 19. 


nec de senectutis impossibilitate, 
nec de promissionis magnitudine 


credidit enim quod mundo im- 
possibile videtur, dum in rerum 
naturam non cadit, ut possint 
senes generare, et tanta copia 
multiplicari semen eorum, ut 
numerari non possit. Ambstr. 
QI. 20-23 on v. 18. 


et credidit (sc. Abraham), securus 
de Dei potentia. Ambstr. 91. 2 
on v. 17. 


manifestum est, quia dum spem 
non haberet generandi Abraham, 





credidit Deo fidem habens contra 
spem generare se, sed sciens omnia 
posse Deum. Ambstr. g1. 12-15 
on z 18, 


dubitavit. P 690. 53 ff on v. 20. 


Note also the same point brought out in P 690. 40f—on v. 18—gui 
nec unius filii iam per se esse poterat pater, and in Ambstr. go fin. Jdeo 
Abraham, cum pater adhuc non esset on Vv. 17. 

63. Rom. iv 23-25. P’s comm. on these concluding verses, while 
not out of harmony with those of Ambstr., do not seem to be directly 
influenced by them. Both point out that Abraham’s faith is an example 
for us to follow, viz. P 691. 6f sed ut eius quasi patris imitemur exemplum, 
and Ambstr. 92. 23 f ut exemplo eius credamus, etc. 

64. Rom. v 1,2. Ambstr. understands Paul’s exhortation in the 
sense of a reconciliation to God—facem cum Deo habere—g3. 9 ff. This 
is not lost sight of by Pelagius who, in an alternative explanation, writes 
—691. 31—vel subiecti simus utrique deo ; but the presence of the word 
utrique (= Iudaei et Gentiles), taken in conjunction with his preceding 
comm. 691. 21-29, shews that he is thinking of a reconciliation 
between Jews and Gentiles, guia . . . omnes aequaliter dei gratia sunt 


salvati. ‘This difference, again, is present in A’s mind ; vid. Ambstr. 
93- 17 ff Sed gui de Christo non ita sentit etc. 

The two comm., then, have this in common, that each emphasizes 
what is more or less implicit in the other. 

Note the resemblance between P’s comm. on ‘in qua stamus’, v. 2— 
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P 691. 36—Quwui ante iacebamus, and Ambstr. 93. 26 f Jdeo stantes, gui 
prius iacuimus. 

Pelagius was evidently acquainted with what A wrote on these 
verses. 

65. Rom. v 3, 4, 5. Pelagius, expounding vz. 3, 4, says that we 
should recognize the greatness of the reward—691. 46—and ‘count it 
all joy’ (Iac. i 2) when we fall into tribulation. These two ideas may 
have been suggested by Ambstr. 93. 32 f Spei autem addita tribulatio 
augmentum facit praemit, and by the passage he quotes—g3. 35 ff—from 
Matt. v 11,12... Gaudete et exsultate: ecce enim copiosa est merces 
vestra in caelo. 

Pelagius here indulges in an unusually long comm., which seems to 
owe little to either Origen-Rufinus or Ambstr. 

P’s comm. on v. 5 are little indebted to Ambstr. P says—692. 29 ff— 
that the Holy Spirit was given to us ... gui iam ostendat gloriam 
JSuturorum; with this compare Ambstr. 94. 12f wf... securos nos 
Saceret de promissione. 

Note the reminiscence of Cicero in Ambstr. 94. 17 Cum tacent, 
clamant (Cic. Cat. i. 8). 

66. Rom. v 6,7. P may have read A’s comm. on these verses, 
but he makes as little use of it as of the corresponding comm. of 
Origen-Rufinus. 

Ambstr. has a discussion of the meanings of iustus and bonus— 
A 95. 8-34. P, as usual, says simply—692. 51—Jdonus ipse est, gui et 
iustus. ‘This is quite in accord with Ambstr.—vid. |. 30 iusti semper 
appellantur et boni. 

The third of P’s alternative expositions of ‘secundum tempus ’—z. 6 
—ad tempus tridui, ut praedicebatur, est mortuus—P 692. 37 f—may 
have been suggested by Ambstr. 94. 31 f ad tempus enim mortuus est, 
quia tertia die resurrexit. 

Both comm. use the word fraeponere—Ambstr. 95. 21 and 25, 
P 692. 43 and 45, also commendare—Ambstr. 94. 48, P 692. 41 (but 
this might have been suggested by the occurrence of the word in z. 8). 

67. Rom. v 8, 9. It will be shewn that Pelagius has made con- 
siderable use of the comm. of Origen-Rufinus on these verses. There 
are also traces of the possible influence of Ambstr. P’s note on v. 9 
St peccatores tantum dilexit, quanto magis tam custodiet iustos /—693. 10 f 
—is in accord with the comm. of Ambstr., who says—g5. 44—Quid 
faciet pro iustificatis, nisi servet eos abivra...? 

On v. 6—‘pro impiis mortuus est’—Pelagius says Paul wishes to 
point out that Christ died to shew how much we ought to love him, 
being ourselves inmerito dilecti—P. 692. 41. For this idea cf. Ambstr. 
95. 37f mittit qui salvet eos, cum utique non mereantur. 
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Thirdly, the expression odis impiis in P’s note referred to above— 
692. 44—occurs also in Ambstr. 96. 10 f in his note on z. ro. 

*68. Rom. v 12, 13, 14. On vv. 10-11 the comm. of Pelagius— 
693. 17-41—shew no trace of indebtedness to Ambstr. 96. 6-30, but 
appear, on the contrary, to have been largely influenced by Origen- 
Rufinus. 

On v. 12 the interpolator—P 693. 35 f—agrees with Ambstr. 96. 38 and 97. 18 f 


that sin entered into the world by Eve. Pelagius does not shift the responsibility 
from Adam. 


On v. 13 Pelagius—694. 19 ff—takes the Law to mean the Law of 
Moses. This agrees with Ambstr. 98. 8 and 35. The interpolator under- 
stands the Law referred to at the beginning of the verse to mean the Law of Moses, 
but says that the ‘ Law’ mentioned at the end of the verse means the natural law— 
P 694. 23-27. 

On v. 14—‘ sed regnavit mors’—both comm. personify death, and 
point out the mistake he made in thinking he reigned over all. P— 
694. 34 f—says putabat (sc. mors) se omnibus dominari, while Ambstr.— 
98. 37 f—writes Regnabat ergo mors securitate dominationis suae.. . 
Omnes enim suos esse videbat. Ambstr. afterwards—98. 45 e¢ alibi— 
identifies death with Satan. 

Ambstr, reads in v. 14—with Origen-Rufinus—in eos gui peccaverunt 
in similitudinem praevaricationis Adae, objecting to the other reading 
qui non peccaverunt as a corruption ; see the long note, Ambstr. gg. 51 
to ror. 20. P, who reads the negative,’ explains simply in an alterna- 
tive comm.—694. 35 ff—non solum in eos, gui praeceptum, sicut Adam, 
transgressi sunt... sed etiam in eos, qui sine praecepto legem contempsere 
naturae, 

The point at issue does not seem to be a very important one, and 
though it is exceedingly difficult to estimate how far Pelagius was 
influenced by Ambstr., there seems little doubt, as in other cases, that 
he was acquainted with what Ambstr. wrote. 

*69. Rom. v 14, 15. ‘Qui est forma futuri.’ On these words P 
gives an alternative exposition attributed to Quidam—P 695. 2 f—Sive : 
ut guidam dicunt: ‘forma’ a contrario: hoc est, sicut ille peccati caput, 
ita et iste iustitiae. One indication of a possible source of this opinion 
is found, as will be shewn, in Orig.-Ruf. V 1 p. 345, and another 
is suggested by the passages in Ambstr. ror. 15 ff on v. 14, and 
Io1. 23-28 on v. 15. In the latter passage he says in eo tantum 
Jorma Adam Christi est, quia quod unus peccavit, unus emendavit. It 
will also be shewn at a later stage that a similar interpretation is given 
by Augustine Profos. xxix. 


1 Professor Souter tells me that the Balliol MS is without the negative, and the 
comment of Pelagius appears to suit either reading. See also note 7o. 
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Note two points of contact between the interpolator and Ambstr. The first is 
in the application of the word imitfari, The interpolator on v. 14 says in his note 


—P 695. 4-8—sic et Christus voluntatem Patris complens, exemplum est imitari eum 


cupientibus, So Ambstr. 101, 31 ff, on v. 15, says st. . . multi mortui sunt, imitantes 
praevaricationem eius etc. 


The second point of contact is that both the interpolator—P 695. 16--and 
Ambstr, 101. 35 ff point out that the death referred to is spiritual death. 

Two ideas, also, which appear in P’s note on v. 11—P 693. 30 ff— 
non solum nobis vita donabitur sempiterna, sed etiam quaedam similitudo 
per Christum promittitur divinae gloriae—are found in Ambstr. 101. 49 f 
—on v. 15—cum triumpho sublatis eis in caelum, and in Ambstr. 102. 28 
—on v. 17—gratia ... quae confert vitam per Christum. 

*70. Rom. v 15. Recurring to the fact mentioned in 68 above 
that in v. 14 Pelagius reads ‘etiam in eos, qui zon peccaverunt’ etc., 
while Ambstr. has no zon, and to the suggestion made there that the 
point at issue is not of paramount importance, it may now be added 
that in spite of their different readings the two comm. contrive to take 
pretty much the same sense out of them. Pelagius—694. 35 ff—says 
that death reigned ot only over those who, like Adam, received 
a specific commandment, e. g. the sons of Noah and the sons of Abra- 
ham, but also over those who, without the commandment, /egem contemp- 
sere naturae. Ambstr. gg. 2f says that they who sinned like Adam are 
they who contempto Deo, peccaverunt. ‘These, he goes on to explain, 
are they who neglecto Creatore servierunt creaturae, for Adam himself 
was guilty of a kind of idolatry. Death did of reign over those who 
understood sive ex traduce sive iudicio naturali and reverenced God, 
and who did not sin against the natural law. So Pelagius in the 
famous comm. on v. 15 (restored by Professor Souter from P 695. 44 ff) 
recognizes that Adam by his transgression did not bring death upon 
all... quia Adam tantum se et suos posteros interfecit. 

71. Rom. v 16. P’s short comm. on this verse—695. 19-28— 
though probably not derived from Ambstr., are similar in sense. Both 
writers speak of the remission of sins, P 695. 25 f Christus autem gratia 
sua multorum peccata dissolvit . . . et gratis peccata remisit, and Ambstr. 
102. 6f dando illis remissionem peccatorum. 

72. Rom. v 18, The interpolator’s remark—P 696. 10—Omnes autem 
dicens, non generaliter dicit and his whole note, in fact, agree with the comm. of 
Ambstr. 102. 36-39. How can God, he asks, condemn all men for the sin of one 
man, Adam? That is what Ambstr, has been insisting on all along. God cannot 
condemn all, he continues, for all men are not justified even by the righteousness 


of Christ—P 696. 7-10. This is the argument attributed by Pelagius to those who 
contra traducem peccati sunt—P 696. 40 ff. 


73. Rom, v 20, 21, Ambstr. 103. 5 ff talks of the natural law and of its 
limitations in terms similar to those used by the writer of the interpolated passage— 
P 696. 22-26. The interpolator says /pst enim (sc. Hebraei et scribae) ad maiorem 
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mercedem accipientes legem etc.; with which compare Ambstr. addita lex est, cuius 
auctoritate et magisterio ingenium naturale proficeret ad fructum iustitiae faciendum. 

The comm. of Pelagius starts, like that of Ambstr. 1roz. 50, by 
meeting a possible objection to Paul’s statement. The objection is not 
stated in similar terms by the two Commentators, but both observe that 
the function of the Law is to point out sin, cf. P 696. 27f non venit 
dimittere, sed demonstare delicta and Ambstr. 103. 27 ff ostendere enim 
coepit lex abundantiam peccatorum. It was not the fault of the Law that 
sin abounded. 

Ambstr., like Pelagius and Origen-Rufinus, has something to say about 
grace abounding through the remission of sins ; cf. Ambstr. 104. 13 ff Sic 
autem regnat gratia per iustitiam, si accepta remissione peccatorum tustitiam 
sequimur etc. So Pelag. 697. 10 and Orig.-Ruf. V 6 p. 372. 

74. Rom. vi1-4. The objection stated by Paul in Rom. vi 1 is 
treated by both Pelagius and Ambstr. in much the same way. Their 
comm. do not add anything to the text, but merely expound. 

Pelagius on v. 3 explains that the word ‘ Baptism’ is used in Scripture 
in three senses—P 697. 28 ff—aguae, Spiritus sancti, qui et ignis est 
appellatus, et sanguinis in martyrio. From his next note, ut i//i commo- 
veremur in baptismo—697. 31 f—with which cf. Ambstr. 105. 4 f—cum 
baptizamur, commorimur Christo—it would appear that P takes the word 
in the third sense. He certainly regards baptism as a mystical baptism, 
e.g. in 697. 36f on v. 4 ostendit (sc. Paulus) nos propterea ita baptizari, 
ut per mysterium consepeliamur Christo. So Ambstr., who takes baptism 
to mean baptism by water, regards it also as a symbol of spiritual puri- 
fication, e.g. Ambstr. 105. 32 ff on v. 4 Nam ideo per aquam celebratur, 
ut sicut aqua sordes corporis abluit, ila et nos per baptismum ab omni 
peccato spiritaliter purgatos nos et innovatos credamus, ut quod incorporale 
est, invisibiliter abluatur. In 105. 45 on v. 2 he talks about baptism in 
the same way—/avacro spiritali regenerante... 

75. Rom. vi 5. P explains the clause ‘ If we have been planted to- 
gether in the likeness of his death’ as Si consepulti sumus—697. 47 f. 
This he has already explained—697. 38f on v. 3—to mean criminibus 
morientes et renuntiantes pristinae vitae ; with which cf. Ambstr. 105. 40 ff 
on v. 5 st in baptismo omnia vitia deponentes, in novam vitam 
translati... 

Pelagius further says that we shall share in Christ’s resurrection in the 
sense that we shall be new and changed in glory—P 697. 50f. So 
Ambstr. 105. 47 f says hoc est, immortalem et gloriosum resurgere. 

These resemblances may be only accidental, or rather incidental, as 
both comm. are simply expounding or amplifying Paul. 

76. Rom. vi 6. It will be shewn later that P’s note—698. 4-10— 
on the meaning of ‘ corpus peccati’ is obviously based on Orig.-Ruf. 
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V 9 pp. 394 ff. Note, in this connexion that Ambstr. 106. 8 ff takes the 
expression in the simpler sense, without discussing the other possible 
sense at all (i.e. that it means corpus nostrum). He says... ut corpus 
destruatur peccati, quod est cuncta crimina. Omnia enim peccata simul 
corpus appellat. 

[ Another interesting point is that A’s definition—106. 4 f—Hominem 
ergo veterem actus praeteritos dicit is paralleled by Orig.-Ruf. V 9 
p- 390 Vetus autem homo noster intellegendus est vita prior. Perhaps 
this definition is so obvious that the two comm. could hardly have 
escaped being like one another. | 

77. Rom. vi 7-13. Ambstr. does not seem to read wv. 7 at 
all, and his comm. on vv. 8-13 seem to have little or no influence upon 
Pelagius. Both comm. talk about the second death '—Pelag. in his 
comm. on v. 9g, 698. 23 and Ambstr. on v, 12, 106. 54 and on v. 13, 
107. 28 f. 

There is also some similarity in their comm. on v. 12, viz. P 698. 42 ff 
Quo modo autem regnet in corpore peccatum exposuit (sc. Paulus’, per 
oboedientiam scilicet et consensum and Ambstr. 106. 46 ff non oboediendum 
dicit peccato, ne regnet in nostro mortali corpore. 

As there is entirely lacking from Ambstr. any trace of the charac- 
teristic Pelagian idea of our Zidertas arbitrit, in virtue of which we can 
yield ourselves to either good or evil, and as this and other points of 
contact will be shewn to exist between the comm. of Pelag. and Orig.- 
Ruf., it seems reasonable to conclude that Pelag. in his comm. on these 
verses drew upon Orig.-Ruf., and that the slight resemblances between his 
comm. and those of Ambstr. are again accidental. 

78. Rom. vi14. P’s note on this verse appears to be quite inde- 
pendent of that of A. It is interesting to note that the sentence-— 
qui facit peccatum, servus est peccati—quoted by Ambstr. 108. 5 f—from 
Ioan. viii 34 (cf. also 98. 41 on Rom. v 14) has already occurred in 
Pelag. 698. 9 f in his comm. on v. 6. 

*79. Rom. vi1g. The first of P’s two alternative expositions of 
this verse—P 699, 43-46—is to exactly the same effect as that of 
Ambstr. 109. 25-36 e¢ sgq. 

The two comm. are :— 


Cum enim multo magis debetis Dum infirmitatem carnis memo- 
" servire iustitiae quam peccato ante rat, minus se significat (sc, Paulus) 
servistis, ego tamen concedo infir- exigere ab homine, quam dignum 
mitati vestrae ut TANTUM iustitiae est circa Dei culturam 
SERVIATIS. . ++ EA MENSURA nos Deo 


1 This reference to the second death appears to be a specialty of Ambrosiaster— 
vid. A. Souter’s edition of the Quaestiones, s.v. ‘mors’. 
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Pelagius, loc. cit. SERVIRE praecepit, qua prius fa- 
mulabamur diabolo: cum utique 
propensius deberet serviri Deo quam 
diabolo, etc. 


The corresponding comm. of Orig.-Ruf. VI 4, ad init. brings out the 
same point, but the resemblance between the comm. of P and Ambstr. is 
more striking, even in point of actual expression. This may be another 
instance of family resemblance between all three commentaries. 

80. Rom. vi21. P’s comm. touches that of Ambstr. at one point 
where it also touches that of Orig.-Ruf. VI 5 pp. 18 f, but here again, 
perhaps, there is a closer resemblance between Pelag. and Ambstr. 
P 700. 6-7 says Omnis enim, qui cognoscit bonitatem, in pristinis actibus 
erubescit. The comm. of Ambstr. 110. 1 is (Quales ergo sunt fructus 
peccati, in guibus conversati) addiscentes bonam vitam, confundimur, eo quod 
dudum turpiter vixerimus. 

*g1. Rom. vii 1-4. P’s comm. on the first six verses of this 
chapter will be shewn to have several points of contact with those 
of Origen-Rufinus. On the whole they shew little trace of indebtedness 
to Ambstr. 

On v. 1 both P and A point out that Paul’s purpose is to give 
encouragement. P—700. 33 f—says ut illos hortetur ad gratiam sine 
eius timore transire, while Ambstr. 110. 41f writes u¢ animos eorum 
firmet in doctrina divina. 

Ambstr., like Pelagius and Origen-Rufinus, begins by taking the Law to 
bethe dying party, explaining—111. 29 ff—mortua enim lex dicitur, quando 
quem tenebat reum, ignotum est et, auctoritate legis cessante. ‘Chis passage 
is more likely to have influenced the comm. of Pelag. 700. 40f ut 
ostendat legem sine effectu vindictae quasi mortuam ... than the passage 
in Orig.-Ruf. VI 7 p. 35. Later on, Ambstr., like the other comm., 
speaks of our dying to the law,e.g. 111. 44 ff; 112. 12, 16f. 

It is interesting to note that both in P’s comm.—z7o1. 1 f—on ‘ per 
corpus Christi’ 7. 4, Commoriendo Christo, gui ‘ damnavit peccatum in 
carne’ and in Ambstr. 111. 49f Salvator mortem vicit et ‘ peccatum 
damnavit’, appears the same reminiscence of Rom. viii 3, where it is 
God who condemned sin in the flesh. 

There is much in Pelagius’s notes on vv. 1-4 which is obviously not 
derived from Ambstr., and much in Ambstr. which finds no echo in 
Pelagius. 

*82. Rom. vii 5. P’s comm. on this verse appears to epitomize 
that of Ambstr. 

His definition of ‘cum essemus in carne’ as cum essemus in carnali 
conversatione—P 701. 5 f—agrees with that of Ambstr. 112. 23 ff hic 
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dicitur esse in carne, qui aliquid sequitur, quod lege prohibetur and \ater— 
33 f—carnales sensus sequentes, vitiis et peccatis subiacebamus. The 
instance taken by Pelag.—7o1. 6—is not derived from A’s lengthy list, 
but P implies, what is emphatically stated by A 112. 45 ff, that the 
motions of sins are in our members, not in our whole body. 

As to these ‘ passiones’ Pelagius adds—7o1. 7 f—guae tamen per 
legem ostendebantur esse peccata ; with which compare Ambstr. 113. 2 ff 
Vitia tamen peccatorum quae dominari in carne agentibus dicit, per legem 
ostendi, non per legem fieri, demonstrat. 

*83. Rom. vii 6. P’s very brief comments on v. 6 are again 
exactly in the spirit of A’s much longer expositions. His expression 
morientes peccato— jo1. 18—on ‘soluti a lege’ v. 6 is in accord with 
Ambstr. 113. 8 f soluti sumus a lege, dum remissionem peccatorum 
accepimus. 

On the second part of the verse (‘ newness of spirit’... ‘ oldness of 
the letter’) he writes—7o01. 20 f—sfiritalis gratiae pracceptis, non litterae 
Zegis. So Ambstr. in various places, e.g. 113. 17, 33, 40. We are to 
serve the law of faith, guae nobis praesidium contulit salutare, quod vetus 
lex non potuit—Ambstr. 113. 28 ff. For this latter idea compare the inter- 


polated passage on v. 5, P 701. 13 f, mortui sumus legi, quae doctrinam gratiae non 
continet. 


*84. Rom. vii 7-13. The published comm. of Pelagius on these verses 
are largely interpolated, and several points of contact will be shewn to 
exist between Pelagius and the interpolator on the one hand, and 
Rufinus’s very free translation of Origen VI 8 on the other. A com- 
parison of Pelag. and Pelag. interpolated with Ambstr. reveals, on the 
whole, little trace of indebtedness to the latter on the part o Pelagius, 
and practically none at all on the part of the interpolator. The following 
points may be noted : 

v. 7. The Law here referred to is the Law of Moses, according to 
Ambstr. 114. 6 ef alibi. So with Pelagius, who also calls it the law 
of the letter, 702. 18 on v. 8; 7or1. 21 on v. 6. 

Also on v. 7 compare Ambstr. 113. 48 f Quoniam legem mortis hanc 
dicit, et erutos nos abea gratulatur ..., and P 701. 38f Quia ab ea se per 
mortem dixerat esse solutum. 


The interpolator points out in half a dozen places that Paul here personam pueri 
assumit, This agrees with Origen-Rufinus but not with Pelagius or Ambstr. 


The latter, on v. 7, says, 114. 16 ff, Sub sua persona quasi generalem agit 
causam. Lex itaque concupiscentiam PROHIBET etc, Compare with this 
Pelag. 701. 52 ff Hinc in persona eius homints loquitur, qui legem accepit, id 
est, gui primum dei mandata cognoscit, cum consuetudinem habeat delin- 
guendi. On “concupiscentia’ v. 8 Pelagius says 702. 14 f omnem, quae 
Juerat LEGE PRouteira. The expression used by Pelag. 701. 54, consue- 
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tudo delinquendi, is paralleled by Ambstr. 115. 20f, on v. 9 consuetudo 
peccandi. 

On v. 8 Pelagius writes, 7o2. 6 f, Hic peccatum diabolum videtur 
appellare, sicut et in Apocalypsi nominatur scilicet ut auctor peccati. 
Origen-Rufinus is also cautious : Potest hic ‘ peccatum’ vel ipsum auctorem 
dixisse peccati... vel etiam personam finxisse peccati. Perhaps the real 
source of P’s comm. is to be found in Ambstr., who is very fond of the 
idea that sin zs the Devil: vid. Ambstr. 112. 2 f (on Rom. vii 4) peccatum 
quod est diabolus; 98. 45 e¢ sgg. on Rom. v 14; 115. 48f (on Rom. 
vii 11) Peccatum hoc loco diabolum intellige, qui auctor peccati est ; 114. 30 
diaboli, quem in peccato significat; 116. 18 f Inimicus .. . quem in peccato 
significat. Compare also Ambstr. 118. 9 f. 

On v. 10 Pelagius says Quod (sc. mandatum) custoditum proficiebat ad 
vitam, neglectum duxit ad mortem—7o2. 50f. He is here using 
proficere, a favourite word with Ambstr., whose comm. is—115. 34 f— 
quia (lex) obedientibus proficit ad vitam. 

The comm. on vv, 11-13, genuine and interpolated, bear no trace of 
the influence of Ambstr. 

85. Rom. vii 14,15, 16. The point of P’s comm. on ‘ venundatus 
sub peccato’—P 703. 51 ff—is that it implies a voluntary surrender to 
sin. Ambstr.—117. 8 ff—defines the phrase as ex Adam qui prior pec- 
cavit originem trahere et proprio delicto subiectum fieri peccato. Pelagius, 
of course, would reject the first half of this definition. The twocomm. 
therefore have not much in common, and the only resemblances that 
occur are incidental rather than essential. 

Ambstr.—117. 1 f—says of the Law guae guia peccare prohibet, spiri- 
talis est, quippe cum visibilia et carnalia coli prohibeat. \Vith this cf. 
P 703. 58f guae mala et non vult, et prohibet, and 704. 4f (interp.) Si ea, 
quae lex praecipit contraria voluntati carnis.. . 

Ambstr. says that man was enslaved to sin through the action of the 
Devil, who is again sin personified—A 117. 26 ff. This personification 
is to be found, though less explicitly stated, in Pelag. 703. 52 wut, sé con- 
silium eius accepero, ipsius (sc. peccati) servus efficiar. 

The Devil, says Ambstr. 117. 42 ff, received such power over man uf 
interiorem hominem pulsaret, copulans se menti eius, ita ut non possit 
agnoscere quid suum sit in cogitatione, quid illius, nisi respiciat legem. 
This may have suggested P’s alternative (and less characteristic) exposi- 
tion—703. 56 f—ego non intellego malum esse quod quodam modo invitus 
admitto. 

There is also a reference to the /egis severitas in P 704. « and 
Ambstr. 117. 22. 

*86. Rom. vii18. Pelagius’s comm.—704. 21 f—would appear to 
have been taken from Ambstr. 118. 15 f. P writes Won dixit (sc. 
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Paulus): non est caro mea bona; with which compare A—JVon dicit, 
sicut quibusdam videtur, carnem malam. 

Ambstr. in his following comm.—118. 30-41—touches briefly on the 
conflict between the good will and the habit of sin. Pelagius and the 
interpolator lay great emphasis on this idea. A’s comm. may be 
quoted : 

Tam bona asserit quae iubet lex, ut NATURALITER Sibi placere dicat et 
velit facere. ‘Perficere autem bonum non invenio. Lt placet ergo quod 
a lege iubetur, et VOLUNTAS EST FACIENDI: sed ut impleatur, potestas et 
virtus deest, quia sic pressus est potestate peccati, ut non possit ire quo vult, 
neque valeat contradicere, quia potestatis cius alter est dominus (so Pelag. 
704. 25 ff Lst voluntas, sed non est effectus, quia carnalis consuetudo 
voluntati resistit) Homo enim iam CONSUETUDINE PECCANDI gravatur, 
et facilius succumbit peccato quam legi, quam scit bona docere ; ac st velit 
bona facere, premit illum CONSUETUDO, adiutore inimico. Note, in the 
concluding sentence, the reference to the consuetudo peccandi, which is 
sO conspicuous a feature in the comm. of Pelagius. Also the two last 
words in A’s note seem to imply that the agency of the Evil One is 
here regarded by Ambstr. as subsidiary to the action of the ‘ Habit of 
Sin.’ Compare Ambstr. 162. 42f consuetudine delinquendi on Rom. 
xi 33 and cf. Pelag. 7o1. 54 on Rom. vii 7. 

87. Rom. vii 20. P’s comm. on this verse is Mon ego, guia velut 
invitus, sed consuetudo peccati, and he adds a characteristic remark, guam 
tamen necessitatem ipse mihi paravi—7o4. 39 f. The comm. of Ambstr. 
118. 49 to 119. 11 practically admits all this, even the statement in the 
last clause, although there is again a reference to Adam’s original sin, 
11g. 8f. Ambstr. says that man, pressus et subiugatus peccato, non 
suam sed illius perficitt voluntatem. And, lest it be objected that the 
sinner is therefore zmmunis a crimine, he adds Non utique ; ipsius enim 
vitio et desidia haec coepta sunt. 

**88. Rom. vii 22. The comm. of Ambstr. on v.22—119. 18- 
2g—in which he asserts that the sinful principle which is inherited 
from Adam dwells only in the flesh and not in the spirit, bears a remark- 
able likeness to part of the incriminating comm. of Pelagius on Rom. 
v 15 at P 695. 13 ef sgg. ‘The passages may be compared : 

Ambrosiaster. Pelagius. 

Animum his oblectari dicit, quae 
a lege traduntur: hic est interior 
homo, quia non in animo habitat 
peccatum, sed in carne, quae est 
ex origine carnis peccati, et per Illud quoque accidit quia, si 
traducem fit omnis caro peccati. anima non est ex traduce sed sola 
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Ambrosiaster (cont.). 


Si enim anima de traduce esset et 
ipsa, et in ipsa habitaret peccatum, 
quia anima Adae magis peccavit 
quam corpus. . . . In carne ergo 
habitat peccatum quasi ad ianuas 
animae, ut non illam permittat ire 
quo vult. In anima autem si ha- 
bitaret, nunquam se cognosceret 


Pelagius (cont.). 


caro, ipsa tantum habet traducem 
peccati, et ipsa sola poenam mere- 
tur. 

Also cf. Pelag. 704. 17 ff Habi- 
tat (sc. in me peccatum) quasi 
hospes et quasi aliud in alio, non 
quasi unum, ut accidens scilicet, 
non naturale. 





homo: nunc autem cognoscit se 
et condelectatur legi Dei. 


*89. Rom. vii 23. Pelagius’s alternative comm. on ‘ another law 
in my members ’—ve/ persuasionem inimici—705. 4—may easily have 
been suggested by the emphasis which Ambstr. has been laying on the 
agency of the Evil One, e.g. on Rom. vii 14. 

The short comm. of P on v. 23 can nearly all be paralleled from 
Ambstr. 119. 33 ff: e.g. on ‘legi mentis meae’ he writes conscientiae 
scilicet naturali, vel legi DIVINAE, quae in mente consistit—705. 5 ff: 
compare Ambstr. (who gives an elaborate classification of the different 
laws)—119. 38 f—Alia est lex mentis, quae est lex Moysi (and so pre- 
sumably divina), vel naturalis, quae est in animo. 

P’s very brief comm. on the second half of the verse—ix consuetudine 
delictorum—705. 9—may be compared with A’s succeeding remarks on 
the law of the mind: Haec pressa est violentia peccati, negligentia quidem 
sua, guia dum diligit vitia, subiicit se peccato, ut IPSA CONSUETUDINE 
teneretur captiva—Ambstr. 119. 39 ff. 

A’s definition of the ‘exterior homo’—119. 35—as that gui est caro 
vel corpus recalls the interpolator at P 704. 55 f on v. 22 Exterior vero 
(sc. homo) est corpus nostrum. 

The whole tenour of this note—P 704. 52 f—suggests that it may be 
based on Ambstr.’s comm. on v. 25. He says for instance—Ambstr. 
121. 21f—Caro autem quia iudicium non habet, neque capax est dis- 
cernendi (est enim bruté natura) ... with which compare P 704. 54 f /ex 
enim eius est rationabiliter vivere, et non duct irrationabilium animalium 
passtonibus. 

*90. Rom, vii 24, 25. Pelagius’s concluding comm. again shew 
traces of the influence of Ambstr. On v. 24 he writes—705. 11 f—Zigo 
gui sic detineor, quis me liberabit de consuetudine mortifera corporali? 
With this cf. Ambstr. 121. 16 f Zam enim liber animus, et in consuetudi- 
nem bonam revocatus. 

P’s last note—705. 28 f—is HOMOCARNALIS DUPLEX EST quodam modo, 
et in semet ipso divisus. Compare Ambstr. 121. 5 DUPLEX EST HOMO, 
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carne conversus (Rom. edit. concretus) et animo. Cf. P 706. 41f on 
Rom. viii 5. Compare also P 705. 21 Gratia liberat, quem lex non 
potuit liberare, with Ambstr. 120. 21 ff and the conclusion, 1. 31 f, 
Gratia ergo Dei per Christum liberatus est homo de corpore mortis 
huius. 

*91. Rom. viii 2. P’s comm. on v. 1 owes nothing to Ambstr., but 
his notes on v. 2 shew some traces of his influence. 

His comm.—P 705. 37—nolandum quia gratiam legem appellat, is 
substantially the same as that of Ambstr. 122. 12 f lex ergo spiritus vitae 
ipsa est lex fidei. 

His alternative comm. on ‘liberavit me a lege peccati et mortis’ 
Quae peccatoribus data est et MORTIFICAT PECCATORES, Stve: Ab ea 
lege, quam supra DIXERAT IN MEMBRIS ESSE P 705. 38 ff, seems to be 
a blend of the two definitions given by Ambstr.—122. 21 ff—of ‘lex 
peccati’ and ‘lex mortis’ respectively. The passage in Ambstr. is as 
follows : Lex peccati est, quam IN MEMBRIS DICIT HABITARE, quae suadere 
nititur adversa: lex vero mortis Moysi lex est, guia MORKTIFICAT 
PECCATORES, 

*92. Rom. viii 3. On the ‘ impossibility of the Law’ Ambstr. says 
—123. 18 ff—Lobis scilicet impossibile erat mandatum legis implere. 

Compare with this the interpolator—P 705. 41 f—lex per infirmitatem carnis non 
poterat impleri. 

So the genuine comm. of Pelag.—705. 40 f—reads (émpossibile erat 
legis) ut homines carnales faceret custodive iustitiam, mortificandae carnis 
nec exemplo dato nec gratia. 

And further Pelag. says—706. 5 f—that the law in i//is infirmabatur, 
non in se. Compare also P 706. 35 f on v. 4. 

On ‘ in similitudinem carnis peccati’ Ambstr.—123. 26 ff—says Haec 
est similitudo carnis, quia guamvis eadem caro sit quae et nostra, non 
tamen ita facta in utero est et nata sicut et caro nostra. Est enim sancti- 
Jicata in utero et nata sine peccato.., Compare with the above what the inter- 
polator says—P 706. 10 f—ostendit (sc. Paulus) eum eandem quidem carnem, sed 
absque peccato portasse. And Pelagius concludes his own note thus— 
706. 13 f—Similem ergo ceteris hominibus carnem accepit, quantum ad 
naturam. 

Pelagius—unlike Ambstr.—says nothing about the Virgin birth. 

Of the clause ‘et de peccato damnavit peccatum in carne’ Pelagius 
gives three alternative explanations, unless indeed his comm.—P 706. 17 
—Quasi si dicas: ‘ de gente expugnavit gentem’ be regarded as a fourth. 
The explanation attributed to Quidam—P 706. 23-27—... quod de pectato 
Ludaeorum, quo dominum occiderunt, peccatum diaboli, quo hominem 
deceperat, per hominem condemnari etc. may have been suggested by 
what Ambstr. says—123. 37 ff—Christus enim cum a peccato crucifigitur, 
gut est Satanas, peccavit peccatum in carne corporis Salvatoris: quo facto 
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damnavit Deus peccatum in carne ...(Sin being, as often in Ambstr., the 
Devil). Both comm., however, are rather obscure. 

It is noteworthy that in his comm. on v. 4 Ambstr. returns to this 
subject. Sin, he says—124. 20 ff—damnatum est a Salvatore et triplici 
genere damnatum. Primo enim in loco DAMNAVIT PECCATUM, DUM NON 
PECCANVIT, DISSENTIENS A PECCATO, This may have suggested the first 
part of P’s third alternative explanation—P 706. 28 ff—Sive: De tlius 
carnis substantia, quae ante serviebat peccato, VICIT (NUNQUAM PECCANDO) 
pEccATUM. Note also that P implies that it was Christ who condemned 
Sin. The remainder of his comm. is characteristically Pelagian. 

Deinde (continues Ambstr.) in cruce peccatum, quia peccavit, damnatum 
dicitur etc, Compare with this the explanation attributed by P to 
Quidam and the remarks thereon made above. 

Tertio (says Ambstr. 124. 27 ff) damnavit peccatum, dum irrita fect 
delicta, remissione peccatorum concessa. Cum enim peccator causa admissi 
peccati damnandus esset, ignoscens autem ei damnavit in eo peccatum. 
This can hardly have suggested P’s first explanation—706. 17 ff—where 
Christ is regarded as a hostia or scapegoat and thereby feccati nomen 
accepit. This explanation is that given by Orig.-Ruf. VI 12 p. 69 Quod 
hostia pro peccato factus sit Christus etc. 

Pelagius’s comm., therefore, appear to be a blend of Ambstr., Origen- 
Rufinus, and, finally, Pelagius. 

93. Rom. viii 4. Both Ambstr. and Pelagius point out that we must 
follow the example of Christ. P—706. 36 f—says ut... in nobis saltim im- 
pleatur, qui exemplo Christi mortificavimus carnem ; while Ambstr. con- 
cludes his comm.—124. 31 f—Jtague si et nos Salvatoris exemplo non 
peccemus, damnamus peccatum. 

94. Rom. viii 5. P’s note on the conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit— 706. 41 ff—is in harmony with that of Ambstr. 124. 34 ff. It 
may have been to some extent influenced by Ambstr., but it will also be 
shewn to have some affinity with the comm. of Orig.-Ruf. VI 12. 

95. Rom. viii6. Ambstr. 124. 46 says Prudentia carnis peccatum 
est, quod generat mortem. His following comm.—125. 13 ff—ends thus: 
sequens enim spiritalia... AETERNAM habebit vitam cum pace, id est, sine 
inquietudine, ubi perturbatio et POENA non est. 

Compare with the first extract Pelag. 706. 54f Zalis ergo prudentia 
mortem parit transgrediendo praeceptum ; and with the second cf, P 706. 51 f 
Eius autem mortem dicens aeternam poenam significat. This passage is interpolated, 
but is quite Pelagian in spirit. For the same idea cf. P. 707. 50, 53 (interp.). 

*96. Rom. viii 7. Ambstr. at the beginning of his comm. on this 
verse says—125. 19 ff—non carnem dixit inimicam, sed sapientiam carnis ; 
id est, non substantiam, sed aut malos actus, aut cogitationem, sive asse- 
verationem, quae nascitur de errore. [It is interesting to note that 
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Ambstr. goes on to condemn the study of astronomy and what he calls 
visibilium oblectatio, as leading men to deny the Virgin birth and the 
resurrection of the body, that anything, in fact, fier? ut mundi careat 
ratione.. Pelagius does not concern himself with this discussion at all. ] 

The above passage from Ambstr. expresses an idea which Pelagius, 
of course, is often emphasizing. Compare the following passages : 

Non ipsa caro, ut Manichei dicunt, sed sensus carnalis inimicus est deo 
—P 707. 1 fff. 

Hine probatur quia superius (i.e. in v. 7) non carnem sed opera 
accusaverat carnis—P 707. 8f on verse 8. 

Notandum sane opera carnis, non substantiam, condemnari—P 708. 12 f 
on v. 13. Compare also P 707. 54 (interp.). 

This is implied in the comm. of Orig.-Ruf. VI 12, but as it is so 
explicitly stated in Ambstr. it is probable that he and not Origen-Rufinus 
is the source of Pelagius’s comment. 

97. Rom. viii 8,9. There is nothing specially noteworthy in the 
comm. of either Ambstr. or Pelag. on these verses. They are not unlike 
one another in their general tenour, although, of course, A’s definition 
of those ‘ qui in carne sunt’ as gui mundi sapientiae student—A 125. 43 
—including doubtless students of astronomy, physics, &c., is wider than 
that of Pelag.—707. 12—carni deditus. 

P’s comm.—707. 14—on ‘vos... estis...in spiritu’ Hoc est, in 
spiritalibus occupati would seem to imply some agreement per contra 
with A’s denunciation of those who are sapientes mundi. It is further to 
be noted that the interpolator—P 707. 15 ff—follows Orig.-Ruf. and Ambstr. 
126, 22 f in taking ‘Spiritus Dei’ and ‘ Spiritus Christi’ to mean the same thing. 

98. Rom. viii 12,13. Compare P’s comm. on v. 12—707. 47 ff— 
Hoc totum agit, ut ostendat eis legem non esse necessariam, quae carnalibus 
data est—with that of Ambstr. 127. 38 ff Rectum et manifestum est, non 
nos adinventioni Adae, qui carnaliter egit, obsecundare debere... sed legi 
Christi servire nos debere. Ys note becomes a little more intelligible if 
taken in conjunction with the comm. of Ambstr. as there is no context 
to make it quite clear what he means by the Law guae data est carnalibus. 

On ‘ mortifying the deeds of the body through the Spirit’ v 13, 
Pelag.—708. 11 f—says si spiritalibus actibus carnis opera subieceritis. 
Ambstr. 128. 12 ff explains, Corpus vult lege animae gubernari; unde 
ostendit quia si duce sancto Spiritu actus et consilia carnis ...fuerint 
repressa...vitam praestari. Mortificari enim dicuntur—he continues— 
si cessent etc. Pelagius on v. 10—707. 35 ff—urges something more 
positive : Von enim hoc solum quaeritur, ut a carnalibus cessemus, sed 
etiam ut et spiritalia faciamus. 

99. Rom. viii 14. Pelagius’s explanation of ‘ Quicumque spiritu dei 
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aguntur’ as Quicumgue merentur sancto spiritu gubernari—P 708. 15 f{— 
is certainly not derived from Ambstr. The comm. of the interpolator— 
P 708. 17 ff—is more in keeping with Ambstr. 128. 21 f. 

Note, however, that the expression ‘filii dei’ naturally suggests to 
both Pelag. and Ambstr. the correlative idea, fi/ii diaboli. P—708.16 f 
—says sicut e contrario, qui peccant, spiritu diaboli aguntur, ab initio 
peccatoris. So Ambstr.—128. 22 ff—writes in guorum enim (sc. actibus 
consilia principum et potestatum huius mundi) videntur, non sunt filit 
Dei, sed diaboli, etc. 

*100. Rom. viii15. P’s note on this verse—708. 25-32—will be 
shewn to be indebted to that of Orig.-Ruf. VII 2. It is not impossible. 
indeed, that his following comm. 708. 36-39 was developed from 
a sentence in Orig.-Ruf. In this comm. Pelag. says Qui vocat patrem, 
filium se esse profitetur. DEBET ERGO PATRI IN MORIBUS SIMILIS INVENIRI, 
ne pro nomine quogue in vacuum usurpato maiori poenae subiaceat. The 
idea expressed in the passage printed in capitals occurs twice in 
Ambstr., viz. 128. 46 ff and 129. rof in his comm. on v. 16. In his 
comm. on v. 15 Ambstr. says we must so order our lives we nomen Dei 
Patris in nobis iniuriam patiatur, et ea omnia quae evasimus, veluti 
ingrati incurramus (with this compare the passage ze .. . sudbiaceat in 
Pelag.). Ambstr. continues si enim hutc voci, qua dicimus: Abba, pater, 
DISSIMILEM VITAM EXHIBEAMUS, iniuriam Deo facimus, vocantes eum 
patrem. It seems more likely, therefore, that Pelagius’s comm.— 
708. 37 f—was suggested by the passages quoted from Ambstr. than 
that it was developed from the short sentence at the end of Orig.-Ruf 
VII 2. 

101. Rom. viii 16. P’s comm.—708. 41-43— Zestimonium adoftio- 
nis est quod habemus spiritum, per quem ita oramus—is in close accord 
with that of Ambstr. 129. 6-9 . .. manente in nobis Spiritu sancto, huic 
voci et animo nostro, qua clamamus in oratione : Abba ete. 

*102. Rom. viii1y7. There is again a family resemblance between 
the comm. of Pelagius, Origen-Rufinus, and Ambstr. on the first part 
of this verse. The idea expressed in P’s comm.—708. 46 ff—Qui 
meretur esse filius, meretur effict heres patris et veri filii coheres—is 
expressed in Ambstr. 129. 22f, where he says that what we call 
‘haereditas’ donum est patris in filios obedientes transfusum: ut vivus 
viventis haeres sit merito proprio, non necessitate defuncti. There are, 
however, more verbal resemblances between Pelag. and Orig.-Ruf. 
VIL 3, e.g. Haeres quis efficitur Dei, cum quae Dei sunt, meretur 
accipere—p. 9t—and the source of P’s comm. is more probably here 
than in Ambstr. 

*103. Rom. viii 18. With regard to the family resemblance referred 
to in the last note, it is to be observed that the quotation from 1 Ioan. 
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iii 2—* Scimus quoniam, cum apparuerit, similes illi erimus’—appears in 
Pelag. 708. 52 f on Rom. viii 17, in Ambstr. 129. 36 f in his comm. on the 
same verse ; and also in Orig.-Ruf. VII 4 p. 97 there is found a quota- 
tion from the same verse—‘ guia videbimus eum sicuti est’—in his comm. 
on v. 18. So in P 709. 9—on v. 18—there is a further quotation 
from 1 Ioan. iii 2. On v.17 Ambstr. says—129. 42 f—Compati est 
persecutiones tolerare propter spem futurorum etc, and then commences 
his following note on v. 18—129. 51—Zxhortatio haec ad superiora 
pertinet ete. 

Compare Pelag. 708. 56 f on v. 18—Hinc vult futuram gloriam com- 
mendare, ut praesentes pressuras facilius toleremus. 

*104. Rom. viii19. In the explanation of this verse attributed by 
Pelagius to Quidam—70g. 17 ft—occurs the following : Adam et Evam 
esse creaturam, quos olim serpens spe divinitatis vanitati subiectos cor- 
ruptioni fecerit deservire ...‘ Et ipsi, inquiunt, ‘ liberabuntur, ut iam non 
corruptioni deserviant. Compare with the above the following extract 
from the brief comm. of Ambstr. 130. 30 ff u¢ ‘unc demum etiam ipsa 
creatura possit liberari a servitute corruptionis et cessare a vitio (or, with 
other MSS, cessare a servitio). 

*105. Rom. viii 20, 21. P’s definition of ‘ vanitas’—709. 40 f—is 
Vanitas est omne quod quandoque finitur. Compare with this Ambstr. 
133- 37 ff Quid est ergo in quo vanitati subiecta est, nisi quia quae generat, 
caduca sunt? et sgg. Note in Ambstr.’s comm. on v, 21 a character- 
istically Pelagian touch—A 131. 8 f—cum crediderint omnes, quos scit 
Deus credituros: cf. P 711. 31 et saepe. 


The interpolator’s idea of ‘vanitas’—P 709. 41 ff—does not seem to have any 
connexion with the comm. of Ambstr. 


*106. Rom. viii 22, 23. It is exceedingly difficult to discover what 
exactly Pelagius understood by ‘the creation’ of v. 19. His comm. 
from 709. 12 to 710. 25 are largely interpolated, and seem to fall into 
three categories : first, the passages at P 709. 13-15 (genuine), and 41- 
48 (interp.), where ‘omnis creatura’ is not defined except as awaiting 
the time of the resurrection ; second, the passages at P 709. 17-30 
(genuine)—a Quidam passage—709. 30-39, 58 ff; 710. 12-25 (all inter- 
polated), where the ‘creature’ is variously taken as Adam and Eve or 
the rationalis creatura; third, the passages at P 709. 15 ff, 49, 56 ff; 
710. 7 ff (all genuine) where the ‘creature’ is taken to be the angels. 
Pelagius seems to have wavered between the two interpretations of 
‘creatura’ as (1) all the rational creation and (2) the angels, inclining 
more, perhaps, to the second explanation. 

The three interpolated comm., mentioned above as falling into the second 
category, are all undoubtedly by the same hand, and are all in sympathy with the 
opinion of Quidam mentioned in P 709.17. The first of these passages—P 709. 30 f— 
contains an objection to the opinion of another set of Quidam—P 709. 33—that the 
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Ambrosiaster (cont.). 


Si enim anima de traduce esset et 
ipsa, et in ipsa habitaret peccatum, 
quia anima Adae magis peccavit 
quam corpus. . . . In carne ergo 
habitat peccatum quasi ad ianuas 
animae, ut non illam permittat ire 
quo vult. In anima autem si ha- 
bitaret, nunquam se cognosceret 
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Pelagius (cont.). 


caro, ipsa tantum habet traducem 
peccati, et ipsa sola poenam mere- 
tur. 

Also cf. Pelag. 704. 17 ff Habi- 
tat (sc. in me peccatum) quasi 
hospes et quasi aliud in alio, non 
quasi unum, ut accidens scilicet, 
non naturale. 











homo: nunc autem cognoscit se 
et condelectatur legi Dei. 


*89. Rom. vii 23. Pelagius’s alternative comm. on ‘ another law 
in my members ’—ve/ persuasionem inimici—705. 4—may easily have 
been suggested by the emphasis which Ambstr. has been laying on the 
agency of the Evil One, e.g. on Rom. vii 14. 

The short comm. of P on v. 23 can nearly all be paralleled from 
Ambstr. 119. 33 ff: e.g. on ‘legi mentis meae’ he writes comscientiae 
scilicet naturali, vel legi DIVINAE, quae in mente consistit-—705. 5 ff: 
compare Ambstr. (who gives an elaborate classification of the different 
laws)—119. 38 f—Ala est lex mentis, quae est lex Moysi (and so pre- 
sumably divina), vel naturalis, quae est in animo. 

P’s very brief comm. on the second half of the verse—in consuetudine 
delictorum—705. 9—may be compared with A’s succeeding remarks on 
the law of the mind: Haec pressa est violentia peccati, negligentia quidem 
sua, guia dum diligit vitia, subiicit se peccato, ut IPSA CONSUETUDINE 
teneretur captiva—Ambstr. 119. 39 ff. 

A’s definition of the ‘exterior homo’—119. 35—as that gui est caro 
vel corpus recalls the interpolator at P 704. 55 fon v. 22 Exterior vero 
(sc. homo) est corpus nostrum. 

The whole tenour of this note—P 704. 52 f—suggests that it may be 
based on Ambstr.’s comm. on v. 25. He says for instance—Ambstr. 
121. 21f—Caro autem quia iudicium non habet, neque capax est dis- 
cernendi (est enim bruté natura) ... with which compare P 704. 54 f Zex 
enim eius est rationabiliter vivere, et non duct irrationabilium animalium 
passtonibus. 

*90. Rom, vii 24, 25. Pelagius’s concluding comm. again shew 
traces of the influence of Ambstr. On v. 24 he writes—705. 11 f—Zgo 


gut sic detineor, quis me liberabit de consuetudine mortifera corporali? 
With this cf. Ambstr. 121. 16 f Zam enim liber animus, et in consuetudt- 
nem bonam revocatus. 

P’s last note—705. 28 f—is HOMOCARNALIS DUPLEX EST quodam modo, 
Compare Ambstr. 121. 5 DUPLEX EST HOMO, 


et in semet ipso divisus. 
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carne conversus (Rom. edit. concretus) et animo. Cf. P 706. 41f on 
Rom. viii 5. Compare also P 705. 21 Gratia liberat, quem lex non 
potuit liberare, with Ambstr. 120. 21 ff and the conclusion, 1. 31 f, 
Gratia ergo Dei per Christum liberatus est homo de corpore mortis 
huius. 

*91. Rom. viii 2. P’s comm. on v. 1 owes nothing to Ambstr., but 
his notes on v. 2 shew some traces of his influence. 

His comm.—P 705. 37—wolandum quia gratiam legem appellat, is 
substantially the same as that of Ambstr. 122. 12 f lex ergo spiritus vitae 
ipsa est lex fidei. 

His alternative comm. on ‘liberavit me a lege peccati et mortis’ 
Quae peccatoribus data est et MORTIFICAT PECCATORES, Sive: Ab ea 
lege, quam supra DIXERAT IN MEMBRIS ESSE P 705. 38 ff, seems to be 
a blend of the two definitions given by Ambstr.—122. 21 ff—of ‘lex 
peccati’ and ‘lex mortis’ respectively. The passage in Ambstr. is as 
follows : Lex peccati est, quam IN MEMBRIS DICIT HABITARE, quae suadere 
nititur adversa: lex vero mortis Moysi lex est, guia MORKTIFICAT 
PECCATORES, 

*92. Rom. viii 3. On the ‘ impossibility of the Law’ Ambstr. says 
——123. 18 ff—obis scilicet impossibile erat mandatum legis implere. 

Compare with this the interpolator—P 705. 41 f—lex per infirmitatem carnis non 
poterat impleri, 

So the genuine comm. of Pelag.—705. 40 f—reads (émpossibile erat 
legis) ut homines carnales faceret custodire iustitiam, mortificandae carnis 
nec exemplo dato nec gratia. 

And further Pelag. says—706. 5 f—that the law zx il/is infirmabatur, 
non in se. Compare also P 706. 35 f on a. 4. 

On ‘in similitudinem carnis peccati’ Ambstr.—123. 26 ff—says Haec 
est similitudo carnis, quia quamvis eadem caro sit quae et nostra, non 
tamen ita facta in utero est et nata sicut et caro nostra. Est enim sancti- 
Jicata in utero et nata sine peccato,., Compare with the above what the inter- 
polator says—P 706. 10 f—ostendit (sc. Paulus) eum eandem quidem carnem, sed 
absque peccato portasse. And Pelagius concludes his own note thus— 
706. 13 f—Similem ergo ceteris hominibus carnem accepit, quantum ad 
naturam. 

Pelagius—unlike Ambstr.—says nothing about the Virgin birth. 

Of the clause ‘et de peccato damnavit peccatum in carne’ Pelagius 
gives three alternative explanations, unless indeed his comm.—P 706. 17 
—Quasi si dicas: ‘de gente expugnavit gentem’ be regarded as a fourth. 
The explanation attributed to Quidam—P 706. 23-27—.. . quod de pectato 
Ludaeorum, quo dominum occiderunt, peccatum diaboli, quo hominem 
deceperat, per hominem condemnari etc. may have been suggested by 
what Ambstr. says—123. 37 ff—Christus enim cum a peccato crucifigitur, 
gut est Satanas, peccavit peccatum in carne corporis Salvatoris: quo facto 
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damnavit Deus peccatum in carne ...(Sin being, as often in Ambstr., the 
Devil). Both comm., however, are rather obscure. 

It is noteworthy that in his comm. on v. 4 Ambstr. returns to this 
subject. Sin, he says—124. 20 ff—damnatum est a Salvatore et triplic 
genere damnatum. Primo enim in loco DAMNAVIT PECCATUM, DUM NON 
PECCAVIT, DISSENTIENS A PECCATO, This may have suggested the first 
part of P’s third alternative explanation—P 706. 28 ff—Sive: De illius 
carnis substantia, quae ante serviebat peccato, VICIT (NUNQUAM PFCCANDO) 
PECCATUM. Note also that P implies that it was Christ who condemned 
Sin. The remainder of his comm. is characteristically Pelagian. 

Deinde (continues Ambstr.) in cruce peccatum, quia peccavit, damnatum 
dicitur etc. Compare with this the explanation attributed by P to 
Quidam and the remarks thereon made above. 

Tertio (says Ambstr. 124. 27 ff) damnavit peccatum, dum irrita fect 
delicta, remissione peccatorum concessa. Cum enim peccator causa admissi 
peccati damnandus esset, ignoscens autem ei damnavit in eo peccatum. 
This can hardly have suggested P’s first explanation—706. 17 ff—where 
Christ is regarded as a Hostia or scapegoat and thereby feccati nomen 
accepit. ‘This explanation is that given by Orig.-Ruf. VI 12 p. 69 Quod 
hostia pro peccato factus sit Christus etc. 

Pelagius’s comm., therefore, appear to be a blend of Ambstr., Origen- 
Rufinus, and, finally, Pelagius. 

93. Rom. viii 4. Both Ambstr. and Pelagius point out that we must 
follow the example of Christ. P—706. 36 f—says ut.. .in nobis saltim im- 
pleatur, qui exemplo Christi mortificavimus carnem ; while Ambstr. con- 
cludes his comm.—124. 31 f—Jtague si et nos Salvatoris exemplo non 
peccemus, damnamus peccatum. 

94. Rom. viii 5. P’s note on the conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit— 706. 41 ff—is in harmony with that of Ambstr. 124. 34 ff. It 
may have been to some extent influenced by Ambstr., but it will also be 
shewn to have some affinity with the comm. of Orig.-Ruf. VI 12. 

95. Rom, viii6. Ambstr. 124. 46 says Prudentia carnis peccatum 
est, quod generat mortem. His following comm.—125. 13 ff—ends thus: 
sequens enim spiritalia... AETERNAM habebit vitam cum pace, td est, sine 
inquietudine, ubi perturbatio et POENA non est. 

Compare with the first extract Pelag. 706. 54f Zalis ergo prudentia 
mortem parit transgrediendo praeceptum ; and with the second cf, P 706. 51 f 
Eius autem mortem dicens aeternam poenam significat. This passage is interpolated, 
but is quite Pelagian in spirit. For the same idea cf. P. 707. 50, 53 (interp.). 

*96. Rom. viii 7. Ambstr. at the beginning of his comm. on this 
verse says—125. 19 ff—won carnem dixit inimicam, sed sapientiam carnis ; 
id est, non substantiam, sed aut malos actus, aut cogitationem, sive asse- 
verationem, quae nascitur de errore. [It is interesting to note that 
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Ambstr. goes on to condemn the study of astronomy and what he calls 
visibilium oblectatio, as leading men to deny the Virgin birth and the 
resurrection of the body, that anything, in fact, feri ut mundi careat 
ratione.. Pelagius does not concern himself with this discussion at all. } 

The above passage from Ambstr. expresses an idea which Pelagius, 
of course, is often emphasizing. Compare the following passages : 

Non ipsa caro, ut Manichei dicunt, sed sensus carnalis inimicus est deo 
—P 707. 1 ff. 

Hine probatur quia superius (i.e. in v. 7) non carnem sed opera 
accusaverat carnis—P 707. 8f on verse 8. 

Notandum sane opera carnis, non substantiam, condemnari—P 708. 12 f 
on v. 13. Compare also P 707. 54 (interp.). 

This is implied in the comm. of Orig.-Ruf. VI 12, but as it is so 
explicitly stated in Ambstr. it is probable that he and not Origen-Rufinus 
is the source of Pelagius’s comment. 

97. Rom. viii 8,9. There is nothing specially noteworthy in the 
comm. of either Ambstr. or Pelag. on these verses. They are not unlike 
one another in their general tenour, although, of course, A’s definition 
of those ‘ qui in carne sunt’ as gui mundi sapientiae student—A 125. 43 
—including doubtless students of astronomy, physics, &c., is wider than 
that of Pelag.—707. 12—carni deditus. 

P’s comm.—707. 14—on ‘vos... estis...in spiritu’ Hoc est, in 
spiritalibus occupati would seem to imply some agreement per contra 
with A’s denunciation of those who are sapientes mundi. It is further to 
be noted that the interpolator—P 707. 15 ff—follows Orig.-Ruf. and Ambstr. 
126, 22f in taking ‘Spiritus Dei’ and ‘ Spiritus Christi’ to mean the same thing. 

98. Rom. viii 12, 13. Compare P’s comm. on v. 12—707. 47 ff— 
Hoc totum agit, ut ostendat eis legem non esse necessariam, quae carnalibus 
data est—with that of Ambstr. 127. 38 ff Rectum et manifestum est, non 
nos adinventionit Adae, qui carnaliter egit, obsecundare debere... sed legi 
Christi servire nos debere. P’s note becomes a little more intelligible if 
taken in conjunction with the comm. of Ambstr. as there is no context 
to make it quite clear what he means by the Law guae data est carnalibus. 

On ‘ mortifying the deeds of the body through the Spirit’ v7. 13, 
Pelag.—708. 11 f—says si spiritalibus actibus carnis opera subieceritis. 
Ambstr. 128. 12 ff explains, Corpus vult lege animae gubernari; unde 
ostendit quia si duce sancto Spiritu actus et consilia carnis ...fuerint 
repressa...vitam praestari. Mortificari enim dicuntur—he continues— 
si cessent etc. Pelagius on v. 10—707. 35 ff—urges something more 
positive : Von enim hoc solum quaeritur, ut a carnalibus cessemus, sed 
etiam ut et spiritalia faciamus. 

99. Rom. viii 14. Pelagius’s explanation of ‘ Quicumque spiritu dei 


1 Ambstr. 125. 9. 
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aguntur’ as Quicumque merentur sancto spiritu gubernari—P 708. 15 f— 
is certainly not derived from Ambstr. The comm. of the interpolator— 
P 708. 17 ff—is more in keeping with Ambstr. 128. 21 f. 

Note, however, that the expression ‘filii dei’ naturally suggests to 
both Pelag. and Ambstr. the correlative idea, fii diaboli. P—708.16f 
—says sicut e contrario, qui peccant, spiritu diaboli aguntur, ab initio 
peccatoris. So Ambstr.—128. 22 ff—writes in guorum enim (sc. actibus 
consilia principum et potestatum huius mundi) videntur, non sunt filit 
Det, sed diaboli, etc. 

*100. Rom. viii 15. P’s note on this verse—708. 25—32—will be 
shewn to be indebted to that of Orig.-Ruf. VII 2. It is not impossible. 
indeed, that his following comm. 708. 36—39 was developed from 
a sentence in Orig.-Ruf. In this comm. Pelag. says Qui vocat patrem, 
filium se esse profitetur. DEBET ERGO PATRI IN MORIBUS SIMILIS INVENIRI, 
ne pro nomine quogue in vacuum usurpato maiori poenae subiaceat. The 
idea expressed in the passage printed in capitals occurs twice in 
Ambstr., viz. 128. 46 ff and 129. rof in his comm. on v. 16. In his 
comm. on v. 15 Ambstr. says we must so order our lives e nomen Dei 
Patris in nobis iniuriam patiatur, et ea omnia quae evasimus, veluti 
ingrati incurramus (with this compare the passage ze ... sudbiaceat in 
Pelag.). Ambstr. continues si enim huic voci, gua dicimus: Abba, pater, 
DISSIMILEM VITAM EXHIBEAMUS, iniuriam Deo facimus, vocantes eum 
patrem. It seems more likely, therefore, that Pelagius’s comm.— 
708. 37f—was suggested by the passages quoted from Ambstr. than 
that it was developed from the short sentence at the end of Orig.-Ruf 
VII 2. 

101. Rom, viii 16. P’s comm.—708. 41-43— Testimonium adoftio- 
nis est quod habemus spiritum, per quem ita oramus—is in close accord 
with that of Ambstr. 129. 6-9 . .. manente in nobis Spiritu sancto, huic 
voci et animo nostro, qua clamamus in oratione : Abba ete. 

*102. Rom. viii1j7. There is again a family resemblance between 
the comm. of Pelagius, Origen-Rufinus, and Ambstr. on the first part 
of this verse. The idea expressed in P’s comm.—708. 46 ff—Qui 
meretur esse filius, meretur effici heres patris et veri filii coheres—is 
expressed in Ambstr. 129. 22f, where he says that what we call 
‘haereditas’ donum est patris in filios obedientes transfusum: ut vivus 
viventis haeres sit merito proprio, non necessitate defuncti. There are, 
however, more verbal resemblances between Pelag. and Orig.-Ruf. 
VIL 3, e.g. Haeres quis efficitur Dei, cum quae Dei sunt, meretur 
accipere—p. gt1—and the source of P’s comm. is more probably here 
than in Ambstr. 

*103. Rom. viii 18. With regard to the family resemblance referred 
to in the last note, it is to be observed that the quotation from 1 Ioan. 
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lil 2— Scimus quoniam, cum apparuerit, similes illi erimus’—appears in 
Pelag. 708. 52 f on Rom. viii 17, in Ambstr. 129. 36 f in his comm. on the 
same verse ; and also in Orig.-Ruf. VII 4 p. 97 there is found a quota- 
tion from the same verse—‘ guia videbimus eum sicuti est’—in his comm. 
on v. 18. So in P 709. 9—on v. 18—there is a further quotation 
from 1 Ioan. iii 2. On v.17 Ambstr. says—129. 42 f—Compati est 
persecutiones tolerare propter spem futurorum etc., and then commences 
his following note on v. 18—129. 51—Zxhortatio haec ad superiora 
pertinet ete. 

Compare Pelag. 708. 56 f on v. 18—Hinc vult futuram gloriam com- 
mendare, ut praesentes pressuras facilius toleremus. 

*104. Rom. viii1g9. In the explanation of this verse attributed by 
Pelagius to Quidam—7og. 17 fi—occurs the following : Adam et Evam 
esse creaturam, quos olim serpens spe divinitatis vanitati subiectos cor- 
ruptioni fecerit deservire ...‘ Et ipsi, inguiunt, ‘ liberabuntur, ut tam non 
corruptioni deserviant. Compare with the above the following extract 
from the brief comm. of Ambstr. 130. 30 ff ut func demum etiam ipsa 
creatura possit liberari a servitute corruptionis et cessare a vitio (or, with 
other MSS, cessare a servitio). 

*105. Rom. viii 20, 21. P’s definition of ‘ vanitas’—709. 40 f—is 
Vanitas est omne quod quandoque finitur. Compare with this Ambstr. 
133- 37 ff Quid est ergo in quo vanitati subiecta est, nisi guia quae generat, 
caduca sunt? et sgg. Note in Ambstr.’s comm. on v 21 a character- 
istically Pelagian touch—A 131. 8 f—cum crediderint omnes, quos scit 
Deus credituros: cf. P 711. 31 et saepe. 


The interpolator’s idea of ‘vanitas’—P 709. 41 ff—does not seem to have any 
connexion with the comm. of Ambstr. 


*106. Rom. viii 22, 2g. It is exceedingly difficult to discover what 
exactly Pelagius understood by ‘the creation’ of v. 19. His comm. 
from 709. 12 to 710. 25 are largely interpolated, and seem to fall into 
three categories : first, the passages at P 709. 13-15 (genuine), and 41- 
48 (interp.), where ‘omnis creatura’ is not defined except as awaiting 
the time of the resurrection ; second, the passages at P 709. 17-30 
(genuine)—a Quidam passage—709. 30-39, 58 ff; 710. 12-25 (all inter- 
polated), where the ‘creature’ is variously taken as Adam and Eve or 
the rationalis creatura; third, the passages at P 709. 15 ff, 49, 56 ff; 
710. 7 ff (all genuine) where the ‘creature’ is taken to be the angels. 
Pelagius seems to have wavered between the two interpretations of 
‘creatura’ as (1) all the rational creation and (2) the angels, inclining 
more, perhaps, to the second explanation. 

The three interpolated comm., mentioned above as falling into the second 
category, are all undoubtedly by the same hand, and are all in sympathy with the 
opinion of Quidam mentioned in P 709.17. The first of these passages—P 709. 30 f— 
contains an objection to the opinion of another set of Quidam—P 709. 33—that the 
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‘whole creation’ includes the irrationalis vel insensibilis creatura. This is exactly 
the opinion of Ambstr. 131. 15 ff, who refers there to sun and moon and the rest of 
the creatura mundana alluded to in his next comm. 131. 40. 

Ambrosiaster takes ‘creatura’ in v, 22 as creatura mundana, and in 
v. 19 (see note 104) apparently as creatura mundana plus ourselves ; see 
also A 131. 40 ff on v. 23. 

Rom. viii 23. Another indication that the interpolator was acquainted with 
Ambstr, is provided by the somewhat curious fact that in his comm.—P 710. 14 ff— 
manifeste edocuit, quia non de irrational vel insensibili creatura sermonem fecerit, 
quae non participat Spiritum sanctum . . . he is using one of Ambrosiaster’s own 
arguments against himself, viz. Quanto magis ergo creatura (sc. mundana) ingemiscit, 
quae neque adiutorem habet Spiritum sanctum . . . Ambstr. 132. 20 f. 

*107. Rom. viii 24, 25. Both comm. in different ways draw atten- 
tion to the two elements in hope, first, that it looks to the future and, 
second, that it has patientia. 

Pelagius—710. 34 ff—says nulla ergo spes in rebus visibilibus est 
Christianis: non enim nobis praesentia promissa sunt, sed futura: and, 
in his next comm.—710. 38 f—he writes deo fides per patientiam grandis 
est praemti ... spes enim sine patientia esse non novit. 

So Ambstr. 132. 32 ff: manifestum est non esse spem quae videtur, sed 
quod non videtur ; ac per hoc credentes praemiis afficiendi sunt ...: and 
in his comm. on v. 25 he says—132. 39 f—expectantur enim futura. Haec 
expectatio patientia est. 

Note Pelagius’s identification of ‘ourselves’—v. 23—with Christians— 
P 710. 35—and compare Ambstr. on v. 23—Christianis, 131.43; 132-2; 
Christianorum, 132. 9. 

*108. Rom. viii 26. There is a very close resemblance between 
the comments of Ambrosiaster, Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius on this 
verse. 

On ‘Nam quid oremus, sicut oportet, nescimus’ Pelagius writes— 
710. 51 ff—Quia adhuc per speculum videmus, et frequenter obsunt, quae 

prodesse arbitramur, et ideo nobis postulata minime conceduntur provisione 
divina, sicut et ipse alibi ait; ‘propter quod ter dominum rogavi ut 
discederet a me’, et reliqua, The other two commentators also point 
out that when our prayers are not granted, it is because we have asked 
for what is contrary to our best interests. Ambstr., for instance, 
writes—132. 49 ff—Jnfirma est enim (sc. oratio nostra), qui (guia?) 
contra rationem postulat ... Adiuvat autem (sc. spiritus), guia quae aut 
ante petuntur quam peti debeant, aut sunt contraria, non sinit fieri. 
Compare also Ambstr. 133. 5 f fallimur enim putantes prodesse quae 
poscimus, cum non prosint ...; Ambstr. 133. 25f ut illa nobis a Deo 
petat quae prosint nobis ...; Ambstr. 133. 36 ff haec petit guae scit Deo 
placere, et nobis prodesse. Tunc sane pro nobis interponit se idem Spiritus, 
cum scit nos per ignorantiam ... contraria postulare. 
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So, in Orig.-Ruf. VII 6 p. 114, we find Znterdum enim quae contraria 
saluti sunt cupimus, infirmitate cogente. The points of contact between 
Ambrosiaster and Origen-Rufinus are interesting. In addition to that 
just given above, compare the opening sentence in the comment of 
Ambstr.—132. 44 ff—with the phrase in dolore positi, and the opening 
sentence of Orig.-Ruf. VII 6 p. 113, where, apart from identity of 
sentiment, we find im agone huius vitae sunt positi and, later, in certamine 
positos. 

In his comment on ‘Nam quid oremus sicut oportet, nescimus ’— 
133. 4 ff—Ambstr. quotes from 2 Cor. xii 9 ‘Sufficit tibi gratia mea ; 
nam virtus in infirmitate perficitur’. This appears also in Origen- 
Rufinus. Pelagius quotes v. 8, which is also in Origen-Rufinus, and 
adds e¢ religua. Ambstr.—133. 16—quotes from Matt. xx 22 ‘ Nescitis 
quid petatis’, with which compare Origen-Rufinus, who adds to 
2 Cor. xii 8 the words esciens guid orarem. 

There is thus a close resemblance between the three comments on 
Rom. viii 26, but what is precisely their relationship to each other ? 
Ambrosiaster, as Professor Souter has pointed out,’ had little or no 
knowledge of Greek, and is not likely, therefore, to have borrowed 
from the Greek of Origen. Rufinus, as is well known, used the utmost 
freedom in translating Origen. Either, then, Rufinus was influenced 
by Ambrosiaster, or the text we possess of Ambrosiaster may have been 
interpolated from Rufinus. If we adopt the former and more likely 
alternative, we may conclude that Ambrosiaster has here influenced 
both Rufinus and Pelagius, the latter perhaps indirectly through 
Rufinus. 

**109. Rom. viii 28, 29, 30. ‘There are again points of resemblance 
between the comments of Ambrosiaster, Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius 
on these important verses. 

The most characteristic Pelagian note is found in his comm. on 2. 29, 
where he explains ‘quos praescivit’ as guos praesciverat credituros— 
P 711.31. This idea he expresses again and again, e.g. P 711. 36, 48; 
712. 15 ON % 33; 715. 25 on Rom. ix 10; 722. 35 on Rom. xi 2. 
This definition of foreknowledge has already appeared, as was pointed 
out in note 105 above, in the comm. of Ambstr. on Rom. viii 21— 
131. 8f—guos seit Deus credituros, and it occurs again in his comm. 
on v. 28—133. 50f—and also in those on vv. 29 and 30—134. 3 ff; 

134. 32- On Rom. xi 2 the comments are almost identical : Ambstr. 
writes—154. 48 f—Jta et hi quos praescivit Deus credituros . . ., and 
Pelagius—722. 35 f—writes ///am plebem non reppulit quam praescivit esse 
credituram. Compare also Ambstr. 143. 2f on Rom. ix 15; 145. 39 f 
on Rom. ix 22; 153. 36f on Rom. x 19; 154. 36, 42 on Rom. xi 1, 2. 

1 Siudy of Ambrosiaster p. 200. 
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The connexion between Pelagius and Ambstr. is further strengthened 
by the fact that P’s comm. on ‘ primogenitus’ in v. 29 Primogenitus ex 
mortuis in gloria—P 711. 41—appears to be taken from Ambstr. 134. 20 
Est et primogenitus ex mortuis. (This, according to Ambstr., is only 
one of several senses in which Christ is the first-born.) Compare also 
Ambstr. 134. 37 Af si credant aut eligantur ad tempus ..., and P 711. 
49 ff Vocatio autem volentes colligit, non invitos ; aut certe discretio non in 
personis, sed in tempore est. 

This interpretation of foreknowledge, which some have rather unfairly, 
it seems, fathered upon Pelagius, was by no means peculiar to him. 
What is characteristic of Pelagius is the emphasis he lays upon this 
view, and herein he seems to have followed Ambrosiaster. The 
doctrine that predestination depends on merits, which God has foreseen 
by His prescience, as was pointed out long ago by Richard Simon, was 
prevalent in the Church before Pelagius’s day,' and was due no doubt to 
the influence of Origen. The comment in Origen-Rufinus, ad loc.— 
VII 8, p. 128—explains that God sciens guales essent . . . cognovisse 
suos dicitur, hoc est, in dilectione habuisse, sibique sociasse. Apart from 
sciens quales essent, this definition comes nearer to what one may 
understand to be the orthodox view. 

Another who at one time shared Pelagius’s view about foreknowledge 
was Augustine. In his Exfositio Quarundam Propositionum ex Epist. 
ad Rom., a work written about 394 and, like Pelagius, shewing traces 
of dependence on Ambstr., he several times gives this interpretation. 
This will be treated more fully at a later stage. 

As indicating a possible connexion between Ambstr. and Origen- 
Rufinus, one may mention that Judas is mentioned twice by the former— 
134. 9, 40—and twice by the latter—VII 8 pp. 129, 130. 

110. Rom. viii 32. Commenting on the second half of this verse 
P—712. 11 f—says Quid potest habere carius, quod nobis neget, qui filium 
non negavit? ‘This is implied in Orig.-Ruf. VII 9 p. 135, but is more 
explicitly stated in Ambstr. 135. 6 ff Si enim quod maius et praecipuum 
est praestitit nobis, ut Filium suum verum et carissimum traderet propler 
nos adhuc impios, gquare non quod minus est facturus credatur pro nobis 
credentibus sibi? 

*111. Rom. viii 35, 36, 37. P’s comm. on these verses shew a few 
traces of the influence of Ambstr. With Ambstr. 136. 1 f—on v. 35— 
. . . Christi, qui nobis tam magna et innumera praestitit beneficia compare 
P 712. 35 Post tanta et tam praeclara beneficia. Pelagius continues— 


1. 36—quae poterit tam gravis esse pressura etc. Ambstr. also—136. 15— 
used the word fressuras. 


' See Professor Souter’s First British Academy Paper, pp. 6-7. 
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Note also the same idea in the two following comm. :— 


Ambstr. 136. 19 ff on vv. 36, 37. 


Si enim morimur pro illo, quod 
gravius videtur in his, et ille 
mortuus est pro nobis: sed ille 
ut prodesset nobis; nostra autem 
mors non illi proficit, sed nobis. 


P 712. 54 ff on v. 37. 


quando pro eius nomine morimur, 
tunc maxime triumphamus, prae- 
sertim cum leve sit pro se pati 
quod pro aliis prior dominus pati 
dignatus est. 


**112. Rom. viii 38, 39. P’s note—713. 2~11—is almost certainly 
based on Ambstr. 136. 39 to 137. 17. 


Pelagius says: 

Pro certo confido quia nec si 
mihi quis mortem minetur, nec si 
vitam promittat, nec si se angelum 
dicat a domino destinatum, nec si 
angelorum principem mentiatur, 
nec si in praesenti honorem con- 
ferat, neque si polliceatur gloriam 
futurorum, neque si virtutes opere- 
tur, nec si caelum promittat, et 
inferno deterreat, vel profunditate 
scientiae suadere conetur, unquam 
nos poterit a Christi caritate 
secernere. 


Ambstr. writes : 


Quid enim si mors illata fuerit, 
nonne lucrum est maximum etc. 
Neque si praesens vita promissa 
nobis fuerit dignitate munita, etc. 
Nec quidem si se angelus nobis 
ostendat ad seducendos nos... 
Neque si virtus ab aliquo facta 
fuerit... Neque si in altitudinem 
se nobis ostendat (sc. Satanas) . . . 
Neque si per phantasiam . . . pro- 
fundum nobis ostendat horrore 
mirandum, qua territi forte suc- 
cumbamus illi... Neque si futura 
nobis spondeat . . . 


Note that the subject of most of the sentences in Ambstr. is Safanas. 
Pelagius is more vague, viz. in P 713. 3 St mihi quis etc., but there can 
be little doubt that his note is based on the longer comm. of Ambstr. 

In his concluding comm. on this chapter—713. 13-26—Pelagius 
appears to be independent of both Origen-Rufinus and Ambstr. 

*113. Rom. ix 1-5. P’s notes on these verses appear to shew in 
some places the influence of Ambstr., although it is not discernible 
in other portions of his notes, e.g. in P 713. 36-46, and the glossarial 


notes P 714. 4-8. 


Both comm. refer to Paul’s love and sympathy for the Jews and his 


grief at their unbelief ; e.g. 


P 713. 32 ff says: 
Contra Iudaeos acturus, primum 
illis satisfacit non se odii causa 
haec dicere, sed amoris, eo QUOD 


Ambstr. 137. 41 ff has: 


Quoniam superius contra Iudaeos 
loqui videtur..., nunc uf votum 
suum et affectum circa eos ostendat, . . 
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P 713. 32 ff says (cont.): Ambstr. 137. 41 ff has (cont.): 
DOLEAT ILLOS CHRISTO NON  Thenlater, A 138. 1ffhecontinues: 


CREDERE. ac per hoc DOLET GENUS SUUM... 
QUIA INCREDULITATE SUA hoc .. . 
beneficio se privarunt. 


Note also on the word ‘optabam’ in v. 3, which the A.V. translates 
‘I could wish’, that Pelagius writes—713. 55 f—Optabam aliquando, 
cum persequerer Christum, non modo optarem ..., while Ambstr. 138. 3 ff 
says Ergo, optabam, ait, non opto; quia scit fieri non posse, ut tam 
honestum membrum . . . abscinderetur a corpore Christiano (or with the 
Rom. edit. a corpore Christi). 

This may also be the source of the allusion in P 713. 40 f to Paul’s 
being a member of Christ’s body—in Christo . . . cuius est membrum. 
This occurs in the comm.—P 713. 36-46—referred to above, in which 
there are certainly many things that cannot be attributed to the influence 
of Ambstr. 

Orig.-Ruf. VII 13 pp. 157f. and Ambstr. 138. 27 ff have long 
discussions on the Godhead of Christ. Pelagius contents himself 
with a short comment—714. 11-16—quoting the words of Thomas 
from Ioan. xx 28 ‘deus meus et dominus meus’. 


*114, Rom. ix 6-8, The interpolated comm.—P 714. 20 ff—will be shewn 
to have some connexion with the corresponding comm. in Orig.-Ruf. VII 14. 
Note, however, the almost verbal parallels between pseudo-Pelagius and Ambstr. 


Pseudo-Pelagius says, |. c. (ostendit) : Ambstr. 139. 18 ff writes : 


his promissadeberi,nonquisecundumcar- ut non hi dicerentur semen esse 
nem ex Abraham, Isaac et Israeluafisunt, Abrahae, qui filii eius essent secundum 
sed qui SERVANTES FIDEM patriarcharum, carnem, sed isti qui FIDEM ACCEPERINT, 
de quorum semine putantur. per quam natus est Isaac. 


The interpolator repeats this idea in several places, e. g. at P 714. 37 ff—on v. 7 
—Semen Isaac non isti, qui secundum carnem nati sunt, sed hi, qui secundum 
spiritum sunt, hoc est, secundum fidem Isaac; also at P 715. 55 ff—on v. 13— 
- « » promissiones non esse eorum, qui secundum carnem filii sunt Abrahae, sed eorum 
qui fidem patrum servant atque custodiunt, Compare also the genuine passages— 
P 714. 26 on v. 6; 714. 47 ff on v. 8; 715. 26 on v. 10, and the interpolated comm. 
on v. 12—P 715, 46 ff. 

With the first of the above comm.—P 714. 37 ff (interp.)—compare Ambstr, 140. 
11 ffonv. 8... non possunt dict filii carnis filii Dei: hi enim ex concupiscentia carnis 
nati sunt, isti vero ex fide spiritualiter etc. 


*115. Rom. ix 10, 11, 12,13. P’s comm. on v. to—715. 17-26— 
has a good deal in common with Ambstr. 140. 28 ff. [It is curious, on 
the other hand, that Pelagius has nothing in his notes of Isaac being 
a type of Jesus (cf. Ambstr. 139. 44f; 140. 31), while Ambstr. says 
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nothing about Ishmael (cf. Pelag. 714. 36ff; 715. 18). Orig.-Ruf. 
VII 14, 15 says nothing on either point. | 


Ambstr. says, l.c. : 


Lacob vero et Esau duorum populo- 
rum habent typum, id est, credentium 
et non credentium ; but not all the 
seed of Jacob are believers, or of 
Esau unbelievers, cum videamus 
et de Iacob traduce natos factos 
perfidos, et de Esau fideles et Deo 
caros... ett. 


So Pelag. 715. 21 ff, speaking of 
Jacob and Esau, says: 
ante quam nascerentur aput deum 
fidei futurae sunt merito separati, 
ut propositum dei de eligendis bonis 
et refutandis malis etiam in prae- 
scientia iam maneret, ita ergo et 
nunc quos praesciit de gentibus credi- 
turos elegit et ex Istrahel reiectt 





incredulos. 


[It will be shewn later that a striking parallel exists between the last 
sentence just quoted from Pelagius and Augustine Propos. lxii.] 


The interpolator—P 715. 45 ff—is more explicit. He says Ergo prophetia non de 
his est, qui secundum carnem sunt Iacob et Esau, sed de his, qui futuri erant ex 
operibus boni et mali, 


Ambstr.’s comm. on vv. 11-13——A 141. 10 to 142. 33—Ccontains 
much that is thoroughly Pelagian. He says, for instance, that God, in 
virtue of His foreknowledge, chooses one and rejects another, and this 
He does, guast praescius, non personarum acceptor ; nam neminem damnat, 
antequam peccet: cf. P 715. 37f on ov. 11, 12 Praescientia dei non 
praciudicat peccatori, st CONVERTI voLUERIT. Ambstr. likewise recog- 
nizes that the responsibility.is not God’s, for he says of those gui per 
invidiam in incredulitate laborant—PoOsSSUNT TAMEN CREDERKE. Com- 
pare also A 141. 45f Praescius itague Deus matae illos voluntatis 
Juturos, non illos habuit in numero bonorum and 142. 10 ff praescientia 
enim est qua definitum habet, qualis unius cuiusque futura voluntas erit, 
in qua mansurus est, per quam aut damnetur, aut coronetur. 

*116. Rom. ix 14,15. Pelagius—716. 13 ff—and Ambstr.—14z. 53 ff 
—give very similar interpretations of v. 15. 

Pelagius says : 
Hoc recto sensu ita intellegitur : 
Illius miserebor, quem ita praescii 
posse misericordiam promereri, ut 
iam tunc illius sim misertus. 


Ambstr. explains : 

eius miserebor, cui praescius eram 
quod misericordiam daturus essem, 
sciens conversurum illum (cf. P 715. 
37 f above) et permansurum apud 
me... (cf. also Ambstr. 143. 2 f). 

*117. Rom. ix 16. There is an interesting divergence between the 
interpretations given by Ambstr. and Pelagius of this important verse. 
Pelagius, following Orig.-Ruf. VII 16 pp. 164 f., puts vv. 14-19 into the 
mouth of an opponent of St Paul, and reading v. 14 as a question— 
‘Igitur non volentis neque currentis sed miserentis dei ?’—which Origen- 
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Rufinus does not, he says—716. 56 f—Aic interrogantis voce utitur (sc. 
Paulus) et redarguentis potius quam negantis. (Pelagius himself would, of 
course, disagree with the statement ‘non est volentis neque currentis ’.) 


So also the interpolator—P 716. 32 f{—says that Paul personam de contrario assumit, 
and later on—ll. 43 f, 49 f—he insists on the freedom of the will. 


In Ambstr.’s comm. 143. 10-52, one finds nothing at all said on the 
conflict between the doctrine of election and free-will. He takes the 
verse to be said by Paul in his own person, and commences his exposi- 
tion Recte, guia non in voluntate petentis sed in dantis arbitrio debet esse 
quod poscitur. This comm. follows naturally from his previous note, 
where he says ef misericordiam dabo quem praescivi post errorem recto 
corde reversurum ad me. Hoc est, dare illi, cui dandum est et non dare 
illi, cui dandum non est etc. Ambstr. here seems to add something to 
the words ‘ Igitur non volentis’ which is not intended by the user of 
them. His interpretation would mean ‘So then it is not of him that 
willeth that God shall shew him mercy ’—which is not ‘ willing’ at all. 
Surely the natural meaning is ‘It is not of him that willeth xof to sin’. 

A’s note may, however, have had some influence on P’s alternative 
comm.—716. 57 ff—Sive: Ita non volentis neque currentis tantum sed et 
domini adiuvantis. This comm, (restored by Professor Souter) is perhaps 
to be attributed rather to that of Orig.-Ruf. VII 16 p. 167f. On 
p. 168 is found Jtague neque gui currit, est aliquid, neque qui vult, sed 
qui effectum dat Deus. Compare also Augustine, Profos. |xii, which will 
be treated later, 

**118. Rom. ix 17. In his comm. on this verse Pelagius has made 
undoubted use of Ambstr. He begins—P 717. 2 ff—Z¢ hoc illi (the 
objectors) male proponunt. Sed hic locus duobus modis a diversis 
exponitur; and it is in the first of these two interpretations that he 
shews the influence of Ambstr. The most striking resemblance may 
be seen from a comparison of the two following passages : 


Ambstr. 144. 35 ff says: So Pelag. 717. ro ff says: 





Hoc etiam genere antiqui medici 
in hominibus morte dignis vel 
mortis sententiam consecutis re- 
quirebant quo modo prodessent 
vivis, quae in homine latebant 
apertis, ut his cognoscerent causas 
aegritudinis, et poena morientis 
proficeret ad salutem viventis. 


tale est hoc quod in Pharaone 
gestum est, quale si medicus de 
cruciatu iam dammnati rei multis 
inveniat sanitatem, causas inqui- 
rendo morborum ... 


[This passage is quoted by Professor Souter in his Study of Ambro- 
staster p. 30, in the part of chapter 1 which deals with Ambrosiaster’s 


knowledge of law. | 
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119. Rom. ix 18,19. After their temporary divergence on v. 16 the 
comm. of Ambstr. and Pelagius are once more in agreement. Ambstr. 
says—144. 42 f—Zx persona contradicentis loguitur (sc. Paulus), which, 
of course, is P’s view as well—P 717. 22, 25. Compare also the interpolator 
at P 717. 27f. 

After stating the argument of the objectors, that God and not they 
themselves are the cause of their own wickedness, P 717. 25 continues : 
resistit huic rationi vestrae ipsa natura iustitiae dei. Ambstr. also holds 
that such a view is incompatible with the righteousness of God, e. g. 
A 144. 433 145. 1-6. 

*120. Rom. ix 20. In his comm.—717. 46 f—Pelagius quotes the 
opinion of Quidam who say that Paul is here answering in his own person, 
This is the view adopted by Orig.-Ruf. VII 17 p. 172, and shared by 
Ambstr. 145. 8 ff, where he says Hoc de Jsaia propheta est, quod hic 
quasi proprium ponit etc. Ambrosiaster and Origen-Rufinus are two at 
least of the Quidam referred to by Pelagius—717. 46 ff. 

Note an interesting point of contact between Ambstr. and Origen- 
Rufinus. The words servum neguam domino—Ambstr. 145. 12— 
typifying the position of man in the sight of God, occur in Orig.-Ruf. 
VII 17 p. 172.—£¢ sicut servus nequam, st forte videbitur domino etc, 

121. Rom. ix 21-26. P’s comm. on these verses contain nothing 
of special note, and are not apparently indebted to the comparatively 
short notes of Ambstr. Like Origen-Rufinus they both refer to the 
calling of the Gentiles. Note two Pelagian remarks in Ambstr. 145. 39 f 
— Scivit enim Deus hos non credituros, on v. 22—and 146. 4—sctens 
permansuros in fide, on V. 24. 

The interpolator—P 718. 31—on Rom. ix 25 says Hoc loco Iudam significat, with 
which compare Ambstr. 146. 15 f Prius enim q buntur filii Det, nisi in 
Judaea etc, 

122. Rom. ix 27, 28. On v. 27 Pelagius writes—718. 46 f—/Pauc- 
tatem eorum credituram esse demonstrans. For this idea compare the 
comm. of Ambstr. 146. 27—41, e.g. De maxima itaqgue multitudine solos 
credentes dicit salvari quos praesciit Deus—again a Pelagian thought. 

The text of v. 28 commented on by Ambstr., Origen-Rufinus, and 
Pelagius is ‘Verbum enim consummans et brevians in aequitate, quia 
verbum breviatum faciet dominus super terram’. ‘This corresponds to 
the LXX of Es. x 23 (which, as Drs Sanday and Headlam point out in 
their commentary on ‘Romans’ p. 265, is a faulty translation of the 
original Hebrew), and* in the main represents what St Paul wrote. 
St Paul, however, reproduces accurately the idea of the original passage 
(see Sanday and Headlam, loc, cit.), One wonders if Ambstr., Origen- 
Rufinus, and Pelagius understood aright the passage they commented 
on, Pelagius writes—718. 50 ff—sicut ego nerbum adbrevio et cito definio, 
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tta deus hoc omni velocitate perficiet. in prophetia autem verbum breviatum 
novum testamentum accipitur, quia in eo breviter conprehensa sunt omnia. 
This agrees more or less with one of the explanations given by Orig.-Ruf. 
VII 19 p. 184 Possumus autem et totius doctrinae verbum dicere breviatum, 
ut quod prius lex et prophetae continebant ..., veniens Dominus pro- 
nuntiaret etc., followed by the quotation of Matt. xxii 37, 39, 40. The 
next interpretation of Origen-Rufinus— /oéest e¢ ‘verbum breviatum’ 
dici fides symboli ete.—seems to agree with that of Ambstr. 146. 48-54, 
where the supreme importance of fides is insisted upon. 

The word definio used by Pelagius, it may be added, occurs in 
Ambstr. 146. 45, followed—146. 56—by the noun definitio. 

There appears, then, to be some connexion between Ambrosiaster, 
Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius. 

123. Rom. ix 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. In his alternative comm. on 7. 29 
Pelagius says—719. 3 f-—wisi semen Habraham Christus fuisset missus 
ad populum liberandum. So Ambstr. 147. 2 ff has Hoc semen... Christus 
est. Compare also Orig.-Ruf. VII 19 p. 185 semini tuo... qui est 
Christus. 

Commenting on v. 30 Ambstr. does not trouble himself with the 
question which has been exercising Pelagius for the last fifteen or 
sixteen verses, whether Paul is here speaking in his own person or not. 
His comm. are quite in accord with those of P 719. 16-25; both com- 
mentators point out that the Gentiles have found righteousness by faith 
in Christ, while the Jews, through unbelief in Christ and dependence 
upon the works of the law, have failed to attain it. 

In their several comments on v. 33 Origen-Rufinus, Ambstr., and 
Pelagius all explain—Orig.-Ruf. VII 19 pp. 188f; A 148. 44 ff; P 719. 
31 ff—that Christ was made a stumbling-stone and rock of offence to the 
unbelieving Jews. 

124, Rom. x 2, 3. P's comm. on these verses contain a good deal 
that cannot have been derived from Ambstr. Note, however, that both 
commentators, P 719. 56 ff; A 149. 35 ff, refer to the misguided zeal of 
the Jews. 

*125. Rom. x 4. P’s interpretation of v. 4 follows closely that of 
Ambstr. 


Pelag. 720. 16 ff says: Ambstr. 149. 49 f writes : 


Talis est qui Christum credidit Hoc dicit, quia perfectionem 
die qua credit, quasi quiuniversam legis habet, qui credit in Christum. 
legem impleverit. . 


126. Rom. x 5. P’s comm. on this verse—P 720. 31-34—is pro- 
bably based on Orig.-Ruf. VIII 2 p. 198. The opinion he attributes 
to Quidam who think—720. 35 ff—Judaeos praesentem tantum vitam 
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ex legis operibus meruisse,i not essentially different from his own and 
is similar in substance to that of Ambstr.—rs50. 6 ff—custitia legis 
Moysi reos illos non faciebat ad tempus, si servaretur, id est, vivebant 
Saciendo legem. Compare Ambstr. 150. 30f on Rom. x 6, 7—Jdeo non 
magna tustitia legis est, nec meritum collocat apud Deum, sed ad 
praesens. 

The rest of P’s note—720, 36 ff—is rather difficult to understand. 
The Jews praesentem tantum vitam ex legis operibus meruerunt, quod 
verum non esse domini verba declarant, qui de vita interrogatus aeterna, 
mandata legis opponit dicens; st vis in vitam venire, serva mandata (the 
very thing the Jews prided themselves on doing): unde intellegimus 
guod qui suo tempore legem servavit vitam habuit sempiternam. If this 
last sentence expresses an opinion held or shared by Pelagius, it is 
surely inconsistent with his earlier comment ; and indeed, although he 
states the opinion of Quidam clearly enough, he is not equally clear in 
stating the grounds for their opinion. Ambrosiaster may, however, 
be one of the Quidam. (The above-mentioned difficulty is hardly 
removed even if one remembers that a distinction is drawn by Origen- 
Rufinus between mandata legis and opera /egis, the latter being taken to 
mean vel circumcisio carnis vel sacrificiorum ritus vel observatio sabba- 
torum et neomeniarum—VIII 6 p. 233. Pelagius himself recognizes 
a distinction between ofera /egis and maxima legis mandata. See the 
passage—P 723. 17 ff—quoted in note 131 following.) 

127. Rom. x 6, 7, 8, &c. Pelagius points. out—P 720. 44 f—that 
Paul adapts to Christ what Moses said of the Law. Compare Orig.- 
Ruf. VIII 2 p. 200 and Ambstr. 150. 14f... guod hic interpretatur 
Apostolus de Christo dicens etc. This resemblance was inevitable.. 

The rest of P’s comm. appear to owe nothing to Ambstr. There is 
also nothing in P’s comm. on vv. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 which appears to 
have been suggested by Ambstr., except that P’s comm. 721. 7f 
{‘Salvus eris’) a delictis praeteritis, non futuris ...and 721.17 de pris- 
tinis actibus may have some connexion with Ambstr.’s remark on v. 12 
—151. 47 f—Credentibus autem sola datur remissio peccatorum. 

Pelagius takes vv. 14, 15, 16 to form De gentibus obiectio Iudaeorum 
and says that Paul’s vesponsio starts at v.17. Herein he takes a line 
independent of either Ambstr. or Orig.-Ruf. There is more in common 
between Ambstr. and Orig.-Ruf, than between either and Pelagius. Both 
Ambstr. and Orig.-Ruf., for instance, understand v. 18 to refer to the 
Apostles, while Pelagius takes it of the prophets. 

*128. Rom. x 19, 20, 21. Ambstr. at last has something to say of 
the Gentiles—A 154. 9 ff—whom Pelagius has had in mind from 2. 14. 
His comm.—A 154. 18—‘ Zota die’ semper significat is like that of 
P 722. 18—Toto tempore. 
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It is not impossible that P’s comm. on v. 21—722. 21 f—Z-xtensio 
manuum allegorice significat crucem may have been suggested by Orig.- 
Ruf. VIII 5 p. 226; but compare Ambstr. 154. 21 ff Potest hoc et de 
Salvatore accipi, qui in cruce extensis manibus, interficientium se peccatum 
argutt. 

Pelagius in his comm. on chapter x has not allowed himself to 
be influenced to any considerable extent by either Ambstr. or 
Origen-Rufinus. 

**129. Rom. xi 1,2. As was pointed out in note 109, there is 
a most important resemblance between the comm. of Pelagius and 
Ambstr. Pelagius on v. 2 says—722. 35 f—J//am plebem non reppulit, 
quam praescitt esse credituram. This idea is found no less than three 
times in the corresponding notes of Ambstr., viz. 154. 36 guos fideles 
sibi futuros scivit; 154. 42 quam praescivit Deus salvandam ; and 154. 
48 f Ita et hi quos praescivit Deus credituros. 

Both comm. point out that it is only unbelieving Jews who have been 
cast away. 

130. Rom. xi 6. P’s comm. on vv. 3 and 4 shew no trace of 
indebtedness to the corresponding notes of Ambstr., and in his comm. 
on v. 5—P 723. 8 f—he seems to disagree with Paul himself. 

On v. 6 Pelagius on ‘ Otherwise grace is no more grace’ says Quia 
gratuito munere gratia appellatur—P 723. 14f. Compare Ambstr. 
155. 22 ff Gratia... est... gratuita ratione concessa. 

*131. Rom. xi 7. P’s note has a great deal in common with 


Ambstr., as a comparison will shew. 
P 723. 17 ff writes: Ambstr. 155. 35 ff says: 


Ideo totus Istrahel non est iusti- Israelitae ii carnales sunt, qui 





tiam consecutus, quia eam non ex 
fide quaerebat, sed ex solis operi- 
bus se iustificari putabat, cum 
maxima legis mandata contem- 
neret. 


ex operibus legis iustificari se pu- 
tantes, non sunt adepti, ut iusti 
essent per fidem apud Deum. 
Propterea cum omnes rei sint per 
legem ; quia ‘maledictus omnis 
qui non permanserit in omnibus 
quae scripta sunt in libro legis, ut 
faciat eam’. Quiautem per fidem 
iustificari se crediderunt etc. 


*132. Rom. xi 8,9, 10. P’s comm. on these verses cannot possibly 
have been modelled on those of Ambstr. There is just one point of 
contact. On v. 8 Pelagius insists that if the unbelieving Jews have eyes 
that cannot see, &c., the fault is not God’s but lies in their own will— 
ne libertas scilicet tollatur arbitrii—P 723. 36, nam si voluissent habere 
Spiritum fidei, accepissent. So Ambstr. 156. 19 f says Qui enim cum in- 
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tellexisset, credere nolutt, id debet consequi quod vult, and later, in line 27, 
he says Sunt etenim pessimae voluntatis. 

These passages are characteristic. 

*133. Rom. xi1z. Ambstr. in his note on vv. 8, 9, 10 says that 
these verses are intended to apply to two categories: uaum (genus) est 
guod malevolentiae suae causa excaecatur in sempiternum, ne salvetur 
(these are the people Jessimae voluntatis), cf. A 159. 45 ff on v. 22. 
Alterum genus est quod cum iustitias legis sectatur, iustitiam Christi non 
vecipit. These, he says, are blinded ut admiscentibus se ad promissionem 
corum ipsa aemulatione, dum invident gentibus, revertantur ad fidem Dei, 
cf. A 160. 5 ff on v. 23. These are the people, as he points out in his 
comm. on v. 11, who have stumbled indeed, but have not fallen beyond 
redemption—A 157. 20-28. So Orig.-Ruf. VIII 8 makes exactly the 
same point, pp. 245f. Compare Pelagius 724. 17f on ‘ut caderent? 
Absit’: Won penitus et inremediabiliter ceciderunt. 

134. Rom. xi12. Note the resemblance between the comm, of 
Ambstr. and Pelag. on this verse. 
P 724. 33 ff says: 

Si delictum eorum tantum vodis 
profuit. 

This occurrence of profuit in both comm. need not be of any parti- 
cular significance, as there is no very close resemblance between the 
rest of the comments. 

135. Rom. xi 1g, 14,15. Both comm. on vv. 13, 14 point out that 
Paul is anxious for the salvation of the Jews—-A 158. 1 ff; P 724. 39f. 

Ambstr. and Orig.-Ruf.—VIII 9 p. 257—understand the meaning of 
v.15 to be ‘ what shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead ’ 
to the whole world? Pelagius in his three alternative interpretations— 
P 724. 54 ff—is not so emphatic. In the third of these he says Sive : 
Si quos inde liberavero, ad vestram PROFICIENT vitam, using a word that 
Ambstr. is very fond of. His references in these three comm. are to 
the Gentiles. 

The interpolator—P 724. 58 ff—understands the reference to be to the Jews. 


Ambstr. 157. 38f says: 
Manifestum est quia si delictum 
illorum profuit mundo. 





He says: 

Quoniam sicut gentes per fidem as- 
sumptae sunt, ita etiam ludaei, si credi- 
derint, ex mortuis ad vitam transibunt, 

There is, of course, no similarity in 
meaning. 


Ambstr. writes—A 158. 13 ff: 


Quanta plenitudo salutis, st assu- 
mantur Iudaei ad fidem Christi. . . 
Quia ergo (he continues) profectus est, 
dandam dicit operam, ut credant, quo- 
niam caecitatis obtusio tempore com- 
pensati delicti aufertur, ut voluntatis 
suae recipiant liberum arbitrium, 


Note the reference here to the freedom of the will, and compare 


again P 723. 36 on z. 8. 


P2 
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*136. Rom. xi 16-24. Pelagius’s comments on these verses follow 


closely those of Ambstr. 


Pelag. says—725. 3 ff: 
Si qui crediderunt pauci sancti 
sunt, et omnes, si credant. 


On v. 16 the comm. are identical in spirit. 


So Ambstr. 158. 23 ff writes : 

. .. Ostendit non posse indignos 
dici ad fidem hos, quorum iam 
patres adepti sunt fidem ; guia si 
pars Tudaeorum credidit, cur non 
et alia pars posse credere dicatur ? 


The firstfruit, then, consists of the believing Jews, and the lump is 


the rest, if they believe. 


With regard to ‘ radix’, v. 16, Pelag. writes—725. 8—Radix patriar- 


charum. 
significat. 


The interpolator two lines later says: Hoc loco radicem Abraham 
With this compare Ambstr. on v. 24—~A 160. 16 f—Olivam 


fidem per quam Abraham iustificatus est accipiamus ..., and later, 19 ff, sé 


ii (sc. gentiles) .. . conversi in fidem Abrahae inserti sunt. 


Compare also 


P 725. 25 on v. 17, Radicis patrum, and 725. 20 (interp.), in fide patri- 


archarum. 


The interpolated note—P 725. 19 ff—repeated at P 726. 12 ff on v. 24, to which 
it does not properly belong—has much in common with Ambstr.’s comm. on v. 17. 


The interpolated note is as follows: 


Hoc loco contra naturam gentilem 
populum insitum dicit in radice, hoc est 
in fide patriarcharum ; et non secundum 
naturam arborum quasi insertum, proprii 
generis fructum ferre, sed bonitatem 
radicis sequi, in quam insertus est. 


On v. 18 Pelag. 725. 27 ff writes: 

Noli de illorum perditione gau- 
dere; alioquin audies quia non 
illi per te stant, sed tu per illos, 
nec tu illis vitam praestas, sed illi 
tibi. 


Ambstr.—158. 33 fi—writes : 

Hoc significat, quia non credentibus 
multis Iudaeis, gentes insitae sunt per 
Sidem in spem promissionis ... sed non 
iuxta legem agriculturae, quia bonum 
surculum inserunt in non bonam arborem 
. . - Ideo oleastrum dicit insertum, ut 
fructum surculus radicis afferat . . . 


So Ambstr. 158. 43 ff says: 
Noli gaudere in incredulitate 
illorum ... and later on, nec stabis, 
si illud per quod stas, destruis— 
158. 52f. 


On v. 20—‘ noli altum sapere’—there is a general resemblance 
between Ambstr., Orig.-Ruf., and Pelag. The comm. of Pelag. is very 


like that of Ambstr. 


Pelag. says—725. 45 {—Voli ergo altum sapere hoc 


est: noli contra eos superbus esse [compare also P 722. 41 on Rom. xi 2 
and 726. 25 on Rom. xi 25]. 
eee 
P’s short comm. on v. 21—P 725. 48 ff—is exactly in the spirit of 
Ambstr. 159. 29-35. 
Note the reference in Ambstr. 160. 18 to the wild olive, which 


So Ambstr. 159. 27 writes Voli superbus 
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agrestis et infructuosa natura est—on v. 24—and cf. P 726. 12 on v 24 
...amari et infructuosé esse coeperant. 

There are certainly some points in Pelagius which owe nothing to 
Ambstr., e.g. P 725. 25 pinguedinis Christi, but it seems impossible to 
doubt that in the main his comm. follow closely those of Ambstr. 

*137. Rom. xi 25, 26, 27. Pelagius—726. 59; 727. 1 ff—quotes 
with disapproval the opinion of Quidam who say that the prophecy in 
v. 26 refers to the future. This raises the interesting point, whether 
Ambstr. is not one of the Quidam here referred to. Pelagius’s 
‘refutatio ’ is as follows—P 727. 1-6—guibus respondendum est: ‘ Ergo 
et hoc testimonium, veniet ex Sion qui eripiat Istrahel, adhuc futurum est, 
et rursum Christus adveniet liberare, et si a deo pro tempore excaecati 
sunt, et non a semet ipsis, quid de illis fiet qui modo pereunt non 
credentes ?” 

In his comm. on vv. 25, 26—160. 29-45—Ambstr. sums up the in- 
terpretation he has already given on vv. 8, 9, 10 (see note 133) and to 
which he has made several references since. There are two categories 
of unbelieving Jews (1) those fessimae voluntatis gui malevolentiae suae 
causa excaecantur in sempiternum, ne salventur—see Ambstr. 156. 25 ff; 
160. 43 ff—these are beyond redemption; (2) those Jews who, cum 
iustitias legis sectantur, iustitiam Christi non recipiunt—see Ambstr. 
157. 6f—these have been temporarily blinded by God but are not 
beyond redemption. Ambstr. does not say or imply—as Pelagius in 
his ‘refutatio’ seeks to make out—that Christ is coming again to set 
them free, but that, when they see how salvation is come to the Gentiles, 
they may be provoked by a spirit of emulation and follow their example. 
In fact, says Ambstr.—161. 7 ff—Hic Dominus Iesus, gui de coelis ven- 
turus promissus est ad liberationem humani generis, ipse cotidie remittit 
peccata conversis ad se, nec statim non credentes condemnat sed exspectat, 
sciens posse proficere ad agnitionem Dei. This would seem to answer 
P’s question ‘What will be done with those who even now perish 
through unbelief?’ It might therefore seem that Pelagius is not think- 
ing of Ambstr. at all, or that he has read something into him that is not 
there, and is refuting something that Ambstr. never said at all. What 
makes it probable that Ambstr. is one of the Quidam is the fact that 
the clause in P’s ‘ refutatio’—‘ if they have been /emporarily blinded by 
God ’—and apparently objected to by him, contains exactly what 
Ambstr. has all along been insisting upon: see Ambstr. 157. of cae- 
cantur ad tempus—157. 28 ad tempus oblusos—159. 49 quia ad tempus 
caecatos tllos ostendit—160. 6f guos excaecavit ad tempus—t160. 30 ad 
tempus caecitatis obtusto data est Iudaeis—162. 47 caecaret ad tempus. 

188. Rom. xi 28, P’s short comm. on this verse—P 727. 16 f—Si 
autem credant, carissimi sunt, dupliciter commendati— epitomizes the 
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longer comm. of Ambstr. 161. 30-36, where he says—QU/A FILII SUNT 
BONORUM, quorum praerogativa et merito plurima a Deo beneficia 
perceperunt, REGRESS! AD FIDEM suscipientur cum laetitia. The passages 
in capitals suggest in what sense they are dupliciter commendati. 

139. Rom. xi 29. The first of P’s alternative interpretations— 
P 727. 19 ff—will be shewn to have some connexion with Orig.-Ruf. 
VIII r2 p. 273. The second—P 727. 21f—#lli sine adflictione 
paenitentiae, st crediderint, salvabuntur, is exactly in the spirit of 
Ambstr. 161. 38-47. 

140. Rom. xi 30, 31. Ambstr.’s comm. 162. 6 ff—guare non magis 
isti (sc. Ludaei) conversi accipiant misericordiam, quia prius in lege Dei 
conversati sunt, et quibus facta promissio est ?—suggests another possible 
source of P’s comm. on 2. 48 dupliciter commendati. 

On the words in v. 30o—‘ Nunc autem misericordiam consecuti estis 
propter illorum incredulitatem ’— Pelag. is content to add—727. 26 f— 
non vestro merito. So Ambstr. 162. 4f says Munc autem misericordiam 
accepistis, non vestro merito... 

*141, Rom. xi 3g. There is a general resemblance in tone between 
the comm. of Pelag. and Ambstr. on v. 32. The Jews through unbelief 
have lost the advantages of their special praerogativa, and all alike, Gentile 
and Jew, now require the mercy of God—Ambstr. 162. 11 ff; P 727. 34 ff. 

P’s comm. on v. 33—727. 42-45—might very well be regarded as 
an epitome of Ambstr. It has some points of resemblance to his 
comm. on this verse—A 162. 31—and to other parts of his comm. on 
this chapter as well. He says: 


Laudat sapientiam dei, [cf. Ambstr. 162. 33 ... Deum 

cum omni laude . . . testatur | 

quae tam diu expectavit [cf. Ambstr. 161. 1£; 159. 41 
where exspectat, exspectavit 
occur | 

secundum praescientiam, [cf. A 162. 35 Nam sciens ab ini- 
tio conversationes et opera ho- 
minum | 

donec omnes misericordiam indi- [cf. Ambstr. 161. 44; 162. 7 et 

gerent, alibi | 

ut omnibus de falsa iactantia [cf. Ambstr. 162. 26 fItaque nemo 

operum gloria tolleretur. se iactet | 


Note that two characteristic expressions also occur in A’s comm. on 
v. 33, viz. Consuetudine delinguendi—for which see note 86—and 
caecaret ad tempus, \. 47, for which see note 137, ad finem. 

142. Rom. xi 34, 35, 36. P’s notes on these concluding verses do 
not seem to owe much to Ambstr. Both indeed speak of God as in- 
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comprehensible—Ambstr. 163. 9-11 and Pelag. 728. 5—and P’s note— 
728. 13 ff—hoc apostolus per unitatis mysterium de (or in) patre intelle- 
gendum edocet et credendum, is exactly in keeping with Ambstr.’s comm. 
—163. 23 ff—where he explains the unity of the Trinity. 

143. Rom. xii 1-3. P’s notes on wv. 1-3 shew little trace of 
indebtedness to Ambstr. On ‘hostiam viventem, sanctam’, Ambstr. 
164. 10 ff has the following passage: sé corpora nostra incontaminata 
servemus, dissimiles a saecularibus ... These two ideas occur also in 
Pelag. 728. 28f Hoc est, castam et alienam ab omni morte peccati 
and 728. 39f olite similes esse filiis mundi. Note that Orig.-Ruf. 
commenting on ‘hostia vivens’ says—IX 1 p. 285—Videbitur ergo 
praecipue hostia vivens ... corpus esse incontaminatum, and cf. Ambstr. 
above. 

144. Rom. xii 4,5. P’s notes on vv. 1-3 shew more traces of the 
influence of Orig.-Ruf. than of Ambstr., and his comm. on v2. 4, 5 likewise 
shew signs of the same influence. There are, however, some points of 
contact with Ambstr. 165. 4-11. Pelagius says—729. 13 ff—Per con- 
parationem corporis eos ad concordiam cohortatur ...; non enim 
poterant omnia habere singuli . . . and in ll. 22 ff Ut praestando alter 
utrum quod habemus magis ac magis caritas confirmetur. 

So Ambstr. writes Zxemplo corporis docet non posse nos singulos omnia, 
guia sumus invicem membra, ut alter alterius non egeat: ac per hoc 
curam nostri invicem nos agere debere. 

*145. Rom. xii 6. Compare P’s note—729. 26 f—Donum non 
ex nostro, sed ex donantis pendet arbitrio, with what Ambstr. says on 
Rom. ix 16, A 143. 10 ff—non in voluntate petentis, sed in dantis arbitrio 
debet esse quod poscitur, and see note 117. Ambstr., indeed, does 
not raise the point in his comm. on vz. 6, but there are certain 
portions of his short note which may be paralleled in both Pelag. and 
Orig.-Ruf. {The connexion between Pelag. and Orig.-Ruf. will be shewn 
later. | 

Ambstr. says—165. 14 f—Wunc autem ipsa officia deputata membris 
merito fide enumerat ... and later, on prophecy, he writes—165. 22 ff 
—Haec ergo datur pro modo accipientis, hoc est, QUANTUM CAUSA EXIGIT, 
propter quam datur. So Pelag. 729. 33f in an alternative exposition 
says Quia fides illam (sc. prophetiam) meretur. unus quisque enim tantum 
accipit quantum credit. 

Orig.-Ruf. points out that Paul indicates ¢res capiendae gratiae modos— 
IX 3 pp. 301f—the first ‘ according to the proportion of faith’ ; the second 
is given ad id quod expedit, and the third is prout vult Spiritus dividere. 
This last, he points out, does not imply that man is thereby deprived of 
his freedom of will—-ne videatur de homine arbitrii potestas auferri. For 
this cf. Pelag. 729. 3-5 and 729. 31 (gratiam virtutum) quam deus et 
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donare voluerit. As Orig.-Ruf. points out, it is not ours to command 
grace but only by faith to deserve it. 

Pelagius, then, seems to be more directly indebted to Orig.-Ruf. than 
to Ambstr. in his comm. on this verse, but it is interesting to note the 
points where they both touch Ambstr. 

146. Rom. xii 7, 8. P’s comm. on these verses owe little or nothing 
to Ambstr. Hisalternative interpretation of ‘ misericordia’—P 729. 51 ff 
on v, 8—where he says Sive: Misericordiae titulus generalis est etc., may, 
however, be a reminiscence of the detailed discussion in Ambstr. 
166. 10 ff, prefaced as it is by a statement similar to that in Pelag.—sed 
hoc multifarie intelligendum est; multiplex est enim misericordia sub uno 
vocabulo (or, with some MSS, sub uno enim vocabulo multiplex est intelli- 
gentia). 

It should also be noted that in commenting on ‘ Qui tribuit, in sim- 
plicitate’—v. 8—Pelagius says—729. 45 ff—wut omnibus simpliciter 
Jargiatur etc. Ambstr.—165. 40—veads ‘ Qui largitur, in simplicitate’ ; 
Pelag. and Orig.-Ruf. read ‘ tribuit’. 

147, Rom, xii. P’s notes on vv. g, 10 are not at all, apparently, 
indebted to those of Ambstr. On ‘sollicitudine non pigri’—z». 11— 
Ambstr. 166. 43 ff says maledictus gui factt opera Domini negligenter. 
Piger enim in conversatione divina sine spe est; ideo subtecit: Spiritu 
Jerventes. Hoc est, ut in exercitio divini operis aut legis non sit tepidus ... 

So Pelagius—730. 12 ff—says We per sollicitudinem saeculi pigri in 
dei opere efficiamini et inertes; and later, on ‘Spiritu ferventes’, he 
writes, Quia frigidos dominus non amat et in tepidis nauseatur. With 
this last again, compare the quotation given by Ambstr. 167. 1f from 
Apoc. iii 36 Quoniam tepidus es, inquit, evomam te ex ore meo. 

It may be noted that Ambstr. 167. 6 ff objects to the reading ‘ Deo 
servientes ’, for which he substitutes ‘Tempori servientes’. 

*148. Rom. xii1g. P’s comm. on v. 12 do not shew any trace of 
the influence of Ambstr., but on 7. 13 there is an interesting resemblance 
between the comm. of Ambstr., Orig.-Ruf., and Pelagius. 

Orig.-Ruf. and Pelag. both quote the variant reading ‘memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes’ instead of ‘ necessitatibus’ (Pel.) or ‘ usibus’ 
(O.-R.). Ambstr. reads ‘memoriis’ and his interpretation comes to 
much the same effect as though he had read ‘necessitatibus’. He 
says—A 167. 42 ff—that the man who wants his prayers hearkened to, 
aemulus debet esse vitae sanctorum ; cum IMITATUR enim, communicat... 
et si sumptibus indigent, communicandum est eis, sicut dicit alio loco: ‘ DE 
COLLECTIS autem quae fiunt in sanctos’. 

Orig.-Ruf.—IX 12 pp. 314f—says he ‘remembers’ the variant 
reading ': he seems also to have remembered the gist of Ambstr.’s com- 


1 The reference here to Latina exemplaria suggests that Rufinus is interpolating. 
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ment, as appears especially from his concluding remark . . . e¢ meminisse 
Sanctorum SIVE IN COLLECTIS SOLEMNIBUS, sive pro eo ut ex recordatione 
corum PROFICIAMUS (a favourite word with Ambstr.) apéum et conveniens 
videtur. 

So Pelag. (whose relation to the comm. of Orig.-Ruf. will be pointed 
out later) says that people should remember the saints and farticipes 
corum fiant IMITANTES exempla—P 730. 32 f. 

On ‘hospitalitatem sectantes’—v. 13—Ambstr. in his comm. 
167. 50 ff mentions Abraham and Lot. Orig.-Ruf. IX 13 p. 315 
mentions Lot only; Pelagius—730. 35—refers to both of them. 

*149. Rom. xii 15. P’s comm. on 7. 14 is an epitome of Orig.-Ruf. 
and owes nothing to Ambstr. It is very different with his comm. on 
v. 15. His opening words are—P 730. 45 f—wt, si guid patitur unum 
membrum, conpatiantur omnia membra. So Ambstr. begins his comm., 
which is much shorter than that of Pelagius, Hoc est, guod alio loco 
dicit: ‘Si quid patitur unum membrum, compatiuntur omnia membra 
etc.’ (1 Cor. xii 26)—Ambstr. 168. 5 ff. The rest of P’s note is probably 
independent of either Orig.-Ruf. or Ambstr., but there are two reminis- 
cences of Ambstr., which may just be indicated: (1) Pelag. quoting 
from Iob xxx 25 says—730. 47 f—...cumviderem homines in necessitate ? 
Compare Ambstr. 168. 8 f Cum enim quis fideli solatio est in necessitate ... ; 
(2) Ambstr. here again—168. 12 f—uses a phrase which often occurs in 
his comm, and those of Pelag. (see note 8)—frovocat ad profectum. 
Pelagius has nothing to say about profectus here, but in 730. 49 he uses 
the word provocatur, though not in the same connexion. 

Compare also the expressions corpore Christi—P 730. 57—and 
corporis Christi—A 168. 11—and the contexts. 

150. Rom. xii 16, 17. The comm. of Ambstr., Orig.-Ruf., and 
Pelag. on v. 16 all agree in explaining ‘ alta sapere’ as equal to superba 
sapere; cf. P 731. 8; Orig.-Ruf. IX 17 ; Ambstr. 168. ro. 

Compare the resemblance between the three comm. on ‘ Noli altum 
sapere ’—Rom. xi 20o—pointed out in note 136. 

P’s comm. on the rest of this verse follow Orig.-Ruf. and shew no 
trace of indebtedness to Ambstr. 

P’s notes on v. 17 have very little resemblance to those of Ambstr. 
Both, however, point out that if we ‘recompense to no man evil for 
evil’, we have our reward before God—Pelag. 731. 20 ff; Ambstr. 
168. 50, 54f. 

*151. Rom. xii 18. There is an interesting resemblance between 
Ambstr., Orig.-Ruf., and Pelagius in their comm. on this verse. 

Pelagius seems to have made some use of Ambstr., as he quotes— 
731. 30f—the passage from Ps. cxix (cxx) 7 Cum his qui oderunt 
pacem eram pacificus ; which occurs also in Ambstr. 169. 24 f. 
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Ambstr. and Orig.-Ruf. both recognize the difficulty, or even impos- 
sibility, of living peaceably with all men [Pelag., characteristically 
enough, in his alternative interpretation suggests that Paul regarded it 
as not impossible: in vobis est ut fieri possit—P 731. 32f], but they 
urge us to do our part, so that the fault of any discord that arises may 
not be ascribed to us. Compare the following passages :— 


Ambstr. 169. 41 ff says: Orig.-Ruf. IX 21 p. 321 writes: 

Nos ergo parati sumus {simus?], {Paulus} moderatissimum dedit 
si fieri potest, wf cum omnibus fa- praeceptum: wf interim soster 
cem habeamus ; aliis autem repu- animus semper sit paratus ad pa- 
gnantibus fiet impossibile, NON Ex em, et discordiae culpa NON PENES 
NOBIS; ... Nos, sed penes alterum constet. 

152. Rom, xii20, There are some slight points of contact between 
the comm, of Ambstr., Orig.-Ruf., and Pelag. on this verse. 

Pelagius—731. 48 ff—says Ut cum sibi carbones intellexeril per tuam 
indebitam misericordiam congregari, excutiat eos, id est, convertatur et 
diligat te... The interpolator also says in much the same spirit : Cibando enim 
inimicum et potando eum ad pacem vel reconciliationem provocamus . . —P 731. 55 f. 

At the end of his note Ambstr. says—170. 39 f—verum etiam humi- 
litate ad amicitiam provocare hortatur. 

Ambstr.’s phrase—170. 34 f—obseguiorum nostrorum  sedulitate 
COMPUNCTI suggests a comparison with Orig.-Ruf. IX 23 p. 324: Potest 
enim fieri ut animus ferus ac barbarus inimici .. . st... COMPUNCTIONEM 
cordis capiat... 

Compare also P’s phrase above quoted : fer. . . misericordiam congre- 
gari with ex nostro misericordiae et pietatis opere congregantur in the 
comm. of Orig.-Ruf., where the word congregantur occurs in two other 
places as well. 

There is a general resemblance between the comm. of Ambstr., 
Orig.-Ruf., and Pelag. on v. 21, but P seems here to be more indebted 
to Orig.-Ruf. than to anything in the comment of Ambstr. 

153. Rom. xiii 1,2. P’s comm. on these verses shew very little 
trace of indebtedness to those of Ambstr. ‘There is just one point 
where they tend to converge. On v. 1 Pelag. says—732. 11 ff—that 
Paul is here issuing a warning to those gud se putabant ita debere libertate 
Christiana uti, ut nulli aut honorem deferrent aut tributa dependerent. 

So Ambstr. 171. 23 ff, on v. 2, says Hoc contra illos est, gui per 
potentiam fortes sunt, aut qui ab aliquo deprehendi se posse non credunt, et 
per hoc illudere se legem putant. 

The phrase tempus redimere—P 732. 16—from Ephes. v 16 occurs in 
Ambstr. 167. 13 on Rom. xii 11. 

154. Rom. xiii 3, 4, 5. P’s comm. on these verses are apparently 
little influenced by those of Ambstr. In their comm. on v. 5 there is 
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a possible point of contact. Ambstr. says—172. 2 ff—that all ought to 
be subject to the higher powers non solum propter iram, id est, ultionem 
praesentem ... sed et propter futurum iudicium ; quia... illic eos poena 
exspectat, ubi accusante conscientia ipsa punientur. 

Pelagius has two alternative interpretations—733. 3-7—and an inter- 
polated comment which is perhaps a more correct exposition. In the 
first of these occurs the passage: Non solum quia possunt potestates 
etiam sine causa trasct, sed et ne propter alicuius peccati conscientiam 
condemnemini. He does not say—as Ambstr. does—whether this 
condemnation is present or in the Day of Judgement. Compare P’s 
reference to conscientia in his comm. on Rom. ii 15 (note 34). 

155. Rom. xiii 6. P’s alternative comm. contains a passage— 
733. 18 f—ne videretur Christus superbiam docuisse—which looks like 
a reminiscence of Ambstr. 172. 15 f, where he quotes Christ's words 
from Matt. xxii 21—Unde et Dominus: Reddite, inquit, quae sunt 
Caesaris, Caesar. 

There is very little in common between the comm. of Ambstr. and 
Pelagius on verse 7. Ambstr. says—172. 26ff—TZimorem potestati 
exhibendum ... deinde aut parenti, and domino terreno... ; with which 
cf. P’s comm.—733. 27-32—and 733. 33f, where he says Etiam timorem 
matoribus. 

156. Rom. xiii 8,9, 10. Orig.-Ruf. 1X 31 pp. 336f here takes our 
‘neighbour’ to mean the good Samaritan, i.e. Christ.1. Pelagius— 
733- 48 f—says omnis homo proximus esse censendus est, and herein agrees 
with Ambstr., who in his comm.—172. 46 ff—mentions that this injunc- 
tion ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ is found in Levit. xix 18. 

There is one small point of contact in the comm, of A and P on 
v.10. Pelag.—734. 9 f—on ‘plenitudo legis’, says Hoc est perfectio ; 
with which cf. Ambstr. 173. 15—guae (sc. dilectio) legis est perfectio. 

**157. Rom. xiii 11, 12, 13. There is a close resemblance in 
thought between the comm. of Ambstr., Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius 
on these verses, and in some cases there is almost an identity of 
expression. 

Compare, first, the comm. of Pelag. on vv. 11, 12 with Ambstr, 


Pelag. 734. 12 ff writes: Note, in particular, the begin- 

Hora est, ut ad perfectiora ten- ng of A’s note—173. 33-41—on 
datis: ... "est 

Pelag. 734. 15 ff: Item hortatur Tempus esse dicit, quo ad me- 
Apostolus, ut tenebrosa et somni tor- ritum Proficere debeamus. . . . ex- 


pore depressa opera relinquentes, in CussO somno, id est, IGNORANTIA 
lumine, hoc est, in bonis operibus sive negligentia. 


1 Cf. C. H. Turner in this Journat vol. vii pp. 590-593. 
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ambulemus (interp.) Then, on 
‘De somno surgere’, he writes 
(P 734. 18 ff): DE SOMNO inertiae 
et IGNORANTIAE consurgamus ; 
iam enim scientia lucet. 

On v. 12 he says: Comparat 
diei scientiam, et IGNORANTIAM 
NocTI. P 734. 25. 

On v. 11, again, he writes : Scien- 
tia proficiente propior est nostra 
salus -quam cum _ credidimus. 
P 734. 22 f. 


Cf. also Ambstr. 174. 5 f: Prius 
enim IGNORANTES Christum, in 
TENEBPRIS eramus. 


With the interpolated comm. 
cf. Ambstr. 173. 34 ff: Hoc est, 
‘de somno surgere,’ operari bo- 
num, quasi in die, hoc est, palam 
... et alibi. 


The relation between Pelag. and Orig.-Ruf. IX 32, 33 will be pointed 


out later. 


Ambstr. and Orig.-Ruf. IX 32 p. 339 both, like Pelag., define ‘the’ 


night’ as the night of ignorance. 


It is, however, in their comm. on the 


particular works of darkness referred to in v. 13 that their connexion 


with one another is most apparent. 


In his comm. Orig.-Ruf. says— 
IX 33 p- 340: | 
(1) Ista sunt opera tenebrarum, 
quae et carnis opera appel- 
lantur... 


(2) Comessationes enim, hoc est, 
inhonesta ac luxuriosa convi- 
via, 

(3) . . - quid aliud subsequetur, 
nisi cubilia et impudicitiae ? 


Compare the following from 
Ambstr. 174. 10-38: 


(1) Tenebrarum opera sunt vita 
carnalis, [also in ll. 19 f occurs 
—tenebras, quae sunt vitia 
carnis | 

(2) Comessationes sunt luxuriosa 
convivia,... 


(3) Post luxuriosum convivium et 
ebrietatem hoc subiecit, quod 
sequitur, id est, concubitus 
impudicus; hic enim huius 
lascivitatis est fructus. 


Ambstr. continues his definition of ‘ comessationes’, given above, as 
follows: {‘ Convivia’) guae aut collatione omnium celebrantur ...; with 
which compare Pelag. 734. 41 f Comessatio est mensae collatio. 

There is again, apparently, a family resemblance between all three 
commentaries, although Pelagius curiously enough writes the fullest 
notes of all three—fullest at any rate in point of matter. 

158. Rom. xiii14. It will be shewn that Pelagius’s comm. on this 
verse approach Orig.-Ruf. IX 34 in one or two places, but it certainly 
would appear that the first comm.—P 734. 53-56—is more directly 
indebted to Ambstr. The whole of it, in fact, is included in Ambstr. 
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174. 45 to 175.9. P says: Sodus Christus violatur in vobis, non vetus 
homo : ‘qui enim dicit se in Christo manere, debet, quo modo ille ambula- 
vit, et ipse ambulare’, in quo omnes sunt virtutes, et nulla vitia. Compare 
the mention of the vetus homo in Ambstr., e. g. 174. 1 on v. 12, and at 
the end of his comm. on this verse, where he writes—175. 8 f—exutis 
enim veterem hominem in novitate vitae manendum est. 

**159. Rom. xiv 1-4. It is not easy to determine exactly the 
relation of Ambstr., Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius to one another in 
their comm. on these verses. There are resemblances between the 
comments, and differences. 

Pelagius in the uninterpolated comm.—735. 5 to 736. 7—is un- 
usually vague and unsatisfying. This is seen in his definitions of the 
‘strong in the faith’ and the ‘weak’. His categories are :— 

(1) ‘ THE STRONG’: gui se fortes putabant, UT INMODERATE CARNIBUS 
VESCERENTUR, 735. 6. 

Also the following— 

Qui aut tantam fidem habet ut non moveatur, AUT ABSTINENTIA 
CONFRACTUS AUT SENIOR EST. 735. 20 ff. 

(2) ‘ THE WEAK’: ¢ Qué est) infirmus, AUT IUVENILI AETATE, AUT COR- 
PORIS CALORE. 735. 23 f. 

.. non de Iudaeis, ut quidam (including Origen-Rufinus and ap- 
parently Ambstr.) putant, sed de abstinentibus. 735. 26. 

These two sets, he adds—735. 43 ff—Aabebant inter se scandala: illi 
istos quasi carnales iudicabant, et isti illos tamquam stultos inridebant et 
superstitiosos putabant. P again—736. 1—uses the word t//e = adstinens 
and iste = manducans. The portions of P’s comm. printed in capitals 
above contain matter which P has apparently added to St Paul 
and to which there are no parallels in either Ambstr. or Origen-Rufinus. 
P implies that Paul is anxious to restore harmony among those who 
hold different views de edenda carne, and here he agrees with Ambstr. 
and Origen-Rufinus, who are much more explicit on the point. Also, 
where he defines the weak as adstinentes, he follows the older comm. 
He seems to have been familiar with the comments of both Ambstr. 
and Origen-Rufinus, who appear to be among the Quidam to whose 
view P objects in his comm. 735. 25 f, but a great deal of his comm. is 
independent of either, e. g. P 736. 4-7. 

The interpolator is very interesting. He touches Pelagius, Ambstr., and Origen- 
Rufinus at various points. His comm.—P 735. 7-16—is a very admirable exposi- 
tion of St Paul—Rom, xiv 1—and his argument there—quoniam omnis creatura 
Dei bona est etc.—recalls Ambstr. 175. 32 ff Legit enim in Genest omnia bona valde 
esse, quae creavit Deus. 

In his comm.—735. 11 ff—occur the words ne imperiti ita sentientes iudicent. So 
in Orig.-Ruf. IX 36 p. 346 the words occur Nam et imperitior si videat quempiam 


1 Cf. also Augustine Propos, |xxviii. 
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profundius aliquid . . . sentient Compare also a few sentences earlier Solent. . . 
imperiti peritos iudicare.. . 

In 735. 31 f the interpolator tells the weaker brother not to be a index alterius 
voluntatis, Ambstr.—175. 47 f—urges the same forbearance, quia voluntatis est 
edere aut non edere. 

At the end of his comm. the interpolator says that a man is not to be blamed for 
eating si forte asperitate valetudinis aut senecta hoc faciat exigente. Compare P 735. 22 
quoted above. 

The interpolator says —P 735. 55 ff—that the exhortation in v. 4 is addressed to 
the weaker brother. Ambstr. and Origen-Rufinus understand it to apply to both 
strong and weak. 

The word robustus which occurs in line 57 of this comm. is found also in Orig.- 
Ruf. 1X 36 p. 345. 

Origen-Rufinus, after a literal and natural interpretation of Rom. 
xiv 1-2—IX 35—launches out into a metaphorical and perhaps rather 
strained exposition, in which he says that Paul is applying the term 
cibus to the Word of God, and in which he defines the ‘ infirmus’ as 
he who non ita perfectus est sensibus ut possit omnem cibum verbi Dei 
sumere.' There is nothing of this in Pelag., or in Ambstr., whose comm. 
on vv. 1-4 are indeed the shortest of the three. 

To recur to the question of the Quidam of P 735. 25. Pelagius 
implies that the ‘weak’ and the ‘strong in faith’ are two sets of 
believing Romans who held different views on the matter of eating 
flesh. He disagrees with the opinion of Quidam who think that Paul 
is here referring to the Jews. 

Ambstr. in his comm.—175. 15 ff—says Quoniam ex Judaets erant, 
qui Romanos ad nomen [v.1. fidem| Christi assumpserant, admixta lege 

.; tdeo quibusdam videbatur prohibitam carnem edere non debere ; ali- 
quibus autem qui sine lege Christum sequebantur, videbatur contra legem 
licere edere. 

Taken in conjunction with what he says in his Pro/ogus—p. 47—the 
first category would seem to apply to the believing Jews living at 
Rome who ¢radiderunt Romanis ut Christum profitentes legem servarent.’ 
The other class, who were strong in the faith, were the believing 
Romans. 

All this is exactly in the spirit of the comm. of Orig.-Ruf. IX 35, 
where the following occurs, p. 342:—Quod potest quidem videri dictum 
ad eos qui ex Gentibus crediderunt, extollentes se in libertatem fidei, qua 
nihil commune aut immundum esse crederent, adversum eos qui ex circum- 
ctstone crediderunt, observantes adhuc secundum traditionem legis ciborum 





1 The categories of Origen-Rufinus are clearly stated in his comm.—X 8—on 
Rom. xv 8. 

2 In his comm. on Rom. xiv 14—177. 48f—Ambstr. is more explicit. His first 
category is thus indicated Sive gus ex Iudaeo Christianus est, sive gentilis fidelis putat 
esse aliquid tale vitandum. See also Ambstr. 180. 33-44. 
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differentiam. (With immundum above cf. P 735. 58 (interp.), omnia munda 
mundis. | 

These passages seem to establish it as a fact, that Ambstr. and 
Origen-Rufinus are two at least of the Quidam to whom Pelagius refers 
in 735. 25- 

160. Rom. xiv 5. The interpolated comm.—P 736. 16-19—harmonizes 
with both Ambstr. and Origen-Rufinus. It is as follows: Jtem: Hoc est, quod dicit, 
aliquos esse, qui CERTIS ANNI TEMPORKIBUS, alios ess¢ qui OMNI TEMPORE VITAE SUAE 
ab esu carnium decreverunt abstinendum, 

So Ambstr.—176. 15 ff—says: hoc est, alicui placet interpositis diebus edere. Nam 
sunt quidam, qui QUARTA FERIA carnem non edendam statuerunt ; suni qui SABBATIS, 
sunt iterum qui A PASCHA USQUE AD PENTECOSTEN (non ?) edant. These are doubt- 
less the certa anni tempora of pseudo-Pelagius, 


The comm. on ‘another esteemeth every day alike’ are all to the 
same effect, i.e. that such people spend their whole life in abstinence. 
As Origen-Rufinus says—IX 37 p. 347—Adius ... hoc iudicat,..., ut 

. . CONTINUUM VITAE SUAE TEMPUS exigat in abstinentia, 

Ambstr.’s comm. on ‘ Unusquisque in suo sensu abundet’ is: oc est, 
unusquisque suo consilio remittatur. {He has already used this expression 
on the ‘infirmus’ in v. 1 gui timere edere. Paul, he says—175. 27— 
wishes the weaker brother vemitti iudicio suo.| It is doubtful whether 
the two expressions are identical in meaning, as the corresponding 
comm. of Origen-Rufinus is uniuscuiusgue sensibus dat liberam facul- 
tatem. 

[Q: Could the expression in A 175. 27 mean ‘to forego his judge- 
ment’, i.e. not to exercise it, and in 176. 22f could it be translated, ‘let 
every man give his judgement free course’ or ‘ give himself free course 
in the exercise of his judgement’? The phrase occurs in A 178. 1f 
where it might = ‘it should be left to his own judgement’, and also in 
A 180. 40f cf. ‘remitti in proposito cordis ’. | 

161. Rom. xiv 6. P’s comm. on this verse appear to owe very little 
to either Ambstr. or Origen-Rufinus. There is some resemblance, 
perhaps a chance one, between P’s comm.—736. 20 ff Domino sapit, 
qui propter deum ieiunat, et non propter homines—and that of Ambstr. 
176. 25 f Verum est, quia gui semper abstinens est, Deo placere se putat. 

P’s admirable little comm. on vv. 7-9 do not appear to owe anything 
to Ambstr. They shew some indirect traces of the influence of Orig.- 
Ruf. IX 39, but the warning in P 736. 39-41 is characteristic 
and independent of either Ambstr. or Origen-Rufinus. 

162. Rom. xiv 10, 11, 12. There are not many points of contact 
between the short comm. of Pelagius on these verses and the equally 
short notes of Ambstr. 

Pelagius, like Origen-Rufinus, recognizes that the first ‘thou’ in v. 10 
is addressed to the ‘weaker’ brother, and the. second ‘thou’ to the 
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‘stronger’. This is implied in Ambstr.’s reading of the text— 
A 177. 9 ff—TZu autem quid iudicas fratrem tuum in non edendo? aut tu 
quare spernis fratrem tuum in edendo? 1" in non edendo = dum non edis 
etc. From the fact that the words iz non edendo and in edendo give an 
ambiguous sense and are omitted from the edit. Rom. it might be con- 
jectured that the phrases are interpolated. 

In his comm. Ambstr. says—177. 12 f—Docet non oportere iudicare in 
hac re, tum quia non continetur in lege . .. With this compare 
P 737. 2 on v. 12, De his, de quibus lex tacet. 

*163. Rom. xiv 13, 14, 15,16. The comm. of Pelag. and Ambstr. 
simply amplify Paul’s teaching, and therefore touch one another at 
several points. The stronger brother is advised to practise abstinence 
and not censure the weaker in things that do not matter. 

On v. 13 Ambstr.—177. 30—says Cessemus a discordia and the 
reason is given by Pelag.—737. 5 f—Sufficit quod nunc usque fecistis. 

On v. 14 Ambstr.—177. 37 ff—says, Manifestum est quia Salvatoris 
beneficio omnia munda sunt, qui... REDDIDIT STATUM PRISTINAE 
LIBERTATIS, ul digni sint uti tota creatura... 

So Pelag.—737. 14 f—writes, per Christum enim scio omnia esse mun- 
data . .. and later he comments on this liberty—737. 32 ff—Zsser7Aas, 
QUAM HABEMUS IN DOMINO, ut omnia nobis munda sint. 

Origen-Rufinus also has a parallel passage—IX 42 p. 365—where 
he says, JVihil enim in creaturis Dei natura sui immundum est (omnia 
namque a bono Deo creata, bona esse constat et munda). With this again 
compare Ambstr. 175. 33 f on v. 2. 

Origen-Rufinus has also something to say about our liberty in the 
matter of eating—p. 366—Cum . . . dedisset (sc. Paulus) erga usus 
ciborum fidelibus quibusque ABSOLUTISSIMAM LIBERTATEM, rursus ad 
aedificationem fraterni amoris licentiam resecat libertatis. 

All three comm. tell us not to abuse this liberty, viz. Origen-Rufinus 
in the passage above quoted, Ambstr. in his comm. on v. 15—178. 8 ff 
—Pelag.—737. 33 ff—on v. 16, and advise us to cultivate a spirit of 
caritas. 

P’s comm. on v. 16 referred to above—737. 32-35—has no direct 
connexion with the corresponding comm. of Ambstr.—178. 27-39— 
but, as has been shewn, it can be paralleled from other parts of 
Ambstr.’s comments. 

164. Rom. xiv 17. P’s opening comm. on this verse is, on per 
escam tustificamur—P 737. 37- Compare Ambstr. 178. 41 f Manr- 
Jestum est quia nemo per escam placet Deo aut displicet. This is practi- 
cally repeated from his comm. on v. 15, where he says—178. 7—Quia 
non de esca aut placet quis Deo aut displicet. 

There is also a parallel in sense between P 737. 46 f—ea dissenstone 
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semper tristitia et molestiae generantur—and Ambstr. 178. 48 f—Discep- 
tatio autem non habet gaudium sed iram. 

P’s short comm. on v. 18 does not seem to owe anything to 
Ambstr. 

165. Rom. xiv 1g. P’s idea that Aedificatio est abstinentia, and the 
rest of his note—P 737. 54 f—have nothing to do with the corresponding 
comm. of Ambstr. The comm., however, which immediately precedes 
ut non invicem nos de huius modi iudicemus—P 737. 51 f—contains an 
idea to which a parallel can be found in the opening of Ambstr.’s comm. 
on this verse—179. 14 f—adb intentione (v.\. contentione) edendi aut non 
edendi dissimulare nos docet. 

166. Rom. xiv 20. Commenting on ‘opus dei’ Pelag. says— 
737- 56 {—Hominem scilicet a deo creatum. Compare Ambstr. 179. 23 
Homo opus Det est per creationem... 

There is nothing else in the comm. of Pelag. and Ambstr. on the 
rest of v. 20 or on v. 21, which calls for special comment. It is quite 
possible that the resemblances between Ambstr., Origen-Rufinus, and 
Pelag. in their interpretations of these verses are more or less accidental, 
as the meaning of the verses is quite obvious, and resemblances are 
rather to be expected than differences. 

167. Rom. xiv 22, 23. P’s note—738. 15f—Si in hoc te fidelem 
putas, sic manduca, ut nemo tuo infirmetur exemplo—is in the spirit of 
Ambstr.’s comm.—180. 13-z0—and also of Orig.-Ruf. X 4. 

Note that Pelagius and Origen-Rufinus give identical readings of the 
text of the first part of v. 22. If the punctuation of Ambstr.’s text— 
180, 12 f—were changed and a point of interrogation after hades 
substituted for the colon after ¢emetipsum, his reading would be that of 
the Vulgate. 

P’s comm. on the second half of v. 22—738. 18 f—goes beyond that 
of Ambstr. 180. 21 ff. 

P’s comm. on v. 23—738. 31 f—QUICQUID ERGO ALIUM DESTRUIT ex 
Jide non est et idcirco peccatum est—would be more in place as a con- 
cluding comment on the whole chapter than on this particular verse. 
It seems to extend Paul’s meaning unduly, and certainly goes beyond 
the interpretation of Ambstr. The passage in capitals may, however, 
have been suggested by Orig.-Ruf. X 5 p. 385, with its allusion 
to pirates kindling a light and luring navigators to destruction. 

168. Rom. xv 2. P’s comm. on vv. 1-4 will be shewn to bear 
many striking resemblances to those of Orig.-Ruf. X 6. It is interest- 
ing to note that the quotation from 1 Cor. x 33, which is given in full 
by Pelagius—738. 42 ff—and Origen-Rufinus, is also given in part by 
Ambstr. 181. 8 f. 

P’s comm. on v. 4 is much longer than that of Ambstr., of which it 
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is much more than a mere expansion. Note that Pelagius here uses 
proficiunt—739. 9—a favourite word with Ambstr., which, indeed, he 
uses himself in his brief comm.—181. 35—/roficiamus. 

*169. Rom. xv 8. P’s comm. on wv. 5, 6, 7 do not shew any 
apparent trace of the influence of those of Ambstr. 

Ambstr.’s comm. on v. 8—182. 17-41—shews several points of 
contact with both Origen-Rufinus and Pelagius. Pelagius says— 
739. 56 f—minister autem dicitur (sc. Christus): non enim venerat 
ministrari, sed ministrare, and he goes on to finish the quotation— 
Matt. xx 28. So Ambstr.—182. 19 ff—writes Unde Salvator: ‘ego 
enim sum, inguit, in medio vestrum (Luc. xxii 27)’, non ut ministrer, 
sed ut ministrem. In spite of this P’s comm. appears to owe very little 
directly to Ambstr. 

On the other hand, Origen-Rufinus’s two interpretations of how Christ 
is a ‘minister of the circumcision’ are both contained in the comm. of 
Ambstr. Origen-Rufinus explains that the term cixcumcision can here 
be understood to mean circumcisio carnis or circumcisio cordis. Ambstr. 
rather reconciles the two. He says—182. 23 {—Circumcetsio enim carnis 
data est Abrahae in figuram circumcisionis cordis ... 

Both commentators quote the promise to Abraham (Gen. xxii 18): 
‘in semine tuo benedicentur omnes gentes’. 

*170. Rom. xv 9,10, 11,12, There are some resemblances between 
the comm. of Pelagius and Ambstr. on these verses. 

On v. 9 cf. Pelag. 740. 17 f TZollit Iudaeis adrogantiam, dum DE 
GENTIUM SALUTE DOCET ESSE PRAEDICTUM;: and Ambstr. 183. 1f 
(exemplo prophetico probat ; scriptum est enim in) psalmo decimo septimo 
GENTES ADMITTENDAS ad gratiam Dei AD PERCIPIENDAM SALUTEM. 

In his comm. on vv. 10, rr Ambstr. says—183. 19 ff—that Paul 
shews olim decrevisse Deum . . . concordes facere Iudaeos et gentes (Paul’s 
own object); ut gratiam adepti gentiles socit Iudaeorum fierent. The 
idea in the final clause above is exactly that expressed in P’s two 
almost identical comments—P 740. 13 and 15—of which the first is 
(Rejoice, ye Gentiles) Qui cum spsis (sc. Judaeis) estis ad salutem 
adducti. ‘The idea of their union is further expressed by Pelag.— 
740. 10f and 739. 45f. In the latter comm.—on v. 8—P says unum 
estis corpus effecti. 

Then on v. 12 compare P 740. 16f on ‘Erit radix Iesse’ and 
Ambstr. 183. 48 ff. ‘The passages are as follows :— 


Pelagius. Ambrosiaster. 


Iesse pater fuit David, ex cuius radix Iesse arbor David, quae 
semine, id est, Maria, natus est fructum fecit per ramum, qui est 
Christus, Maria Virgo, quae genuit Christum. 
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*171. Rom. xv 13, 14. P’s comm. on these verses are longer than 
those of Ambstr., who considers indeed that there is a good deal in the 
verses which does not require explanation. The most interesting result 
yielded by a comparison of the two comments has already been pointed 
out in note 8. It is the use by both Ambstr. and Pelagius of the 
expression provocare. Ambstr.’s comm. has obviously influenced that 
of Pelagius, as a comparison will shew : 

Ambstr. says—184. 5 ff: Pelag.—740. 36 ff—says : 
per laudem . . . provocat eos ad Bonus doctor laudando provocat 
meliorem et intellectum et vitam. ad profectum, ut erubescerent tales 
Qui enim videt se laudari, data non esse quales ab Apostolo esse 


opera elaborat ut vera sint quae credebantur. 
dicuntur. 


Pelagius again uses provocare in commenting on Rom. xv 27— 
P 742. 38. 

*172. Rom. xv 20, 22. P’s comm. on vv. 15, 16 are again longer 
than that of Ambstr., and they appear to owe nothing to him. 

P’s comm. on vv. 17, 18, 19 also shew no trace of dependence upon 
the corresponding comment of Ambstr. 

On v. 20 note that both comm. refer to pseudoapostoli—Pelag. 741. 
40 ff and Ambstr. 185. 9 ff; 185. 42 f; 186. 2. 

There is also a similarity in the comm. on z. 22. 


Pelag. says—741. 52f: Ambstr.—185,. 38 ff—writes : 
Exposuit illud quod in capite Quod in capite epistolae memorat 
dixerat: ‘Et prohibitus sum usque dicens:.‘ Quia saepe, imguit, pro- 
adhuc.’ posui venire ad vos, et prohibitus 


sum usque adhuc.’ 


It was, of course, quite natural that both Ambstr. and Pelagius should 
recall what Paul wrote in Rom. i 13, but still the similarity in the 
expression is striking. 

The rest of P’s comm.—i. e. on vv. 23, 24—shew no trace of being 
indebted to Ambstr.’s comm. on vv. 22, 23, 24. 

173. Rom. xv 25, 26, 27. P’s comm. on vv. 25, 26 do not appear 
to be in the least indebted to the corresponding comment of Ambstr, 
Note, however, that on v. 27 Pelagius says—742. 37 ff—Zxemplo ecorum 
provocat Romanos ad simile opus . .. and compare Ambstr.—186. 8 ff— 
on vv. 25, 26 per guam rem Romanos scire vult quia huiusmodi operibus 
studendum est. It is also to be noted that P’s comment can be paralleled 
from Orig.-Ruf. X 14, p. 419. 

The rest of P’s comm. on v, 27 shews no parallel to anything in 
Ambstr. on v. 27. 
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P’s comm. on vv, 28, 29 owe nothing to the corresponding comment 
of Ambstr. Note, however, that Pelagius once more uses his favourite 
simile of the doctor and the discipulus: cf. P 740. 36 and elsewhere: 
and he uses a favourite word of his, provocatur, and also proficit, of which 
Ambstr. is very fond. 

*174. Rom. xv 30, 31, 32,33. The general tenour of P’s comment 
—743- 4 ff—on the efficacy of common prayer suggests that he was 
writing under the influence of Ambstr. 186. 51 e¢ sqq. 


Pelagius writes : Ambstr. says : 

Rogat ut pro eo tota instanter .. . sed ordinem sequitur, ut ab 
oret ecclesia, quia novit multum Ecclesia fiat oratio pro rectore suo. 
valere preces in commune multo- Multi enim minimi dum _ con- 
rum. gregantur unanimes, fiunt magni ; 

et multorum preces impossibile 
est ut non impetrent. 


P’s comm. on v. 31 owes nothing apparently to Ambstr., but there 
is again a general resemblance between their comm. on v. 32— 
Ambstr. 187. 9-17 and Pelag. 743. 21-24. This is most noticeable in 
their concluding sentences. Pelagius says that Paul hopes to come to 
the Romans in joy—et securus verbum dei abundantius loquar. Com- 
pare Ambstr.’s concluding words Magnus enim profectus est et, cutus 
ministerio laeti effecti, Deum laudibus prosequuntur. It may also be 
noted that Ambstr. here uses profectus, a favourite word with Pelagius. 

The comm. of Ambstr. and Pelagius on v. 33 are by no means 
exactly parallel, but they both recognize that Paul is exhorting the 
Romans to concord. Note the reference to pacifict: Pelag.—743. 26— 
says Deus pacis non nisi in pacificis habitat, while Ambstr.—187. 26 f— 
concludes wut in ipsa veritate maneant pacifici. 

*175. Rom. xvi 3, 4,5. There is no resemblance at all between 
the comm. of Ambstr. and Pelagius on vv. 1, 2. 

P’s comm. on v. 3, however, is entirely based on Ambstr.’s comm.— 
187. 49 to 188. 23. Pelagius says of Priscilla and Aquila—743. 52 f— 
confirmasse Apollon dicuntur in fide. Compare Ambstr. 187. 52 e¢ sg. 
Denique Apollo quamvis fuerit exercitatus in Scripturis, ab his tamen 
viam Domini diligentius instructus est.” 

Both comment in similar terms on the phrase ‘my helpers in Christ 
Jesus’. 

Ambstr. says—188. 4 f—Aguila vir Priscillae est. This is pointed 
out by Pelag.—743. 43 f—on v. 1, where he says . . . Priscillam, cutus 
vir Aquila vocabatur. 

On the expression—‘laid down their own necks’ in v. 4—Ambstr. 


1 This of course comes from Acts xviii 24-26. 
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says—188. 13 f—wut pericula pro eo etiam pati non abnuerent, etc.; with 
which cf. Pelag. 743. 59 se periculis obiecerunt. 

Pelagius further defines ‘ecclesiam’ as congregationem fidelium— 
744. 4—with which cf. Ambstr. 188. 21 ff Horum domesticos et verna- 
culos salutat, guos Ecclesiam appellat. 

Lastly, it may be noted, that Ambstr.—188. 11—uses profectum (noun) 
—a favourite word of Pelagius, used by him indeed in his following 
comm.—P 744. 28. 

176. Rom. xvi 14,15. Pelagius has not apparently made any use 
of Ambstr.’s comm. on v. 6. Ambstr. writes detailed comm. on vz. 7 
to 13 while Pelagius contents himself with a single note—744. 26-30— 
which can scarcely be said to owe anything to Ambstr. It is interesting 
that the notes of Origen-Rufinus are also detailed, and shew at least 
four distinct points of contact with Ambstr., viz. 188. 36f; 189. 2 ff; 
189. 31f; 189. 43; Orig.-Ruf. X 21, 24, 29, 30 respectively. 

P’s comm. on vv. 14, 15 —744. 35-38—that in our letters we should 
salute those of our friends who are non divites saeculi scilicet facultatibus, 
vel dignitatibus honoratos, sed gratia ac fide locupletes—may have been 
suggested by the tone of Ambstr.’s comm. on these verses—189. 46 to 
190. 2. : 

177. Rom. xvi 16 ff. P’s comm. on z. 16, or, at any rate, the first 
sentence of it—P 744. 40 f-—will be shewn to bear traces of indebted- 
ness to Orig.-Ruf. X 33. The rest of his comm. probably owes 
something to Ambstr. 190. 5 f, where he defines ‘in osculo sancto’ as 
in pace Christi... Pelagius does not indeed follow Ambstr. in 
distinguishing between different kinds of kisses or of churches, but he 
emphasizes the idea of peace within the Church, 

P’s comm. on vv. 17, 18, 19 will be shewn to have some connexion 
with those of Orig.-Ruf. X 35. They appear to owe nothing to the 
corresponding comm. of Ambstr. In fact there would seem to be 
a distinct difference between them at one point. Pelagius says— 
744. 49 ff—that Paul is warning the Romans against those gui ex 
circumcisione illo tempore venerant, ieiunia et abstinentiam destruentes, 
et neomenias et sabbata et ceteras ferias ventris gratia praedicabant... 
Ambstr. refers the warning to the pseudoapostoli who, he says—190. 29 f 
—cogebant credentes iudaizare. 

P’s comm. on v. 20 owes nothing to that of Ambstr. 190. 52 
et sgg. Note that Pelagius omits vv. 21, 22 and the first sentence 
of v. 23. 

The comm. of Ambstr. on vv. 21, 22 shew two points of contact 
with those of Origen-Rufinus, viz. Ambstr. 191. 14; 191.20 f and Orig.- 
Ruf. X 39 and 4o respectively. They differ, however, in their notions 
of the identity of Gaius mentioned in v. 23. 








<= 
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P’s comm. on v. 23 owes nothing to that of Ambstr. 

178. Rom. xvi 24. Ambstr. reads this verse at the end of the 
epistle, as v. 28. In his comm. he says—192. 40 ff—ZJn conclusione 
Christum ponit, per quem facti, et iterum reformati sumus gratia eius, 
ut mentibus nostris haereat; quia SI BENEFICIORUM EIUS MEMORES 
simus... This very probably suggested the conclusion of P’s comm.— 
745. 29 f—wut in ea etiam commemoraret BENEFICIA CHRISTI. 

vv. 25, 26, 27. There are points of resemblance in the comm. of 
Ambstr., Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius on these verses, e.g. in what 
they say regarding the ‘revelation of the mystery’, i.e. that it refers 
to the calling of the Gentiles. The passage in Pelag. 746. 22 ff, for 
instance, Praecepit deus ut omnes gentes oboediant et DEUM AGNOSCANT... 
accords with Ambstr. 192. 21f—in gua veritate omnem creaturam 
decrevit salvam fieri PER AGNITIONEM, 


ALFRED J. SMITH. 
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ON SOME EARLY PROTESTANT DOCUMENTS 
PRESERVED AT CAMBRIDGE, 


ATTENTION having been recently drawn by Signor Esposito to the 
Waldensian MSS preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
it seems not untimely to submit a new catalogue of those which are to 
be found in the University Library of Cambridge. I had begun working 
upon this in December 1914, and although the exigencies of the war 
have not allowed me to transcribe as much as would enable me to 
write a detailed commentary on the various documents, I venture to 
submit my catalogue alone as it stands completed, together with a short 
introduction, and one or two extracts. 


I 

In the year 1655 popular sentiment in England was stirred by 
a report that the Roman Catholic Duke of Savoy had committed 
a series of atrocities upon his Protestant subjects in Piedmont. The 
rumours, indeed, were so grave that Cromwell was moved to send out 
a Commissioner, Sir Samuel Morland, with orders to enquire into the 
matter. 

Morland visited the Court of Savoy, travelled among the inhabitants 
of Piedmont, and returned to England. Whether he really helped the 
Piedmontese is not perhaps of immediate importance. He seems to 
have found the diplomatists of North Italy somewhat too subtle for his 
blunt English honesty, and he was of course told the other side of the 
dispute by the Duke’s ministers, after the terrible fruits of it had already 
ripened. However, in due season he issued a report, which he published 
in 1658 under the title 4 History of the Evangelical Churches in 
Piedmont, and which seems to have enjoyed a fair circulation. The 
modern Blue Book is at a disadvantage in lacking the lurid illustrations 
which adorn Morland’s work, but the evidence he collected bears the 
usual family likeness to that alleged against other invading armies. We 
may note in passing that Cromwell at this time set the fashion for 
future liberal governments, not merely by sending his Commissioner and 
causing his report to be published, but also by registering a strong 
formal protest against the atrocities, and instituting a public relief fund 
for the benefit of which he ordered a collection to be made in every 
English parish. The episode is thus the lineal ancestor of others 
associated with the affairs of Armenia, the Congo, Putumayo, Serbia, 
Syria, and Belgium. 
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II 

Here, however, we are chiefly concerned with a piece of literary 
history. Archbishop Ussher instructed Morland to buy and bring 
back with him any MSS which the Piedmontese Protestants were 
willing to part with, and Morland accordingly did so, and deposited 
some with the University of Cambridge and consigned others to 
Ussher, who bequeathed them to Trinity College, Dublin. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. The Piedmontese Protestants, better known 
as Waldenses or Vaudois, were undoubtedly a sect of respectable 
antiquity. In the seventeenth century they were believed to trace 
their origin from Claudius of Turin, if not indeed from sub-apostolic 
times! They, therefore, presented a very welcome appearance to anti- 
Roman controversialists who were at pains to establish the primitive 
nature of Calvinistic Protestantism. Unhappily the Vaudois seem to 
have been aware of this, for there is evidence to shew that at the time 
when owing to persecution there was a general dispersal of their ancient 
literature, not only to Great Britain and Ireland, but also to Paris and 
Geneva, the MSS underwent considerable doctoring, in order to ante- 
date them, and to excise from the genuinely older ones such portions 
as did not breathe an entirely reformed spirit. The result of this was 
that Morland, Léger, Perrin, and other seventeenth-century writers, 
living in an age when controversy was apt to warp men’s critical judge- 
ment and cloud their consciences, and when MSS were somewhat 
freely dealt with, were able to produce an entirely fictitious account of 
the early Vaudois and their theology. 

Perrin seems to have been proved a liar by the French Protestants 
themselves, but Bossuet took up the cudgels on behalf of the Gallican 
Church, and the reply made to him by Canon Peter Allix of Sarum? left 
the balance in favour of the Bishop of Meaux. 

Nothing more is heard of the Vaudois until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and in the interval the older Morland MSS at 
Cambridge were catalogued as Spanish and disappeared from view. 
They remained in obscurity until 1862, when Bradshaw re-discovered 
them, made a proper list of them for the first time, caused some of 
them to be transcribed, and printed one. During the interval, in the 
year 1841, Dr Gilly and some other Evangelicals began to study the 
Dublin, Paris, and Geneva MSS, chiefly on account of a further 
persecution which the Vaudois had been then undergoing, which had 
once more drawn attention to them and excited sympathy. Gilly’s work 
is entirely superseded by that of Dr Todd, who in 1865 made a careful 
list of the Dublin MSS and printed Bradshaw’s list of the Cambridge 
MSS as an appendix. This is the beginning of the modern study of 

1 Afterwards Dean of Ely. 
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the documents. Bradshaw expressed the hope that the University 
Press would undertake the issue of a proper critical edition. Nothing 
further, however, has been done by English scholars, and the honour so 
far remains with the continentals. A series of German students soon 
attacked the problem of the Vaudois literature, namely Hahn, Dieckhoff, 
Reuss, Keller, Herzog, Limborch, Réhrich, Meyer, and Haupt. 

The most important name in this formidable list is Hahn’s, which is 
also the earliest. He printed im extenso as far back as 1847 the bulk 
of the Geneva MSS, thus enabling scholars to compare them with those 
at Cambridge and Dublin. 

Samuel Berger in Romania, working as a student of early Romance 
texts, did much towards making a thorough catalogue of the Vaudois 
literature, and examined the Cambridge books with some care. 

In 1881 Signor Emilio Comba published a history of the Vaudois, 
which was afterwards translated into English, and prior to this (1885) 
Professor Edouard Montet of Geneva wrote, what is in many ways, the 
most lucid and attractive work on the subject, 4 “iterary history of 
the Vaudois, and also edited the chief Vaudois poem ‘La Nobla 
Leyczon’. 

Bishop Creighton, in his article on the Vaudois in the Zncyclopaedia 
Britannica, has surveyed the greater part of this very extensive literature 
of the subject. 

Finally we have the latest production, dated 1910, and proceeding 
from Geneva, under the signature of A. A. Pons. This consists of the 
text of the hitherto less known Vaudois poems, which Hahn had 
printed in 1847 from the Geneva version only. The Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Geneva texts are presented in parallel columns, and 
a critical edition with glossary is promised in the near future. The 
value of this forthcoming ‘Critical edition’ would not, however, seem 
likely to prove very great, since the collator of the MSS does not appear 
to know about the forged date in the ‘Nobla Leyczon’ which was 
pointed out by Bradshaw in 1862. 


III 


The following facts now emerge in brief summary. The Vaudois 
take their rise in the twelfth-century movement of reform and protest 
associated with the name of Peter Waldo. After the year 1530 they 
become absorbed in the main stream of Continental Protestantism. 
Consequently no documents after 1530 can be of any particular 
interest, while any suggestion of a date earlier than 1173 (that of 
Waldo’s conversion) is most certainly a forgery, unless the document 
containing it can be proved to be a Catholic one taken over without 
adaptation by the Vaudois. 
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Waldo’s followers were at first regarded as good Catholics and 
presented a version of the Bible to Pope Alexander III in 1177. 
They. strongly resented being confused with the heretical Kathars of 
Provence, and were only condemned in 1192, while their actual persecu- 
tion did not begin till 1199, the second year of Innocent III. The 
period of their rise is thus practically contemporary with the career of 
St Dominic and St Francis. Between 1180 and 1202 the Waldenses 
took refuge at Metz, and the crusade against the Kathars ran its 
bloody course. In 1210 some of the Lombardy Waldenses approached 
Innocent III with a view to gaining Papal approval, but apparently 
without success, for persecution was renewed in 1212, in 1216, and 
again in 1230, continuing at intervals right up to the verge of the 
sixteenth century. The Vaudois appear, therefore, to have been in 
the beginning, like the English Methodists of the eighteenth century, 
devout but orthodox enthusiasts for popular religion—in fact, rather 
High Churchmen. As time went on, however, the lack of official 
sympathy changed into actual hostility, and the Vaudois drifted into 
heresy and schism, linking up eventually with the followers of Wyclif 
and Huss, and in 1530 with Oecolampadius and Bucer. This doctrinal 
developement is traced out by Prof. Montet, who distinguishes four 

groups in the MSS, i.e., Catholic, pre-Hussite, Hussite, post-Hussite. 
"In proportion as the Vaudois developed more and more definitely 
Protestant doctrines, so they grew more and more ashamed of their 
origin as a Catholic guild, and were not only ready to part with such 
documents as shewed unreformed theology, but were even willing to 
tamper with the text, and to revise it in parts, with a view to adaptation. 

The justification for such adaptation is to be found in the fact that 
many of the original Vaudois writings of the middle or pre-Hussite 
period are more or less modified versions of Catholic treatises. What, 
therefore, the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Vaudois had not hesi- 
tated to do, their descendants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were not ashamed to imitate. 

It is not my purpose here to recapitulate the story which is set forth 
in Montet, and which will in the main commend itself to most of his 
readers. 

Here I am only concerned with the task of making a revised list of 
the older Cambridge Vaudois MSS presented to the University Library 
by Sir Samuel Morland, in order to supplement what was begun so 
ably by Bradshaw, and followed up by Berger and Montet. I shall 
not trouble myself with the records of the actual persecutions, the 
proces @’ Ambrun and others, nor with the documents of a date later 
than 1530, of which there are a number included in Morland’s bequest, 
but shall confine myself entirely to the six small volumes numbered 
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Dd xv 29-34, containing inside them the reference letters A-F. 
Extracts from one or two of the more interesting texts are appended. 


LIsT. 


F. A parchment volume measuring 54 x 4} inches. 

Fol. 154 contains the following MS dedication: ‘A Monsieur de 
Morland, commissaire extraordinaire du sérénissime Protecteur Cromuel 
de la République d’Angleterre, Escosse et Irlande, par son trés obéissant 
serviteur Bellon.’ Berger notes that in 1661 a certain Michaele Belione 
signed a document for Léger. This suggests that Bellon lived actually 
in Léger’s parish—the valley of Luserna. 


Contents. 


The New Testament in Vaudois, with small portions of the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha inserted. Berger thinks that the script is that 
of the early fifteenth century. His remarks on the text will be found in 
Romania vol. xviii p. 383 and ff, and they serve to supplement Brad- 
shaw’s catalogue. Both are summarized below, with additional notes. 


St Matthew, minus ch. i-ch. vii middle of verse 12. 

minus St Mark. 

St Luke, but only ch. i-ch. iii 16. 

St John. 

minus Romans. 

1 Corinthians; minus 2 Corinthians. 

Galatians. 

Ephesians. 

Philippians. 

minus Colossians. 

Only a few words of 1 Thessalonians. 

minus 2 Thessalonians. 

1 and 2 Timothy. 

Titus. 

minus Philemon. 

Hebrews ch. xi (possibly on account of the last seven verses), followed 
at once by Proverbs ch. vi (possibly on account of vv. 12-20) 
and Wisdom chs. v and vi (ch. v at any rate for obvious 
reasons). 

Acts. 

James. 

1 and 2 Peter, followed possibly in the original by Eps. and Rev. of 
St John, but all after folio 158, i.e. from 2 Peter ii 5 onward, is 
missing. 
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The MS has folios 154-159 (Bradshaw’s numbering) bound in at the 
beginning, before folio 11. 

Bradshaw notes the following defects on March 1, 1862: 1-10, 50, 
51-60, 63-68, 94, 97, 114, 141, part of 146, 147-150, 151-153, 
159, 160. 

The following notes are written on a slip in the book. (Bradshaw.) 
Leaf 98 begins ‘ puras mans...’ (1 Tim. ii). 

2 Tim. 

Titus. 

Philemon not copied, no defect in MS. 

Hebrews, only ch. xi copied, no defect in MS. 

Prov. ch. vi, called v in the rubric, copied entire. 

Sap. chs. v, vi copied entire. 

Acts of the Apostles. 

Leaf 113 ends ‘de negar. Mas .. .’ ( ). 

Leaf 115 begins ‘aquesta parollas . . .’ ( ). 

(Robertson Smith.) 

140 ends Acts xxii 4. 

142 begins Acts xxii 26. 

145 ends Acts xxvi 4. 

184 begins James v 5. 

1 Peter. 

2 Peter. 

158 ends 2 Peter ii 5. 


This collection is obviously incomplete, but the choice of some of 
the fragments does not suggest that it was merely a haphazard one. 

As to the text, Berger notes that no argument as to heretical 
doctrine can for the most part be based upon the variants in translation, 
as they can generally be proved to proceed from the use of a Latin text 
‘de basse époque’. 

This is, however, not necessarily so in the case of the phrase ‘ Filh 
de la vergena’, which is substituted for ‘Son of Man’ in the Gospels, 
although even this also may yield in time to a perfectly ordinary 
explanation as Berger suggests (Romania xviii 401). The chief interest 
of the phrase at present lies in the link which it affords with the O. G. 
Tepl. version of the Scriptures. The Codex Teplensis is a religious 
manual apparently of the fourteenth century (see Camb. Univ. Lib. 
33- 4. 37) containing besides a N.'T. version several patristic quotations, 
especially one by St Augustine on the priesthood of laymen, and a table 
of lessons, corresponding to that given in the Grenoble Vaudois MS. 
Some short instructions on doctrine are added, which closely resemble 
the seven articles of faith professed by the Vaudois missionaries at the 
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commencement of their ministry. The whole volume is pocket size, 
and bears a remarkable general resemblance to the Morland MS. 
Berger also notes the following comparisons :— 


‘verbum’, trans. ‘ Filh’ as in John i 1. 

Matt. xxi ‘ Hosanna’ paraphrased to ‘fai nos salf’. 

John xxi 2 ‘ Didymus’ trans. ‘ Dubitos’. 

Luke ii 35 trans. ‘e lo glay de /uy trapassare la toa arma’. 
John iv 5 ‘praedium’ trans. ‘lo luoc’. 


The text Berger considers to be based upon the Latin version current 
in Languedoc, except in the case of Acts ch. xvi onwards, where the 
version is much more of the nature of a paraphrase. E. g.: 


Acts xvii 19 e prenent lui meneron lui a aguel/a contraa laqual es 
dicta Ariopago, car aqui se adorava lo dio Mars... ete. 

Acts xxi 8 d’aquel Felip loqual era un de li sept diaque delqual nos 
haven parla desobre, /ogual bapteje lo castra dela regna de 


Ethiopia. 
Parallels to these may be found in the Grenoble MS. Berger ob- 
serves: ‘cette mauvaise traduction ... est un texte de basse époque 


sans aucun caracttére méridional. La traduction... est sans valeur ; 
ce n’est probablement qu’un essai malencontreux afin de combler une 
lacune de quelques feuillets dans un MS mutilé.’ Marginal references 
are numerous, but there are no guides for reading such as are found 
in other similar versions. 


B. A parchment volume measuring 4} X 3% inches. 

Written (sec. Bradshaw) in the early fifteenth century. 

In 1906 the University gave a transcript of this to the Société 
d’Histoire Vaudoise. 

In three parts, the writing uniform. 


Contents. 


i. Folios 1-123 a. 
1. The seven penitential psalms, in Latin. 

Folio 1 is gone. 

Folio 2 is inscribed at the top ‘ Albert possessor’, and at the 
foot—‘ A Mons¥. Morland, par son servit™. J. Léger, 1616’ 
and contains the last three lines of Ps. vi, and the beginning 
of Psalm xxxii. 

Folio 2a Psalm xxxviii, with the Prologue ‘Vox cuiuslibet 
penitentis’. 

Folio 3 Psalm li, with the Prologue ‘ Vox prophetae vel sanctae 
ecclesiae confitentis et dei misericordiam implorantis’. 
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Folio 3a Psalm cii, with the Prologue ‘ Vox ecclesiae’. 

Folio 4a Psalm cxxx, with the same Prologue. 

Folio 5 Psalm cxliii, with the same Prologue followed by the 
Gloria. 


2. The ‘In principio’ in Latin. 
3. Folio 6 ‘ Incipit prologus super glosam paternoster ’. 


This is a prose tract. The version is unexpurgated, and contains 
high sacramental doctrine, so that Herzog believes it to have been 
taken over from Catholic sources. Léger in his Histoire prints an 
abridgement of it, and declares that his MS was incomplete. His text 
is copied by Hahn. 

For a specimen of the teaching, see as follows :— 


‘Lo terc pan es pan de gracia local es lo cors e lo sang de Xt 
local es receopu per cascun dia e lautar sot semblanca de pan e de vin. 
Del cal di lo segnor en | auangeli. Lo pan local yo dono a nos es la 
mia carn per la uita del mont. FE lapostol dis. Lo calici de la 
benedicion al cal nos benayge Donga non es la cu’malega (?) del sang 
de Xt. E lo pan local nos fragnen Donga non es per coneianga del 
cors del segnor. Lo segnor yu Xt es receopu uerayament en aquest 
sagrament ueray home e ueray dio e ueray filh de dio lo payre, e ueray 
filh de la uergena maria. Local es fontana e coneiancament de totas 
las gracias, per local cosa lo es a saber que a recebre aquest sanctissime 
pane, etc., etc.’ 


Exp. folio 24a ‘mas delivra nos de mal amen, goes senca defalhi- 
ment. Deo gratias, Amen. 


4. Folio 24a-39a, the Trecenas, or abridged notes of the epistles 
and gospels for the year. Montet prints selections from 
them (Histoire p. 225), gnd Berger comments on the text 
(Romania xviii vide sup.). 


Inc. folio 24a La prumiera... Exp. daq’lla hora. Deo gratias, 
Amen, fol. 39 a. 
5. Folio 39a begins the ‘Doctor’, a prose treatise chiefly made 
up of a patchwork of quotations. See Montet, p. 59. 


Inc. Isidori dis... Exp. la corumpament de la pensa, deo gratias 
amen. 


6. Folio 49 is marked ‘ Prolic’, and is followed by a description of 
the twelve punishments of sinners, i. e. ‘ Penas’, in prose. 


Inc. Dio cree lome... Exp. lisegle de lisegle verament. 


Folio 57. ‘Prolic’, followed by a treatise entitled ‘Goy’, i.e. the 
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twelve joys of Paradise. This latter is quite distinct from 
the treatise in D of a similar nature, and from the summary 
of St Bernard given at the end of A. 
Inc. Dio done a nos lo ben... Exp. de lisegle verament. Amen. 
8. Folio 64. A prose tract entitled ‘ Epistola de liamic’. Printed 
by Hahn from the Genevan text, which is much shorter than 
the Cambridge, and has a totally different ending. 
Inc. A tuit li fidelamic... Exp. a dio en lisegle de lisegle. Amen, 
g. Folio 79a. A poem entitled ‘Le novel confort’. For the 
varying texts of this see Pons, col. 75. 


Inc. Aquest novel confort... Exp. ... preciosa. Amen. 
10. Folio 86a. A poem entitled ‘Lo novel sermon’. See Pons, 
col. 22. 
Inc. Li legent aquest novel sermon... Exp. don paradis, deo 


gracias. Amen. 


11. Folio 96a. A poem entitled ‘La nobla leyczon’ already edited 
by Montet and Stefanus. Morland printed it on page 133 of 
his history. The text contains the forged date corrected by 
Bradshaw from comparison with C 5. 

Inc. O frayre entende... Exp. en sa cort deo gratias. Amen. 

12. Folio 107a. A poem entitled ‘Payre eternal’, See Pons, 
col. 115. 

Inc. O payre eternal poysaca,... Exp. A ten .3. uers esegnifica. 
Amen. 
13. Folio 111. A poem entitled ‘La Barca’, See Pons, col. 55. 
Inc. La santa trinita... Exp. en la soa santa mayson. Amen. 
fol. 118.4 
Several blank folios follow. 


Folio 123 is inscribed: ‘Iste liber est meus qui vocor Daniel 
Prinus subiascensis origine.’ Berger notes that Prin is still 
a common surname in the Vaudois country, and that Subiasc 
is the name of a valley in the Pays de Vaud. 
ii. Folios 125-241. 

1. Folio 125. A transcript of a well-known continental treatise 
commonly known as the ‘Somme le Roy’, which is very 
lengthy, and has been partly printed by Montet, who first 
identified it. Cf. 19. c. 11 among the French Bibles in the 
British Museum, which contains it, with the following note 
appended (trans.) :— 


‘Compiled by a brother of the order of preachers at the 
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request of King Philip of France in the year of the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ 1279 Deo Gratias.’ 


Inc. Lo pramier comandament... Exp. per larma saciar eu(m)plir. 
Deo gracias. Amen. 


2. Folio 237a. A sermon on St Matthew xii 36-37 entitled ‘ parollas 
auciosas’. Found also in Dublin MSS Sec. III, No. xiii, 
fol. 155a. See also Camb. C. folios 25-32. 


Inc. Mas yo dic a uos que de tota... Exp. el sio regne celestial. 
Amen. 


3. Folio 239a. Sermon on Eph. iv 23. 
Inc. Sia renouella per lesprit... Exp. lo tio nom. 
4. Folio 241a. A paragraph of seven lines entitled ‘de las abu- 
sions’. This is an abbreviation of a well-known treatise by 
St Augustine. ; 


Inc. Doge son las abusions... Exp. Lo poble senga ley. Deo 
gracias. Amen. 


iii. Folios 242-271. Ten leaves are here missing, i.e. 242-251. 
1. Folio 252. The end of a piece headed ‘ Bernart’. 
Inc. Mont non poyria... Exp. jamays mort premedi delor. Amen. 
Followed by ‘Sermon dal fantin yhus’. ‘This occurs also in 


Dublin MSS Sec. III,-No. liv, fol. 368a; also in Sec. VI, 
No. xv, fol. 57 b. 


Inc. Sermo. Lo fantin yhus remas... e regna en lisegle de lisegle. 
Amen. 


2. Folio 256. Sermon. ‘Yhs fo amena de lesprit en le desert.’ 
Inc. En aquest present auangeli... Exp. Lacal nos don far aquel 
local vio e regne en lisegle etc. 
Also found in Dublin MSS Sec. VI, No. xxxi, fol. 85 a. 
No. xxxii ,, 85 b. 


3. Folio 258. Sermon. ‘O segnor salva nos peren.’ 


Inc. Li apostol pausa en tribulacion ... Exp. li torment de 
neguita contorberon mi. 


4. Folio 260. Sermon on St Luke xiv; this should really be xvi. 
Inc. Un home era ric... Exp. O de murmurar en contre li bon. 


5. Folio 263.a. Sermon on the feeding of the five thousand. 


Inc. Cum sera fossa fayta... Exp. nos faca misericordia per la son 
bonta. Amen. 
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6. Folio 267. Sermon on St Matthew xiii (the wheat and the 
tares). Incomplete. 


Inc. Lo regne de licel es fayt semblant... Exp. La 2 cosa es 
perilhos cant li per... 


Folios 270, 271 are missing. 
On folio 269 b at bottom is inscribed ‘ Albert possessor’. 


C. On paper, measuring 33x 2% inches, and written, according to 
Bradshaw, about the middle of the fifteenth century. In three 
parts, all in one handwriting. 

Contents. 

i. Folios 1-24, Two sermons. 
a. On confession. 
Inc. Confessa li uostre peca... Exp. cant elvolre el non poyre. fol. 13a. 
B. On the fear of the Lord. The latter was printed by Morland 
(Hist. p. 119), and the Geneva text is given by Hahn. 
Inc. La temor del segnor degieta.... Exp. Lenfern. dont lo esa saber. 
ii. Folios 25-32a. A sermon on light speaking. See Camb. B. 
fol. 237. 
Inc. O segnor dio si nos sen a rendre... Exp. Amene dio per la 
soa misericordia. Amen. 
iii. Folios 33-112. Three sections. 
a. A sermon on ‘ Tribulacions’. 
Cf. with Camb. D 2. The Geneva text is printed by Hahn. 


Inc. Motas son la tribulacions... Exp. que nos hy prenan 
eysenple. fol. 47a. 
B. Passages illustrating the sermon. 
i.e. versions of 2 Macc. vii 
Job i, ii, iii, and ai from the Vulgate. 
Tobit 
Folio 48 missing, inc. 49 Macc. Sa monestauan entre lor... 
fol. 55. Exp. ...e de las trop grant crudeletas. Dio gracias. 


Amen. 
Inc. Job. Baron era en la terradus... Exp. velh e plen de dias. 
Amen. fol. 66. 
fol. 66a. Inc. Tobia fo del trep de la cita... fol. 109. Exp. ... 


li abitant en la terra. 


y- La nobla leyczon vv. 1-14 with date in its original form. 
Inc. O frayres entende... Exp. po saber sa fin, pergo... fol. 1oga. 
Folios 110-112 missing. 
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A. Part parchment and part paper, measuring 37 x 23 inches, written 


according to Bradshaw in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
In six parts, all, except perhaps the last, in one handwriting. 
This is in many ways the most interesting and least explored of 
the MSS. It bears Léger’s dedication to Morland, and also the 
seventeenth-century signature ‘ Benjamin Clemens Valclusonnensis 
possessor ’. 

Bradshaw after a more careful examination decided that the 
last sheet of Part 1 and Parts 2, 3, 4, and 5 were bya different 
scribe, and certainly rubricated by a different hand from the rest. 
His note is given by Todd, p. 216. 


Contents. 


i. Folios 2-95 a. (See Univ. Lib. Camb. Add. 2796 for transcripts.) 


a, A translation of Genesis i-x from the Vulgate. For the text 
see Berger Romania xviii. Opposite Gen. i are written three 
quotations taken from one of the Latin pieces in Part V of 
this volume. 


B. A treatise called ‘ Animanczas’, which Montet has shewn to 
be a Vaudois version of the ‘Phusiologus’. At least one other 
version of this treatise exists in the Univ. Lib. Camb., I think 
in old French. See also Pitra Spicilegium solesmense. 


fol. 17. Inc. Alcun savi entendent... Exp. aucitas del settenag. fol. 49. 


y- A prose treatise entitled ‘ Lo tracta de li pecca’, practically all 
extracted from the ‘Somme le Roy’ or at any rate belonging 
to the same family of writings. 


Inc. Saint Johan recourta . . . quil lo garde de tota offendament local 
vio e regna etc. fol. goa. 


5. A sermon ‘de la parolla de dio’. The preacher in a series of 
similes exalts the ministry of the word, especially ‘la sancta 
predicacion’. The treatise apparently corresponds to the 
Dublin MS Liber de Preciosa Cosa xliii fol. 118 a, and also to 
Prose Tracts III, No. viii, fol. 139 b. Cf. also Stef. de Bourbon, 
Part 2, Tit. 1, ‘De verbo Dei’. This treatise has a date ap- 
pended to it which Bradshaw reads as 1530, but confesses that 
it puzzles him. 


Inc. sobre aquella parolla. Aquel que samena ysic... Exp.... 
enaysi fay aliome la parolla de dio etc. 1530. 


Folios 96-98 blank. 
Folio 99 missing. 
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ii, Folios 1r00-135a. A treatise entitled ‘De impositione peni- 
tentiae’. 

Inc. Sequitur videre quae debeant ... Exp. supra haec et illa, 
Amen. fol. 121. 

This is in its present form a ‘Summa Confessorum ’, much resembling 
many Catholic originals, but carefully expurgated, so as to omit any 
reference to priestly absolution. ‘The ‘summa’ it most nearly resembles 
is that by Raymond of Pejiaforte, from whose work large sections 
would seem to have been transcribed verbatim. Comparison may also 
be made with 

(1) Stef. de Bourbon lib. 3. Tits. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
(2) Penitential of Theodore of Tarsus 1677 edition, together with 
the treatises on Confession thereto appended. 
(3) St Thom. Aq. Summa, Quaest. CLIV Art. 1. 
CLXII Art. 7. 
LXXXIV Art. 2. 
LXXII and ff. 
LXXX p. 602. Ed. Migne. 

Fragments of the text are given by Montet. 

The treatise concludes with a ‘Sermo invitans ad confessionem ’. 

(Cf. Penitential Cc. 6. 3, p. 302 and ff. Camb. Univ. Lib.) 

Inc. Quod parum aut nihil... Exp. non erit destruetur, and a list 
of instructions as to interrogation of penitents, with notes on remedies 
against particular sins. ; 

Inc. De simplici penitentia... Exp. debet de peccatis dolere, Amen. 

iii. Folios 136-172. A prose treatise, beginning : 

‘ Alcuns volon ligar la parolla de Dio segont lor volunta .. .’ This 
treatise, in favour of free preaching, is highly Protestant in tone. In it 
Nicolas of Lyra is quoted, a Franciscan commentator held in favour, 
it will be remembered, both by Wyclif and Luther. This treatise has 
once before been transcribed, but never printed. (Univ. Lib. Camb. 
Add. 2796.) It seems to belong to what Montet calls the second or 
pre-Hussite period of Vaudois literature. 

Exp. ... derant e non profeytar. Amen. fol. 170. 

A characteristic passage may here be quoted : 

. .. Si aygo es la grant meletrix cercunda de polpra et de uermelhon 
e daura dor e de peyras preciosas et de margaritas auent lo beorage 
aurienc en la soas mans, grant babellonia mayre de fornigacion. Apo- 
chalix 17. Lacal sere trastorna enayma dio trastorne sadoma e gomora 
Ysaia .33. Peyre di qui sia babellonia. Dont el meseyme istant a roma 
dis. La gleysa lacal es en babellonia saluta uos. Lira di. (Go es c(a)lhia* 


1 Probably for ‘lacal sia’. 
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en roma. E siluestre fo a qui prumierament horna de vestimentas de 
meletrix. Dont lo es script que constantin dis a siluestre e a tuit li 
successor de lui meseyme. Nos donen La nostra corona en la testa. 
Co es nos lioren a luy la corona del mio cap. Lacal es dor purissien 
e de peyras preciosas per aquella ueraya corona. Johan. 19. Li 
cavalier plegant corona despinas pauseron sobre lo cap de luj. {o es 
de Xrist. E sensec e ensemp lo fregiuz(?) candi e mont e resplandent. 
Eo lo sobre spallil cum local li emparador se solon circondar lo col. 
E ac’' lo mantel polprienc e la tunica uermelha. E tuit li vestiment 
emperial. E ueuos meletrix en li sio hornament. Enayma di Johan 
andrea del soperc de li prellat e de li apostolical. 6. Libre. La pom- 
posita non es desser refuda. Mas ac’ es desser deffendua quilh non sia 
leua que li doctor annon entoga e uaria e horna que per liornament la 
digita del doctora appereysa. O Johan andrea tu fag de li doctor 
meletrix etc... . 
A list of deadly sins follows immediately. 


170a. Inc. la superbia corporal... Exp. Al besognos miserifol 
cordia obrayrig. 


iv. Folios 172—180. In two parts. 
a. A Vaudois version of a fragment of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. It begins with Bk. II, Mandat XII, § 33 med. 
(Inc. L’angel dis a herman.... Chs. iv, v, &c., and Exp. .. . poyra 
aministrar autra cosa, Amen) 
continues to end of Bk. III. Similitude 1, when it breaks 
off with Amen, and a new treatise, 


8. begins, which is a sermon entitled ‘ De las plantacions’. fol. 177. 
This is in reality a complete translation of Wyclif’s 
‘De religionibus variis monachorum, 
Sive de fundatore religionis.’ Vol. ii Opera. 
(Wyc. Soc. Pub.) 
Inc. lo nostre salvador... Exp. caion en la fossa. 


Hitherto its existence in a Vaudois version was apparently unknown, 
and as far as I can discover, I am the first to draw attention to it in 
this place. The Wyclif Society prints the Latin from a Hussite MS at 
Vienna, and does not apparently know that another Latin MS exists, 
i.e, Ff. vi, 2 Camb. Univ. Lib. Bradshaw, Berger, and Montet have all 
overlooked this little treatise, although Berger remarks that the con- 
cluding words of the Hermas section, so-called, i.e. ‘caion en la fossa’, do 
not find any counterpart in the original, which is not surprising, seeing 
that they are a quotation of Wyclif’s from the Sermon on the Mount! 

1 ac’ = prob. aygi. 
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v. Folios 180-232. 
A collection of Latin pieces, hitherto entirely uncatalogued in detail. 
In one of these Wyclif is cited as the ‘ doctor evangelicus’. 
Folios 180-180 a, blank. 
Folios 181-191. A treatise on marriage. 
Inc. non tantum cives... Exp. sed propter Christum hoc faciat etc. 
Folio 192. A short paragraph giving the popular mediaeval tradi- 
tion about the Apostles’ Creed. 
Cf. Rufinus, Migne xxi 337; St Ambrose, Migne xvii 671 
Serms. 33 ; Pseudo-Augustinus, Migne lxxxix 1034 ; Forminius, 
Migne xxxix 2189. 
Folio 193. A short paragraph giving a similar tradition about the 
preaching of the Apostles and their ‘ provinciae ’. 
Cf. Orderic. Vital. Hist. Zccl, p. i. The form of the legend 
is that which it assumed from the eleventh century onwards. 
Inc. Post gloriosam Christi ascencionem ... Exp. veram Christi 
fidem plantarent. 


Folios 193a-199a. A curious jumble of extracts from the 
Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor, St Isidore, &c., on the 
subject of heathen religions. 

Inc. Deus qui de nichilo... Exp. prodigiis provocatus, 


Folios 199 a—203. A treatise ‘Quibus modis peccatum fiat ’. 
Cf. Sec. II of the same volume. Exp... . subdicti erunt. 
Folios 203 a-205. A treatise on purgatory shewing what the 
writer conceives to be the scriptural teaching, i.e. that purga- 
tion takes place in divers ways while the souls are ‘in vita 
praesanti viantes’. In quoting Apoc. 7 the text is given ‘ Hii 
sunt qui venerunt de tribullacionibus magnis’, etc. Words- 
worth’s Vulgate shews no text in which the plural is given. 
Might not the paraphrase be a side-reference to the Vaudois 
persecutions ? 
Cf. C. fol. 33- 
Inc. Animae salvandorum... Exp. .. . a suis purgantur peccatis, 
Folios 205 a-209. A moral exhortation to a young man beginning life. 
Inc. Bonus profectus sit tibi... Exp. reflete igitur animam tuam. 
Folios 209a-210. A treatise on the three different kinds of 
truths :— 
doctrinae 
veritas iustitiae 
vitae 
Inc. Sapientes et doctores... Exp... . habere scandalum. 
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Folio 210a. A short exposition in aphorism of the seven deadly sins. 
Inc. Septem sunt peccata... Exp. fortiter poenitere. 
Folios 211-212. A treatise on the causes why female children 
are born. 
Inc. Sunt quidam qui tantum pariunt filias... Exp... . concupi- 
scentias nutriebat. 
Folios 212 a-223. A treatise in the Wycliffite style, which was 
begun inaccurately on fol. 210a, and afterwards crossed out. 
Its aim is to define the authority of Scripture as superior to 
tradition. It is largely a catena of authorities, including the 
‘doctor Evangelicus’ himself, Nicolas of Lyra, and many 
others, The following extract will remind many of Article 
XXI. 

‘ Ex decretis canonicis nonnullis expertis apereat* generalia 
concilia statuisse aut decrevisse nonnulla quae in lege dey non 
sunt fundata, ymmo ut ibi invenitur nonnunquam unum con- 
cilium prae ceteris concilii sententiam retratavit aut certe ipsi 
in dicernendo contradixit unde evidenter constat concilia 
erravisse’ (sic). 

The treatise concludes with a quotation from St Thom. Aq. 


Inc. Nos cupientes incedere... Exp. mores heretici in effectum, 
haec ille, Amen. 


Folios 223 a—225 a. A curious list of parables and miracles. The 
references quoted are sometimes wrong, and the whole has 
the appearance of being done from memory, or is perhaps 
a list of subjects for sermons, or mere pen practice. The 
order in any case is most irregular. 

Inc.. Haec sunt parabolae... Exp. de sanatione auriculae. Matt. 
xxvi Luc, xxii. fol. 225 a. 


Folio 226. A short paragraph of dates, from Adam to the flood, 
&c. Mere pen practice, and quite unimportant. 

Folios 226-228. A treatise on the subject of the forgiveness of 
sins, dealing chiefly with the importance of the worthiness 
of the minister and giving a catena of patristic quotations. 

Inc, Quos omnipotens deus... Exp. ... huius et servus est. 


Folios 228-229. A passage on ‘Claves quas apostoli acceperunt ’. 
This passage may easily be a Wycliffite fragment. Cf. De 
Civili Dominio xxxviii. Duns Scotus is quoted in the second 
line. It concedes the right of the Church to exclude 
unworthy members. 


1 A later scribe corrects to ‘ aperet’. 
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Exp. ... Nec cibum cum illo capiant. 
Folio 229 a. A tiny paragraph on the difference between latria, 
dulia, and hyperdulia. 


Inc. Differencia est... Exp.... quam hominibus. 


Folio 229 a. Another small paragraph dealing with spiritual com- 
munion. Cf. J. Huss Ofera vol. i: ‘De corpore Christi’, 
Sec. II on the lines of ‘ Crede et manducasti ’. 


Inc. Supra evangelio Iohannis sexto capite... Exp. qui credunt 
in eum. 


Folios 229 a, 230. Texts of scripture, chiefly from 1 Cor. 
Inc. Ysaias... Exp. in domino glorietur. 


vi. A folio is here missing. Then begin several Vaudois fragments. 


Folios 233-234a. A fragment stringing together the various 
spiritual gifts, the twelve joys of paradise, &c. Chiefly quota- 
tions from St Bernard. 

Inc.... dont dis david... Exp.... dis lo segnor etc. 


Folio 235. A bidding prayer, concluding with Kyrie and Paternoster. 


Nos pregaren lo paire e lo filh e lo sanct spirit par la pieta e par la 
misericordia que es enluy, que la li plaga desser cum nos enaquest luoc 
esse tuit liautre que nos seren e nos pardone li nostre peccata en present 
e li trapassa e nos garde de li avenador se la li play par la soa miseri- 
cordia. E encara li fagan preghiera per li frayre e per las serors per li 
amic e per las amigas encal luoc quilh sian sobre la facia de la terra. En 
tribulacion o en uiage o en carger o en pieta (?) o en paureta o en alcun 
co(n)stregnament del cors. Placa al segnor de misericordia quil li deyliore 
de lors tribulacions senga corrompament de pecca se la li play. 
Encara li fagan preghiera per la conoysenga daquista gent par lical nos 
sen sostengu de la substancia del cors par parolla e par obra e par bona 
volunta, placa al segnor de misericordia que el li sostegna de la soa 
gracia e lor done far tanti ben en la vita present que a la fin vegnan 
a aquilh de vita eterna que mays non de falhiren. E li enemic, con- 
vertissa a degne fruc de penedenga, par que ilh non creyssan li lor 
peccata, sobre nos ni sobre la conoysenga daquista gent. E nos done 
dio gracia que nos pardonan alor aco que dio pardone a nos a la fin se 
la li play. E complisa en nos e en lor !i sept don del sant spirit plus 
degnament que nos lo saben pregar ni require el nom de ihu XPt 
kireleyson Xpeleyson Pater Noster. 


Folio 236. A historical passage, similar in its doctrine to the lost 
Strasburg MS. Printed by Bradshaw. It contains the famous 
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references to the corruption which followed the days of 
Constantine the Great, and mentions Peter Waldo. 


Inc. Mas aco que le gleysa. Exp. nos pensena... fol. 2404. 
Folios 241-243 missing. 


D. On parchment 3} x 2% in., written, according to Bradshaw in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. In Vaudois. Imperfect at 
both ends. 


Contents. 
In eight sections. Folios 1-10 missing. 


1. Folios 11-13 a. A collection of medical recipes incomplete. 
Inc. Mem de chascun... Exp. que la reig de lei sia usa. 

2. Folios 14-51. A discourse on tribulations, headed ‘ Aygi comenga 
sant ysidori’. Exp. la present al cel non en la terra, Amen. 

3. Folios 51-59 a. Passage ‘ Donga vos mesquins’ (mesguins=men- 
dicants). Cf. Todd Dublin III xlvii described by Bradshaw as 
a sermon on the seven deadly sins. It appears to have been 
a favourite exposition of this abundantly treated subject, and 
first occurs twice in the Dublin MSS Bk. III as above and 
Bk. VI xi. Exp. faga degne. Amen. fol. 59a, 


4. Folios 60-66 a. A sermon on the text ‘Come unto me’, and an 
exhortation to almsgiving. 


Inc. O vos tuit liquel. Lauora... Exp. de la uostras, Amen. 
5. Folios 67-69 a. Three short pieces. 
a. The five chastisements of the Lord. 
Inc. dio bat home in5 modo... Exp. liqual ilh han fait. fol. 67 a. 
B. The voices of the world, the flesh, the devil, and God. 
Inc. Nota che la son quatre... Exp. defent li seo filh. fol. 68. 
y- The three perils of the age. 
Inc. Nos uehen esser... Exp. en una sentencia de joh’ dicent. 
6. Folios 70, 71a. Several short moral paragraphs. 
Inc. Tot lo mont es pausa... Co el es uia uerita e uita. 
7. Folios 72-80. A short discourse on the twelve joys of paradise. 
Inc. Salomon dis... Exp. eternalment. Amen, 


8. Folios 80 a-100 a. A general exposition of Christian doctrine 
headed ‘A tuit li fidel karissimes Christianes sia salu en 
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Jhus Xt. lo nostre redemptor, Amen...’ In eight heads, 
breaking off in the middle of the third. Montet singles this 
out for detailed treatment. It belongs, he says, to the period 
of the strongest Hussite influence, and is in some parts 
a revision, in Hussite terms, of much older Vaudois writings, 
in other parts a translation of a Taborite confession of 1431. 
Léger actually dated it r120 after having read it, although it 
quotes Nicholas of Lyra, Augustinus Triumphus, and even 
Huss himself. 


The end, on fol. 100 a is illegible ; the last word seems to be ‘ ficul’. 


E. On paper 44x 33 inches. The least interesting of all the MSS. 
It is a species of note-book, containing a miscellany of scraps in 
four divisions. The handwriting is not uniform but agrees well, 
sec. Bradshaw, with the dates 1519, 1521, which are found in the 
book. Berger points out that it comes from Fenestrelles, 


Contents. 


Ten sections, 
1 and 2 are parts of a Latin Grammar. The verbs are translated 
into Vaudois. 
3. Latin abstracts of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and 
some sentences from St Gregory. 
A poem of 24 lines in French. 
A poem of 282 lines. 
A fragment of an arithmetic book. 
4. An abridgement of a moral treatise on love. 
Versus morales, 40 lines. 
An exhortation to holy living and dying, roo lines. 
Optima consilia, 
‘Philosophus’, a series of sentences (cf. The Dictes of the 
Philosophers), 
Versus morales, 42 lines. 
Some stray quotations from Plato and Aristotle occupying the 
last three pages. 


Note.—The authors of the various sermons and treatises seem to 
have had before them a fairly complete Old Testament with apocrypha. 
For instance, the writer of the treatise ‘ De la confession’ C. fols. 1-24, 
quotes incidentally from Isaiah, Proverbs, Job, Psalms, Zechariah, and 
three lines from Ecclesiasticus, and the writer on ‘ La parolla di dio’ 
twice quotes Ezekiel xxxviii, also Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus. The 
author of ‘ Alcuns volon ligar’ refers at length to the Exodus narrative 
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of the miracles of Moses before Pharaoh, and also quotes Genesis, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, Ezekiel. The only quotations from the 
Apocalypse occur in the latter treatise, so far as I am aware. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the wealth of patristic quotation, 
even in the more Protestant documents, including extracts from 
St Augustine, St Chrysostom, St Gregory, St Jerome, St Bernard, 
St Isidore, and St Thomas Aquinas. 


Sas 


A. C. Bouquet. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF JEREMIAH lI, li. 


THE subject of these two chapters, down to li 58, is the fall of Babylon. 
It is generally agreed that Jeremiah himself had no hand in their com- 
position, and one of the arguments which have led to this conclusion 
lies in the style of the passage. Thus Budde speaks of ‘the want of 
any logical order or articulation in the passage, endless words without 
progress, continual repetitions of the same theme’. Duhm thus expresses 
his point of view: ‘The oracle is a purely artificial literary product, 
for its subject, the fall of Babylon, had no longer any interest for the 
later time. In spite of the fact that it was captured several times, 
Babylon was not destroyed by the Persians, but, in competition with 
other and newer cities, it passed more and more into the background. 
Antiochus III, who restored the famous old temple in order to give it 
fresh vigour, seems to have produced no permanent effect. The oracle 
is a testimony to the passion for writing of a later time, and to its need 
of entertaining and edifying literature. The author aims rather at 
quantity than at quality; he has collected all that he found in the 
ancient literature about Babel, or all that, taken from any source, could 
be in any way converted to his use. We can recognize a large portion 
of his borrowings. Especially wearisome is the repetition of the same 
themes ; according to Budde’s enumeration, for instance, it is said 
eleven times that ruin is near, nine times that Babylon will be destroyed, 
six times that it will become a desert, seven times that Israel will return, 
and so forth. This kind of thing would be tolerable, if an artistic 
gradation were to be noticed, if there were present an arrangement 
produced by a higher idea; but there can be no question of this. 
The long oracle, which occupies one-thirteenth of the whole book of 
Jeremiah, has the same literary character as the remaining heathen 
oracles, but in view of its length is much more monotonous; only 
a commentator can read it right through.’ 

Though this judgement has the support of Giesebrecht, Cornill, and 
Peake, it is hardly fair to the passage. It rests on the assumption that 
the two chapters were the work of a single author, and were intended 
to form a single whole. It may at once be conceded that only a very 
small portion of these two chapters comes from Jeremiah himself, but 
at the same time it must be recognized that what we have here is not 
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one oracle, but a collection of oracles, whole and fragmentary, dealing 
with the same subject, namely, the fall of Babylon and the liberation 
of Israel. These oracles differ in metre, in style, and in tone, and it is 
not generally difficult to recognize where one ends and the next begins. 
They have suffered a good deal in transmission, and the text of the 
LXX, as so often in the case of the Book of Jeremiah, enables us 
frequently to recognize a metrical form which would otherwise be 
obscured by accretions which have crept into the MT, 

A word may be said as to the prophetic metres. Apart from the 4:3, 
which is only found occasionally (e.g. Jer. iv 23-26), there are in the 
main two broad types. The first we may call the hexameter, since it 
consists either of a trimeter distich or of a dimeter tristich, 3:3 or 
2:2:2, sometimes with the addition of another trimeter, 3:3: 3. 
These metres will be found freely interchanging with one another in 
the same oracle, The other, using Budde’s original name, may be 
called the Qinah. It is not strictly a dirge metre, but it is difficult 
to know what other name to give it, and it is certainly that recognized 
by Budde in Lam. i-iv. It consists of a pentameter interchanging with 
a tetrameter, but the tetrameter in this case always has some kind of 
caesura, The caesura of the pentameter is usually after the third beat, 
but in rare cases appears after the second. Thus the scheme of the 
oracular Qinah is 3:2, 2:3, or 2:2. Other ‘mixed metres’ always 
arouse suspicion as to the accuracy of the text. 

The first of these Babylonian oracles is i. 2, 3. The Massoretic 
text is devoid of metrical regularity, but that which lay before the Greek 
translators is more uniform, and should be followed, except in 2b, 
where, as Cornill has shewn, the LXX, though apparently divergent, 
really offers testimony to the reading of the MT :— 


yinon dx wovm O13 IN 2. 
qm nn 53 won $a3 mad> sox 
jpxD "3 my mbyra 3. 
mowd wANvNR ner xin 
monsy) DIND macaw mm xdy 


2 b is still irregular, and the conditions of parallelism make it unlikely 
that we should reduce the line to an ordinary 2:2 by the use of 
Maqgeph. It is possible that we should excise one of the clauses, 
preferably 5aa mn$3._ The fragment is in the main a collection of 
phrases from Jeremiah, but is still recognizable as a separate 
compilation. 

The next oracle depicts the returning exiles asking the way to 
Jerusalem. It is introduced by a prose verse, in which, perhaps, the 
original opening of the oracle has been absorbed. V. 5 is all that 
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remains in metrical form, and that should be read as in the LXX, save 
that they were hardly right in inserting onds after mm :— 


or OF 73) 
novn-x~> ody nna 


qr bee pry 5. 
mavmde non en 


Vo. 6, 7 are separated from v. 5 by their metre, and again need 
the help of the LXX for their reconstruction :— 


‘oy mn 
pias osan-by 
pya5 ins” 

pvsa-nd 19K OTN 


MIN INY 6. 
pynn ony 
105m nyardy snp 
mbsx pmxyo~> 7. 





pmax mpnd —opryem> mad wonsweennn 


It is possible that in 5b the words nawn xd are a later addition, 
though they appear in the LXX as well as in the MT. In 7b the first 
beat is rather heavy, and the words "wx nnn may be classed under 
the head of anacrusis, which is not uncommon in the prophetic oracles, 
or, perhaps more probably, the words pt¥ m3 should be omitted as 
a gloss. The parallelism of the rest of the verse, however, declares 
it a typical Qinah line. 

V. 8 is a trimeter tristich, possibly the remnant of an oracle of which 
the remainder has been lost :— 


Wy OID PAND $a3 pno 8. 


‘yeas omnnys ym 
There follows an oracle in which there is perhaps some admixture 


of prose, but which admits of metrical arrangement if the LXX be 
followed :— 


Saa-by yn ‘IN MIND. 9. 
pey pa pn ‘Sap 
sadn pwn nd yo-yn 


pp send Sawn saa prs 
wae mdSund5 Sbwh oxwa mmm to. 
sndna ‘Dw yoyn-> ynown > or. 
ovvaxs wdnym xwia ov dsy> wens 
panwdy anen SND DION AAD 12. 
(many) AY) 237 DY) MNS 
1 This arrangement, involving the separation of v. 8 from v. 9, has been adopted 


in view of the parallelism. It is, however, possible to attach the verse to what 
follows by reading | before IN¥ with the LXX, and reconstructing :— 


ows pINn) a3 pny 3 
peymaed ovnny> ym) INN) 
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The last two words are absent from the text of the LXX. They may 
have been inserted to fill up a mutilated line, as a reminiscence of 
Jer. ii 6. 

To this oracle has been appended a modified form of one which 
appears in several other places, e. g. xlix 17. This is in hexameters :— 


nbs noowd anim sen-ed mn aypo 13. 
mmso Sa-dy spre ov Sas-by say-b> 
The next fragment is contained in vv. 14,15. It is a call for 


vengeance on Babylon, addressed to the enemies who are attacking 
the city. Corrected by the LXX the metre is seen to be Qinah :-— 


nvp a5 aap daa-by wony 14. 
payne bonn-be moe oy 
my 1 my wns rs. 
mnnon Mon mnver idp3 
m3 wp NT MAM ANPImD 
nd wy nwy “wD 


To this oracle has been added a fragment of similar import, which, 
however, is concerned with the desolation of the cultivated land round 
the city. This is in hexameters :— 


syp-nya 53m wpm $aap yr ina —s16. 
myn Jn yap 
yr wand wer we wynde wR 


The latter part of this appears to be based on xlvi 16. 

V. 17 refers to the sufferings of Israel, now about to be redeemed. 
It is possible that the first line alone is original, the rest being of the 
nature of a gloss. The metre is Qinah :— 


mnsin nwa bene mn aw o17, 
swe 0 ox jwRIN 
baa bp voxy pANNA AN 


Again the LXX has given the purer text. 

Vv, 18 and 19 were possibly attached to v.17 because they mentioned 
both Assyria and Babylon. They contain an oracle in the same rhythm 
as the last, unless, indeed, the verses are to be regarded as prose :—~ 


wosndyy 5a qdi-by “pp ‘on 18. 
swr po-by ‘NIP WRI 
Sona myn msm Sanwens naa 19. 


wp yswn sybaa) DX WI 
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The LXX is once more responsible for divergences from the MT, An 
original oracular utterance which may have underlain v. 20 can no longer 
be restored. 

There is a certain obscurity attaching to vv. 21, 22, arising from the 
word o’n"d. This was regarded by the compilers of the MT as 
the name of a country, and they prefixed the gloss paxn by. The 
LXX took the word as an adverbial form from the root "712. Whatever 
be the meaning of the word, it is clear that it represents something that 
stood in the original text at the head of the verse. Further, the words 
pny we 52> mwy must be regarded as a later insertion, though 
they are found in the Greek text as well as in the Hebrew. V. 22 is 
doubtful, and if it be held to be part of the same oracle as v. 21 
the form in which the LXX had it should be restored. The metre 
will be Qinah :— 


mawr dyy my aby ona ar. 
mn’ DN Dann) 35 Np 
pws paN3 bya rae ando-hp 22. 


If any further proof of the heterogeneous character of these’ two 
chapters were required, it would be furnished by the dirge contained 
in vv. 23-27. Its poetic and literary value is far above anything 
preserved in the preceding fragments. The LXX alone gives a sound 
text from the metrical point of view, though in one or two cases the 
sense of that version is not of the best. Thus, whereas at the beginning 
of v. 26 the MT has ppp nd wa, the LXX renders a text something 
like AYO INI °5. Neither is unmetrical, but neither fits the passage 
well. It may be conjectured from the context that the original reading 
was }*) pp3 mb wa°>. An apparent awkwardness in 9. 25 may be 





avoided by the omission of the unpoetical nx :— 


yam. wn 722 YR TR 23. 
oma 533 mowd Ann Tx 
nyerd nei $aa mazda ao-nwp 24. 


nnn maa 
yoyrmd> (nx) NM 


NWENI D3) NXy9 
yin (MX) MA MND 25. 


Dnw> paNs mar wed mond > 
MDAND INNS (?) Pp ppa nb-wa 26. 

naixy nbd-man-be moan pw. MPD 
noad 9 mp-b3 135n 27. 

DMP nyn pov xava omdyr-nn 


V. 28 is apparently from a poem which bade the exiles return to 
Jerusalem and carry with them the news of the fall of Babylon. As 
read by the LXX it is seen to be regular Qinah :— 
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baa yao poder oD) Dp 28. 
wnbe mA mops-ne psa pind 


Vv. 29-32 would seem to be a medley composed of various oracular 
scraps, which do not seem to fit in with one another, though there are 
words common to various parts which explain their juxtaposition. 
V. 29 is apparently the beginning of ansoracle in Qinah :— 


np v2 oan Saady yown 29. 
mead nbmmnnbee ya0 my wn 


mbyp> ad wby 


Here the fragment breaks off, and a line which has already appeared 
in v. 15 is introduced, probably because its sentiment is similar to that 
of the last half-line :— 

n> wy wy swe 539 


It is possible that the original oracle is resumed in the last line of the 
verse :— 
Semen witpmbx mnt may Seno 


V. 30 is a line of irregular metrical form which appears also in xlix 26. 
Vo. 31 and 32 are snatches from different oracles, probably inserted 
here because they contain the word fr. Both are in Qinah :— 


‘ayn’ ND yr poy wn 31. 

INIpS Ay yo" KI7D 
So the text which seems to underlie the LXX in v7. 31. V. 32 :— 
ppp mb-pxr Sen qa dwn 32. 

maap->> ndoe mw. WK ‘nym 


So the LXX and, for the last line, the MT of xxi 14, where the same 
expression occurs. 

Vv. 33, 34 probably contain an oracle which has been a good deal 
worked over, and now presents the appearance of prose. It was possibly 
in hexameter rhythm, as the parallel couplet at the close takes that 
form :— 

$33 raed pain pasncne yan yynd  34b. 


A similar account may be given of vv. 35-38, which look like a 
complicated curse, threatening Babylon and all connected with it with 
the sword. In its earliest form it was probably a good deal simpler. 
The metre must be a matter of conjecture. 


1 The preserice of this phrase within the oracle is very unusual, and may 
indicate further corruption. 
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Of v. 39 all that the LXX had before them was comprised in three 
tetrameter lines, which appear to be based on exilic portions of the 
Book of Isaiah :— 


DYNTAN DY yaw 325 309. 
my’ m3 ma 33M” 
nyid ny (?) sean dy 


Vo. 4°, 44-46 are apparently a prose adaptation of an oracle which 
was also employed in the construction of xlix 18-21. The original 
form can no longer be recovered, if it was in rhythmical verse, and the 
principal difference between the two forms is that in cA. xlix the judge- 
ment was pronounced on Edom, and is included in a collection of 
oracles directed against that people. Here, of course, the victim is 
Babylon. This seems to be a fairly clear case of a ‘floating’ oracle 
which sometimes was found in one shape and sometimes in another, 

Vo. 41-43, on the other hand, are an adaptation of a genuine 
utterance of Jeremiah, delivered at the time of the Scythian invasion. 
It is found in its original form in vi 22-24. Curiously enough, the text 
of this chapter seems to have preserved the more satisfactory text in 
v. 41, for in vi 22 the metre is rendered irregular by the omission 
of the words m3" o'25m. It is clearly Qinah :— 


Syn) PaYO NI-DY AIM 41. 
yas ‘ns my’ oa psd 
ond) NIA TIDN NN HD NYP 42. 
ys DrDIO~by mom or pdip 
$sa-na poy monbnd ees poy 

wr Ds pynucns Saaqbm pnw 43. 
mys Sn yanp'nA AT 


In case of divergence the text of the LXX is preferred, and in v. 43 
vi 24 is followed in the omission of 1} before 15". 

li 1, 2a contain a fragment of an oracle which is even more mutilated 
in the MT than in the LXX. If it can be regarded as poetical at all, 
it will be of the hexameter type, beginning with a trimeter tristich. 
The following text represents approximately that which lay before the 
Greek translators :— 


ow rae dy) bas-by yo ‘nr. 
mnve oP AN 
AYINTNN IpPIn man ont baad nnben 2a. 
The next oracle extends down to the end of v. 6. It is an appeal, 


first to the destroyers to do their work, then to the inhabitants of 
VOL. XIX. s 
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Babylon to escape. Like other passages in these two chapters, it 
contains many expressions which seem to be borrowed from elsewhere. 
The LXX, as usual, offers a text which is more satisfactory than the 
MT from the metrical point of view, though, if the rhythm was 
originally regular Qinah (as it appears to have been), there are one 
or two places where additions were made before the divergence of the 
two texts :-— 


nny Dy3 aaon daady sn 2b. 
02 dyn Mvp FA TT 
meay-d> yoann marnaby denn dx 
mnywina op Ww omworpassa on iden 4. 
pmnbyo anim Sune jade xd 5. 
May MID 
Seem erp ove axdp pyiK7> 
wesw wd $33 ny 12 6. 
maya windy 
ad-nden sinmdys mamd wwnrmops ny 


V. 7 stands apart from what precedes and from what follows. It is 
in Qinah, and needs some slight correction—with the LXX—to make 
its metrical form regular : 


prxn->> naawn marwa 532 anrms 7. 
ban jody pia inv AMD 


The next oracle, vv. 8, 9, has a certain poetic beauty. The inhabitants 
of Babylon are represented as trying to restore her and failing. The 
first word is best read as anacrusis, and one small change needs to be 
made with the LXX on exegetical grounds in v.9. The rhythm is 
then Qinah :— 


pxna 8. 
my rbdn savm 533 mbps 
xpin ‘dw nawxand “ay inp 
mine xd) Saa-ns NBT. 
wind wer sb nays 

DYPne™y RYN moan owe yom 


V. 10 is a trimeter tristich which appears to be unconnected with 
its immediate context :— 


VAPIS NS NT VA 10. 
wba MM APpone 33 “HD2) INS 
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Vv. 11-13 may possibly come from the same original source. They 
describe an attack on Babylon, and attribute the fate of the city to the 
design of Yahweh. There are a number of interesting variations in 
the LXX (apart from the frequent Sy for 5x), but only those which 
affect the rhythm have been adopted in the text below. These are 
sn for ‘25 in v. 11, and the transposition of mm to after nYy in v, 12. 
Possibly the third and fourth lines of this verse are a prosaic insertion. 
The text of v.13 is seriously corrupt, but the LXX does not seem to 
supply the basis for a satisfactory restoration. The metre is Qinah, 
with an unusually large proportion of tetrameters :— 


mndwn wh m'ynn Nox. 
sno m-ns mm yyn 
annund inom a3 Sy-5 
bon ops xva-mnN NDP 

snvon spina pow Saa mwinby sre. 
D'SINA Dn pnw wpn 
mm mwy7D pet p73 
$33 »aenby 727 TUN 

mye 35 pan ody mow 13. 
qy¥ nox TP 83 


V.14, when corrected by the LXX, is seen to be a trimeter tristich :— 


py. pt Jedox~ 3 WHI MM yIw> 14. 
syn poy ay 


Apparently a fragment from some oracle which promised restoration 
to Jerusalem. Style and subject alike separate it from its neighbours. 

Vv. 15-19 are also found in x 12-16. The text given below differs 
from the MT in the following particulars. In v. 16 the unintelligible 
inn did has been omitted with the LXX of ch. x. It may be a relic 
of an original trimeter which had its own place in the text, but satis- 
factory reconstruction has hitherto proved impossible. In v. 17, for 
bppo the LXX rightly had w5opp and xd for xb. V. 19 is read as 
with the LXX, which is identical in both passages. The form thus 
given—3 :2:2:2—is somewhat unusual, but quite possible in a poem 
with a trimeter basis, and the sense is an improvement on either of the 
forms preserved in the MT. The section will thus run :— 


invana dan po N23 PAN AY 15, 
DD mp2 Invan3 
praavaypo aww dyn D’Dwa OD jon 16, 
YNWND MI NY fwy sound pps 
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yopan aaymb> ean nyt oie d> sya 17. 
piynyn avyo mommban 18) parm 1202 pYm> 
13x" DNPS ny3 
spy pon adsaend 19. 
wow mn indna Nin $n ays 


jon in v 16 is still awkward. Perhaps the form conceals a verb. 37 
is probably excluded by the }!29 of v. 15, but j2m may have stood there. 

Vo. 20-24 are clearly expanded from a tetrameter couplet found in 
v.20. ‘>> should be pointed as a singular. The words are addressed 
to some champion who is to execute Yahweh’s sentence on Babylon :— 


niondi 55 S-nns ppp 20. 
mabon Ja~nnwm oY) Ja~nyan 


The expansion consists of a detailed account of the damage to be done 
with this weapon, It may be intended to be regular hexameter verse, 
but in v. 24 tails off into obvious prose. 

Vo. 24 and 26 end with the words mn’ DN), affording a presumption, 
justified on further inspection, that vv. 25, 26 form a separate oracle. 
In v. 25 the LXX rightly omitted the words mim DN}. In the following 
verse Cornill objects with some reason to the words pydon jo pndsbn, 
on the ground that they do not harmonize with the metaphor of the rest 
of the section. The point is that the mountain is to be burnt, not that 
it is to be rolled down from a crag. If retained, the words may be fitted 
into the metrical scheme by assigning two beats to ynd3bx. There is 
reason to believe that a word of moderate length might take two beats 
if it had both a prefix and a suffix. The oracle seems to have run :— 


yasn So-nx nnwnn mnvonnan pos 225. 
masw and pnnn (orydpn-j qnbadar) poy ene nD 
minowd jax mpd jor qo inpryds 26. 


man ody mone 


Vv. 27, 28 again seem to have suffered considerably from redaction, 
and it is difficult to see what the original basis was. It is possibly 
to be found in v. 27:— 


p22 “Ew IPN POND DD NY 27. 
madnn mdy iyown oa mby wwsp 


the last word being pointed, of course, as in the absolute state. 

V. 29 is apparently isolated, in that it describes the judgement as 
already past. It may once have had a metrical character, though it can 
now only be regarded as prose. 
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V. 30 also seems to have been metrical, and to have once formed 
part of a longer oracle in Qinah. The first line fails to harmonize with 
the rest from this point of view, but it is possible that the word 5a3 
has taken the place of an original suffix. Assuming this to be the case, 
we may reconstruct :— 


nyqyo3 13" pnbad maa id4n 30. 
ows yn pn) 7nw) 
mMI3 3w) mny.wp Inyn 


Vv. 31, 32 are of the hexameter type, and describe the bringing 
of the news of Babylon’s fall to her king :— 


20 mseipd Tam yy pacmeap> pa gr. 
mypo wy mado $33 qbnd sand 
VN IAW DyDINn MN) WEN mrIayom 32. 


wna mondnn won 


V. 33 contains a snatch of an oracle in Qinah, in which the LXX 
had a slightly different text. They read 75m ‘na for n3, and omitted 
the second ny. In the first case the MT is to be preferred, in the 
second the LXX :— 


min ny mus Saaz na 33. 
nd -pypn x2) DYDD Wy 


V. 34, again, is probably from a different source, though the rhythm 
is the same as that of v. 33. It is part of a complaint against Babylon 
placed in the mouth of Israel. The singular suffix should be read 
throughout, with Q’ri and LXX, and the verse has every appearance 
of having been mutilated at the end. Parallelism and rhythm alike 
demand a metaphor corresponding to }3n> ; possibly some word like 
‘x2 (cf. i 17) has dropped out :— 


a3 90 Sye7t29 oon wR 34. 
pono *3yd3 pv *S5 on 
eee IN yp ws xdp 


V. 35 may be a continuation of the same poem. The text is doubtful, 
the LXX apparently reading "Ww for "xw. The word nay is redundant, 
and destroys both rhythm and parallelism. Yet it is represented in the 
LXX, and the curious reading of the Peshitta seems to have some 
at least of the consonants of the word. It is perhaps better to admit 
the irregularity :— 


y naw “Kn. baa-by “wr ‘pon 35. 
nderny xn pws vaeby on 
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Vv. 36-39 form an oracle describing the judgement of Yahweh on 
Babylon. In v. 37 the Hebrew text has received accretions which are 
absent from the LXX. These are o’3n pyn ord35 and mp wi, the former 
of which is doubtless derived from ix ro. V.38 in the MT is an 
hexameter, whilst the rest of this oracle is in Qinah, but the LXX has 
the regular form, omitting uxw’. In v. 39 they seem to have read 
wy for the inappropriate why :— 


nops"ne snp JITNK In 36. 
Apo"ne ‘news mone sno 

au po mows Sa3 ann 37. 

nyax 139 my? DYDD TIM 38. 

‘edyiynd onrswm OMNVETNN MWK DONT 39. 
wp xd ody mow 12m 


V. 40 again is an isolated scrap from an oracle in Qinah :— 
ovninynoy ows mand ovs> DPX 40. 


V. 41 gives a different form of the opening couplet of the dirge found 
in 1. 23 ff. The LXX rightly omitted qww, an obvious ‘wanx’ cipher 
for $33 :— 

pyasn->> ndan wenn mb) ye 4r. 
oma 533 mow ann psx 


Vo. 42-44 are from a hexameter poem. In two cases the reading 
of the LXX fails to correspond with the prevailing rhythm, a circum- 
stance worth noting from its comparative rarity in this book. In v. 43 
they omitted mnwd, and in v. 44 for basa da-dy they read Saa-by. 
But they seem to have the right text in their omission of the second 
yW& in v. 43, in reading 73 for j73 in the same verse, and the omission 
of bp: baa nmin-ns at the end of v. 44. Thus the text probably ran :— 


Anos) v3 jon on dSaacby mby 42. 

may) wy pT mows way yn 43. 
DIN} AITy xd vranda na aeeend 

yep qyba-ns ‘nay Sana baby onape 44. 
Seale aca ony vox maydy 


Vv. 45-48 form an oracle, probably worked over or corrupted in 
course of tradition, which found its way into the text of this book after 
the translation into Greek had been made. The Peshitta, however, 
may afford some help, as some of the alterations seem to have been 
even later than the translation of that version. The only serious 
difficulty is to be found in v. 46, where the repetition of rumours and 
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years—here there are considerable divergences in the Peshitta—has 
the air of being a later gloss, and may be omitted. For the rest, the 
text (unless it be read as prose, which is not impossible) may have run :— 


Wen wx wd ‘OY MDIND WY 45. 
mam AX AND 

pasa nyow3n mys INN) p23a5 Jy" 46. 
beno-by Sen npr yrs2 DOM xD 

19 47. 
$33 dpp-y sniper D'XS DD’ mn 
nana ide mdsp-day wan aya 5a 

pana swab yw DD” Saa-by ran 48. 


ovmtiwn mda ppyn-s 


In vv. 49-51 we have a curious and instructive case of conflation. 
There are clearly two oracles, or portions of oracles, the line of division 
appearing in the middle of v. 50. The first is in tetrameters, and 
describes the ruin which awaits Israel if she remains in Babylon. The 
second exhorts her people to remember their own city and the desolation 
which has fallen upon her. ‘This is in hexameters, and the two follow 
so well in thought that the only test for the division lies in the metre. 
It is, of course, possible that we have here a genuine case of mixed 
metre, but instances of this phenomenon are infrequent, while the 
conflate oracle is fairly common, The LXX omitted the first part of 
v. 49, probably through homoiosis, though elsewhere their text is 
preferable :— 


Sener dn baad Saa-p: 49. 
prsnbs 155m ia d3aa°p: 
wroyn-de 95h anne o> 50a. 


The second oracle calls the exiles to return in heart to their God. 
Variations from the MT are again due to the LXX: 


n2aad~y adyn aden MPN pin mt 50 b. 
128 ANd. AnDD WMI wow >. WWI sr. 
may manbe wen bx DT Ww 


Vv. 52, 53 are best regarded as prose. 
Vo. 54 and 55 are taken from an oracle in hexameter rhythm, and, 
omitting words not represented in the LXX, they run as follows :— 


iP 54. 
Dsw> yIND bya aK baa mpyr 
Seach mann tax) Saans min wD ss. 


pdip naw jn D7 D> wm 
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V. 56 was probably originally in Qinah, but now shows no metrical 
regularity. V. 57 is, as the earlier form preserved in the LXX testifies, 
a prose verse, but has received accretions which give it a certain 
similarity to v. 39. V. 58 is composite, the second part being also 
found in Hab, ii 13, where the rhythm is hexameter, the first being 
in Qinah :— 

“wnynn “Wy nanan $33 non 58a. 
ny’ WRI DAA Wye" 


The character and import of the remaining verses of the chapter have 
been the subject of no little discussion, but they do not concern us 
here. Even if in any sense Jeremianic, they belong to the biographical 
type of passage, not to the oracular. In the preceding pages the aim 
has been solely to illustrate the view that in parts, at any rate, of the 
prophetic books, so far from having a connected discourse, we have 
only a collection of short pieces, sometimes mere fragments of longer 
utterances. It is noticeable that the appearance of ‘scrappiness’ 
increases towards the end of the section, which is just what might 
be expected from the conditions. 

No attempt has been made to produce a really emended text above. 
Such alterations as have been admitted have the authority of the LXX, 
and are practically confined to the omission and insertion of words. 
It is noteworthy that in the great majority of cases where the MT and 
the LXX differ in this respect, the latter will be found to give a regular 
and consistent rhythm within the individual oracle. This is true of the 
greater part of the book of Jeremiah, and serves as a striking confirma- 
tion, not only of the superiority of the text underlying the Greek, but 
also to the general principle of the existence of metre in the prophetic 
oracle. The ‘ Metriker’ has made a very real contribution to the study 
of the Old Testament. Whilst his work is still incomplete, and only 
a few general outlines can be said to have the approval of the majority 
of scholars, he has already achieved important results. A glance at 
such books as Zhe International Critical Commentary will show that 
the value of rhythmical principles for textual reconstruction is widely 
recognized, One result of the study in the Book of Jeremiah is to place 
the superiority of the LXX text over that of the Massoretes on a firm 
and unassailable basis. But we are now able to go farther. The 
recognition of metrical arrangement has played no mean part in the 
Higher Criticism of the Prophetic books. It has taken us back behind 
our present texts to the kind of material from which those texts were 
constructed. It has revealed to us a mass of anonymous floating 
oracular matter, collected, redacted, and in some measure systematized, 
by later editors. That large portions of our prophetic books were the 
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work of the individuals to whom they are commonly attributed need 
not be questioned. But over and above these there remain great 
quantities of fragments, scraps, and snatches, often welded together or 
adapted to suit different occasions and contexts. These can be 
separated and distinguished, their interrelations elucidated, and their 
primitive character approximately determined. It is no longer possible 
to ask whether Jeremiah quotes from Obadiah or Obadiah from Jeremiah, 
whether a passage is ‘original’ in Micah or in Isaiah. There are 
certainly cases where it may be said with some degree of assurance 
that one prophet was acquainted with the work of his predecessors— 
there can be little doubt that some of the prophecies of Ezekiel were 
consciously based on Jeremianic oracles—but in others the ‘ fragment 
hypothesis’ is the only one which prepares the way for sound exegesis. 
And sound exegesis is the aim and the justification of all true criticism. 


THEODORE H. RosInson. 


‘MYTHS AND GENEALOGIES’—A NOTE ON THE 
POLEMIC OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


WHILE studying recently the usages and terminology of the gram- 
matical schools of Greece and Rome, I came across phrases which 
reminded me of some vexed passages in the Pastoral Epistles. Whether 
these resemblances are merely coincidences, or whether they have 
a real bearing on the interpretation of the epistles, I do not feel sure. 
But I think the latter alternative is at any rate sufficiently probable to 
deserve discussion. 

It is perhaps needless, but I should like to remind the reader that in 
considering the possible bearing of school terms on such works as the 
epistles, we must cast aside much of the associations which the word 
‘school’ has for us. We must remember that what was taught in 
schools had a far closer relation to the life of the adult population than 
our school work has to ours. Of the two great staples of education, 
‘grammatice’ and rhetoric, if rhetoric stands first in this respect, 
‘grammatice’ is a good second. The grammaticus was a power in 
the land well paid and generally respected. If he could not draw big 
congregations like the rhefor yet his lore appealed to a large public. 
It was, as Quintilian says, ‘ necessaria pueris, iucunda senibus, dulcis 
secretorum comes ’. 

Again, I hope I shall not be uselessly reiterating the well known, if 
I point out that in these highly organized ‘grammatical’ schools, the 
teaching of literature, especially poetry, was an important, indeed for 
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a long period, the main factor, and that in this teaching the éfyyyors 
ioropav, that is the elucidation of allusions, and the accumulation of 
knowledge real and supposed as to the personages and things mentioned 
in the poems, was a very important element. Indeed there were schools 
in which little else was done in the way of literary teaching. Sextus 
Empiricus tells us that these Aistoriae are divided into (1) legendary 
matter, (2) fictitious but possible matter, (3) what was really historical, 
and that the first of these were called pi6o.' But we also find another 
classification, which divides them, according as they dealt with (1) 
persons, (2) places, (3) dates, (4) events. In this classification the 
personal are called yeveaAoyxd.? It follows from this that yeveaAoyia 
bears a much wider sense than our ‘ genealogy’ and carries the idea of 
personal and biographical detail. And a further inference may fairly 
be made. As poetry, especially Homer, largely dealt with mythology, and 
as personal details are much more attractive than questions of geography 
or chronology, all the more interesting ‘histories’ were from one point 
of view ‘ myths’, from another ‘genealogies’. And as a matter of fact 
most of the typical instances quoted by Juvenal, Aulus Gellius, and 
others will come under these heads. 

That yeveaAoyia in 1 Tim. i 4 and Titus iii 9 means more than 
pedigree is not a new suggestion to students of the epistles. It is 
inferred by Hort from evidence which he gives in his ‘ Judaistic 
Christianity’ pp. 135, 136. The further point, which the facts I have 
mentioned suggest, is that ‘ myths’ and ‘ genealogies’ were accepted and 
leading terms in the technical talk or jargon of a large literary or dilet- 
tante public which made great account of such studies. And I may 
here add, that there was another public which despised them as frivolous 
and useless, in fact took much the same view as the writer *® of 1 Tim., 
who as Weiss and Hort point out, does not regard the interests he 
condemns as in themselves wicked or heretical, but as vain and empty 
and likely to divert the mind from higher things. 

The evidence for the existence of these two publics may be verified 
sufficiently by any one who will read and look out the references in 
Mayor’s note on Juvenal vii 234. I may give a few instances. Juvenal 
would rather not sit at a dinner-party next the lady ‘quae sciat omnes 


1 The other two were called mAdoypara and ioropia (in a limited sense). Cf, as 
late as the fourth century Ausonius Prof. 21. 25: 

Ambo omnia carmina docti 
callentes mython plasmata et historias. 

2 Td 8¢ mapdv moinua Kadovow of madatoi, avyneipevov ex TomKod Kal mparypaTiKod Kai 
Xpownod Kal yeveadoyxod, els & SiaipeioOa riv icropiay gaciv. Int. to Dionysius 
Mepynos p. 81 Bernh. v. Usener Kleine Schriften ii p. 286. 

3 When I use throughout the word writer, I must not be understood as implying 
any view, one way or the other, as to the Pauline authorship. 
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historias’. Aulus Gellius had a friend who had a huge note-book full 
of such questions as the names of the followers of Odysseus who were 
torn by Scylla. Tiberius, who carried this ‘notitia historiae fabularis 
usque ad ineptias et derisum ’, would test the grammatici who were great 
favourites of his by such questions as ‘ Who was Hecuba’s mother ?’ and 
‘What was Achilles’s name when he was dressed as a girl?’ Augustine 
(De Ord. ii 12, 37) speaking of these ‘histories ’ remarks that he pitied his 
friends, who, if they could not answer the question, ‘Who was Euryalus’s 
mother ?’, were dubbed ignoramuses (‘accusantur inscitiae’). He adds 
that the ignoramuses themselves regard their interrogators as triflers and 
refuse them the name of scholars (‘ curiosi’), Of Didymus, the most 
famous collector of such points, Seneca says that his books are full of 
‘quae dediscenda erant, si scires.’ Quintilian,' who recognized its value to 
some extent, strongly deprecates excessive attention to such research, for 
‘inanis iactantiae est (cf. xevodwviac 1 Tim. vi 20) et detinet atque obruit 
ingenia melius aliis vacatura’. He adds that the pursuit of it involves 
devoting the student’s efforts ‘anilibus fabulis’, an exact equivalent of 
course of pifovs ypaddes (1 Tim. iv 7). And here we may note that 
such problems are regularly known as guaestiones, or in Greek (yrjpara 
or ¢ytHoeas, a word which also appears in this connexion in the epistles, 
while any one who made a trade or business of such matters was said 
profiteri or in Greek érayyéAAcoGa, and we are thus reminded of the 
yraors iv twes erayyeAdOpevor Trepi Ti rictw hoTéxnoay (id. vi 21). 

The hypothesis then, which I propose for discussion, is that the 
polemic of the pastorals is directed against an intellectualism, which 
largely consisted in a research similar tg that described above, which in 
the writer’s opinion was in itself frivolous and useless and in practice led 
to strife and irreligion. If this were so, the question would arise—Was 
the culture, learning, intellectualism, or whatever we choose to call it, 
pagan, Jewish, or a mixture of the two? Now if we could isolate the 
First Epistle to Timothy from the other two, I should be inclined to 
say pagan, The word BéByAos is in favour of it. And I do not think 
the fact that we find attached another paraodoyia which is connected 
with law militates seriously against it. For if the ‘myths and genealo- 
gies’ appealed to a wide public, still wider was the public who delighted 
in the ‘ controversiae ’, such as we find described by the elder Seneca, 
in which the competing rhetoricians regularly argued on some point of 
law, or at any rate took some assumed iaw for their basis. The only 
evidence against it in this epistle is the passage iv 9, in which the 
Cyrioeas Kai Aoyopaxia are stated to lead up (amongst other things) to 
the ‘ wranglings of men who think that religion is a trade’. I think the 
natural meaning of this is that the professors of the condemned intellec- 


1 Inst. i 8. 
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tualism claimed to be following a religious study, but it is hardly 
decisive. But in Titus i 16 the myths are definitely called Jewish. 
This can hardly be surmounted, except by supposing that ‘ Titus’ is by 
the hand of another who has imperfectly understood the work of his 
predecessor. But I do not wish to adopt so heroic a course, and indeed 
my hypothesis will stand as well or better if we adopt the view that the 
culture attached, though Hellenic in spirit, made use of Jewish 
materials. 

It is, I think, a priori probable that there were circles of Hellenized 
Jews, where the Old Testament was treated in the same spirit as that 
in which the devotees of ‘historical’ research treated Homer. We 
must remember that, while this kind of research went a great deal 
further than Homer, it was the love of Homer which gave it its primary 
impulse, and that Homer always stood first with it. Homer, it is clear, 
was treated in two different ways. ‘To the philosophically-minded he 
was sometimes in his literal sense the fount of ethical lessons, and to 
be read, as the Articles tell us we should read the Apocrypha, for 
* example of life and instruction of manners ’,’ sometimes a mine of phi- 
losophical allegory. On the other hand, to the devotees of ‘ gramma- 
tice’ he was a field of romantic interest and for the amassment of 
legendary lore. We are often told that Homer was the Bible of the 
Greeks. May we not invert the statement and say that the Pentateuch 
was the Homer of the Hellenized Jew? Of an allegorical and philoso- 
phical treatment of the Old Testament, consciously and deliberately 
based on the philosophical treatment of Homer, we have abundant 
evidence in the shadowy Aristobulus and the very substantial Philo. 
This form of Helleno-Judaic culture has been preserved to us by its 
affinities to Christianity. If there was another form which consciously 
and deliberately imitated the ‘ grammatical’ method, it has not been 
preserved ; but that is not surprising, since it could only repel the 
Christian mind. For it may be added that such a method of treating 
the Old Testament lore would naturally lead to some contamination with 
real pagan mythology, much in the spirit of Cleodemus or Malchus, 
the Jewish historian, who according to Josephus ? stated that Abraham’s 
grand-daughter became the wife of Heracles. 

As for the other branch of the yvaous, the épes voyixai which are 
evidently associated with the ‘myths and genealogies’ in 1 Tim. and 
still more closely in the other epistles, there is nothing in the words 


1 Cf. Hor. Ep. i 2, 1-4: 
Troiani belli scriptorem . . 
qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
planius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 

2 Ant. i 15. 
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employed which suggests more than the ordinary disputations of Jewish 
legal theologians. Still it is reasonable to suppose that the writer 
discerned the same tone in both the objects of his censure. And if we 
suppose that there was something Hellenic in the one, we may con- 
jecture it in the other. We may conjecture a school or schools of 
legalists who gave a philosophical cast to their discussions, perhaps 
after the manner of 4 Maccabees, prided themselves on their dialectical 
skill, and in general regarded themselves as the counterpart of the 
acknowledged philosophers. 


My view of the matter does not perhaps differ in substance from that - 


of Dr Hort, who regards the writer as speaking of the frivolities of the 
Haggada on the one hand, and the Halacha on the other. But it puts 
it in a different atmosphere and colouring. The writer in fact is not 
combating a Pharisaic Judaism, but a somewhat conceited pseudo- 
Hellenic Judaism. And I venture to think that on one point at least 
my view meets the facts better than Dr Hort’s. For when Dr Hort 
suggests that the writer attacks the frivolities of the Haggada, he over- 
looks the fact that the writer of 2 Tim. is apparently a Haggadist 
himself. At any rate he gives us the most obvious piece of Haggada 
in the New Testament—the mention of Jannes and Jambres. It seems 
strange that one who saw such danger in Haggadic legend should write 
thus. But it is quite intelligible that one who cherished Haggadic lore 
should strongly object to seeing it treated as on a par with heathen 
myths and perhaps mixed up with such myths." 

There are a few special points which are worth considering in the 
light of my hypothesis. The first is the much discussed ‘ antitheses ’. 
While on the whole I am inclined to adopt a very simple interpretation, 
there is another possible, which would bring it into line with the ‘ myths 
and genealogies’. Next to research into ‘histories’, the favourite line 
of study with grammatici and their followers was to investigate the 
‘tropes’ and ‘figures’ in their texts. Now, though ‘antithesis’ in 
rhetoric has other senses, its common use is for the ‘ figure’ which we, 
as they, call antithesis, i.e. two contrasted or compared statements, put for 
effect in a carefully balanced form. If a Jewish student treated his 
Septuagint as a Greek student treated his classics, he would no doubt 
regard the psalms and prophets as a form of oratory, for the absence of 
metre would hide from him their poetic character. And there can be 
no doubt as to what ‘figure’ would strike him as most prominent. It 
is the doublet which is so characteristic of Hebrew poetry, such as 
‘What is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?’ Now what would a grammarian or rhetorician call this 


1 Indeed such a feeling may perhaps lie behind the phrase ‘Iovda:kois pvOos. 
‘You apply the term pi@o with all its evil associations to our venerable traditions.’ 
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‘figure’ which is entirely foreign to Greek literature? It is not the 
same as the various forms of repetition, which the rhetoricians found in 
the poets and orators and named accordingly. It has something of the 
character of ‘tautology’, but tautology was a vice. I think they would 
regard it as a form of antithesis,’ for though such doublets lack the sense 
of contrast, which is generally present in the classical antithesis, they are 
antithetical in form. If we adopted this explanation, we should not 
need to suppose that the writer of the epistle understood or cared 
to understand the term. It would be enough to suppose that he heard 
the term bandied about and branded it as a piece of jargon, charac- 
teristic of a lore which seemed to him both frivolous and mischievous. 

If on the whole I reject this (to me) tempting explanation it is not 
because it seems to me in itself improbable, but because the word will 
admit of one much more simple. Another rhetorical use of the word 
is for the answers and objections alleged by the opponent. Thus 
though an ‘antithesis’ is not quite the same as a disputation, it is 
a necessary part of one, and here, too, I should regard our writer as 
quoting with some scorn and impatience a word which figured largely 
in the discussions which he deprecates. If this is the meaning, it pro- 
bably applies primarily, though not necessarily altogether, to the legal 
and dialectical side of the yéors. 

The verse 1 Tim. vi 5 diaraparp Bai . . . dvOpmirov .. . vopilovtwv 
topurpov elvar tiv evoéBevay seems to me to point to a paid body of 
teachers, and if so, we note that the main characteristics ascribed to these 
teachers are (1) quarrelsomeness, (2) a desire to make money. This 
falls into line well enough with my suggestion, for these two charges are 
frequently brought against Greek and Roman sophists in the wider sense 
of the word. They may be found often in Lucian, e.g. in the Symposium. 
It may perhaps be said that there was a strong body of opinion in the 
ancient world from the time of Socrates downward, which never quite 
reconciled itself to the idea of a teacher of ‘ wisdom’ taking fees. When 
I say that this falls into line I do not imply anything more. Any atmo- 
sphere of debate may engender or seem to engender strife, and I have no 
reason to suppose that teachers of purely Jewish Halacha did not take 
fees. Most people who teach anything systematically have to live by it. 

Perhaps a little more may be said of the verse 1 Tim. iv 8 4% yap 
cwparixy yupvacia mpos dACyov éoriv GPeAwos. This is sometimes taken 
of bodily discipline or self-denial, but the natural meaning is training in 
the palaestra. And the words will gain force, if we suppose the writer 
to have in view some form of Hellenic culture, which always included 
such training. Quintilian * holds that the palaestra is a valuable element 


1 This would be in technical language ws dvr:i@éces, ‘ quasi contra-positiones’. 
2 Inst. i 11. 
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in the education of the rhetorical student, as giving him grace of 
movement. 

As I have throughout called my suggestion an hypothesis, I am free 
to admit that the chief objection against it—and Dr Hort’s—is that 
there are some phrases in 2 Tim. and Titus which seem to me to 
indicate a propaganda more positively erroneous and mischievous. 
I would cite especially 2 Tim iii 6, 7, #2. iv 4, and Titusi 11. It is 
true that we must not confound the writer’s apprehensions as to the 
future with his censures of the present, and that when he speaks of the 
present he need not always be speaking of the same thing. But on 
the whole I cannot rule out the possibility that he refers to some form 
of incipient gnosticism. But this lies outside my special knowledge, 
and I accept provisionally Hort and Weiss’s view that he refers to 
‘barren and mischievous trivialities usurping the place of religion’, 
a view which seems to me to fit 1 Tim. completely and most of 2 Tim. 
and Titus. If this view is accepted, I venture to think that my form of 
it suits all the facts as well as Dr Hort’s, and some of them better. 

This paper is perhaps in some sense a ‘ Tendenz-Schrift’ in so far as 
I might have hesitated to bring forward so speculative a matter, but 
that I wish to point a moral, which I have pointed in earlier papers in 
this JouRNAL. We all recognize that the Church grew up in a world 
of ‘Greeks who sought after wisdom’. But I hold that we are far too 
apt to restrict this copia to philosophy, whereas it covers all the intel- 
lectual life of the Greek world’ and thus includes the two great studies 
of literature and rhetoric. If the two words of my heading had been 
shewn to be leading catchwords of the philosophical schools, their 
possible connexion with these schools would long ago have received full 
consideration. If they had been catchwords of the mysteries, they 
would of late years have received the same consideration. If, as I think 
is clear, they were catchwords of a widely favoured form of learning, 
their possible connexion with it deserves to be considered, even if it is 
not to be finally accepted. 

F. H. Cotson. 


1 This appears clearly in e, g. Tatian Or. ad Graec. §§ 1 and 2, 
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IGNATIUS AD ROMANOS TITULUS. 


"Lyvdruos ... tH HAenpery . . . yamnpévy Kal reporiopévy ... WTS Kai 
mpoxdOnrat év témw xwpiov ‘Pwpaiwr . . . 

These famous words have been so much discussed that a mere 
recital of opinions would take up many pages. In this paper it is 
proposed to quote a few of the most recent and representative pro- 
nouncements, to detail a proof that the vulgate reading of the text 
is indefensible, and to suggest a correction. 

I hold Casaubon’s words to be justified, who said that ‘those who 
wish to draw inferences from the words vogandi sunt ut barbaram 
lectionem prius nobis explicent’.. He objected to Bellarmine’s inferences, 
but his protest cuts more ways than he meant. If the words are 
corrupt they cannot be used in favour of a maximist view of either 
episcopal or papal authority; but neither is it right to leave an 
important witness unintelligible in order that the minimist argument 
may benefit by his silence. Let Ignatius’s voice first be critically 
recovered, and it will then be time enough to consider the tendency 
of what he says. 

And now to begin with the opinions of the two most recent authors 
who have expounded Ignatius :— 

Batiffol? says : 

On croit trouver un indice plus sfir de cette prééminence de Rome 
dans le fait qu’ ‘ elle préside dans le lieu de la région des Romains’. 
M. Funk ne fait pas difficulté de reconnaitre que dire év térw xwpiov 
‘Pwpyaiwy pour dire ‘2 Rome’ est une singularité: le style d’Ignace, 
par ailleurs, n’est-il pas encombré d’affectations semblables? Si donc 
Ignace a voulu dire simplement ‘& Rome’, le verbe zpoxd@yra: se 
construira absolument : l’église préside, et elle préside 4 Rome. 

de Genouillac® : 


Il n’y a pas non plus & faire grand état d’une expression gram- 
maticalement fort peu correcte par laquelle l’église de Rome est dite 
présider év r. x. ‘P.; on peut y voir la campagne romaine; plus 
probablement, ce lourd pléonasme trahit le vague de l’idée que se 
faisait de loin l’évéque d’Antioche au sujet de la grande ville qui 
avait donné son nom au plus puissant peuple de l’univers. 


1 Ap. Zahn Ign. v. Antioch p. 308. 

2 L’ Eglise naissante et le Catholicisme 5th ed. Paris 1911, p. 168. 

% LEglise chréienne au temps de S. Ignace d’Antioche Paris 1907, p. 138; 
ib, p. 236. 
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And again : 

Il faut admettre d’une part que ywpiov ne signifie pas l’empire et 
n’ajoute ici rien 4 Vidée, de l’autre que év térw ne limite pas 
Yautorité mais indique le lieu de son siége. 

These explanations are not satisfactory. Are we seriously asked to 
imagine that Ignatius did not know that Rome was a town? Was he 
so illiterate as to picture the Romans living xara xwpas in the Cam- 
pagna? Ignatius in the rdle of Tityrus, and even more rustic than he, 
is an absurdity. And is not to say that ywpiov ‘adds nothing to the 
idea’ tantamount to saying that the word is unmeaning ? 

But where a word or words are proved and admitted to be unmeaning 
the function of criticism is either to emend or to obelize: not to say, 
as Funk says, (p. 212) interpretatio mediocris magis mihi placet quam 
mutatio textus speciosissima. ‘These are the words of dogged unreason. 
What is this but to decree the copyists’ infallibility? MJediocris inter- 
pretatio/ Ignatius need not be credited with having written sense as 
long as it be not pure and arrant nonsense. Such a doctrine, gravely 
parroted as it has been for the last half century, is the abdication of 
criticism. On this principle texts may be edited by office-boys. 

How then is the problem to be attacked? I select ywpiov as the 
faible of the phrase, and first write the phrase without it : 

Hrs Kal mpoxaOyra év torw . . . “Pwyaiwy. Now mpoxdbyoGa usually 
has a gen. case defining the sphere of ‘ presidency’: e.g. Ign. ad Magn. 
vi t (p. 194) the bishop is zpoxaOjpevos kal tov mperBurépwv . . . Kai 
tav duxdvov. This was admitted as long ago as Voss (Zahn of. cit. 
p. 309); but it seems that Meibom was the only scholar who saw that 
we have such a genitive here in the word ‘Pwyaiwy. Such an expression 
will be quite analogous to zpoxabeLopevy rijs éwas rods &c. (quoted by 
Funk). There is no difficulty in describing the Church of Rome as 
‘presiding over the Romans’—provided that év réaw can be accommo- 
dated in connexion with the (hypothetically) lost word. 

Upon this lost word two lines of probability must converge: (1) the 
palaeographical, and (2) the logical, according to the sense of the 
context and the practice of the author or the language. In order to this, 
I subjoin an exhaustive examination of the usage of rémos in the Patres 
Apostolici,’ which while evincing the impossibility of év rérw xwpiov will 
in probability indicate what kind of word the phrase desiderates. 

1. In general: Place, locality. 

év mavti torw Martyr. Polyc. xix p. 302. ob mavraxod . . . GAd’ 7h ev 

‘Iepovcadip povy Kaxet 8& od« év mavti tr. 1 Clem. ad Cor. xli p. 112. 


1 For convenience, the reference is given by the paging of Funk’s edition 
(Tubingae 1878). 
VOL. XIX 3 
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iv 8 & réros xpnpvadys cal dreppwyos . . . Past. p. 336. dmrodépe eis 
Tov abrov Témov Grou Kal mépvor 344. €AOdv ody eis Tov 7. 1b. eEedeEaunv 
7. kadov dvaxexwpyxora mpiv S&. . . eireiv tov 7. tb. eyevopuny eis Tov dypov 

. Kai RAOov eis tov 7. tb. dow pydéva dvra év 7G 7. tb. 6 eis ra Beka 
pépyn t. GdAwv éoriv. 354. érépw 8& rérw dppdcovow 366. oraviws be 
bdeveran 6 7. 378. Kai ox cldov roiw 7. axndOev 384. tpvpdvta év 7. 
évi 466. ev 7. evi Booxopeva 468. is twa 7. kpnpvwdy tb. HAOoper cis 
tov tr. 486. is tov tov 7. bev qvexOnoav 506. ppévww ai «is t. idtov 
droreDepévwv 508. jAGoper eis Tov 7. ob Kexabixapev 2b. And amongst 
the rest two may be singled out in which the word is used for a local 
determination of the Church, a church in the narrower sense: paxapicas 
tiv ev éxeivy TG 7. tov ddeAbov aydrny Martyr. Ign. v p. 260. mdoas 
Tais Kata mavra 7. THS ayias Kai Kaos exxAnoias taporxias Martyr. 


Polye, tit. p. 282. 


2. Toros = room, a sufficient place, an assigned place. 

obxére €xovew 7. GAN’ Evovrat ExBoror p. 362. exypwrnca ... ei Eorw 
airois perdvoa cal éxovow 7. eis tov mipyov TovTov 366, pera yap TO 
tercoOivar Tov mipyov .. . obx eere t. 370. ai) Exov Tov 7. Kabapdv, Kai 
lyre droorivat éx rod r. mviyerat yap... pay Exov T. 400. py Exwv T. Tod 
ciaédOn . . . “Epxerat otv ... Kai éxwv 7. cioropeverar . . . 436. va Kai 7 
oipé... oxy T- 462. mas divavra tov abrov Tr. tAnpGoa; 512. «is TOV 
uv t. 522. 4 réros airav pera tov dyyéAwy éotiv 548; and, meta- 
phorically, rémos= copia, potestas: petavoias tomov eduxev & Seardrys 
1 Clem. ad Cor. vii p. 7°. 
3. Certain special senses :— 

(i) réwos = heaven, a place in heaven, 

ovk etAaBorvrat py Tes abrovs peracTHoy amd Tod pupévor abrois tr. 1 Clem, 
ad Cor. xliv p. 116, d0ev éxAnOnpev Kai id Tivos Kai cis bv 7. 2 Clem. 
ad Cor.i p. 144. paprupyoas éropedOn cis tov dpeAcpevoy 7. THs ddéys 
1 Clem. ad Cor. v p. 68. «is tov adywov 7. eropetOy tb. cis tov dperd- 
pevov abrois 7. eioi rapa TO xvpiw Polyc. ad Phil. ix p.276. % otv 680s 
Tod dwrds éorw airy édv tis OéAwy Sddv Sdevew eri Tov dpirpévov TF. 
oreion ... Epist. Barn, xix p. 52. Uniquely xpos stands for rézos in 
a similar phrase 1 Clem. ad Cor. | p. 124. 

(ii) réwos =a place or passage in a book. 

év érépw tr. A€yer ovrws 1 Clem. ad Cor. viii p. 72 ; tb. xxix 96. mavta 
tT. éynArAadyoapev tropupvyjoxovtes tb, lxii p. 140. 

(iii) rémos = dignitas, place in a hierarchy. 

7 yap dpyrepet Brat Aecrovpyiat Sedopevar ciciv Kai Trois iepedow ids 6 7. 
mpooréraxtat . . . 1 Clem. ad Cor. xl 110. 1. yndéva pvowirw Ign. ad 
Smyrn. vi p. 238. éxdixes cov tov r. év macy éermpedreia .. . Ign. ad 
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Polyc. i p. 246. . . . Odddevros, ds pec Birepds wore eyévero ev ipiv, re 
ovtws dyvoei tov S0bévra aire +. Polyc. ad Phil. xi 1 p. 278. 

Out of this classification I reserve the following passages as having 
special importance because in them rdézos is combined with a genitive 
of definition :— 

4. (a) «is twa Térov Tod aypod dvaxwpnoas Past. p. 344. jpwrynoa ovv 
cis Tovov T. TOD dypod ib. p. 352. 

(I mention here Past. p. 518 éyévero 5 rér0s ihapds Kal edrperéoraros 
tov mipyov. But here the gen. is apparently partitive and therefore it 
does not really belong to this category.) 

If rézos rod dypod means ‘part of the field’, there is, so far, nothing 
to prevent Toros xwpiov having a local sense. What will that sense be? 
The answer depends on the meaning of ywpiov, of which word we have 
two examples : 

éxeivov pev ebpov év tur Swpartiw xataxeipevov irepww: Kaxeibev Advvato 
eis Erepov xwpiov aredOciv Martyr. Pol. p. 288. ev yap tovtw Td xwpiv 
EvAov yvdoews cai Fidov Cwijs repitevtar Lpist. ad Diogn. p. 330. (The 
context shews that ywpiov = rapddewos.) 

Toros xwpiov then, so far as this body of Greek attests, could only 
mean ‘the part or region of the estate’ (garden plot, holding): which 
here is evidently inept. And, in fine, whatever spatial sense be given 
to xwpiov, év tromw will restrict that sense. Consequently the suspicion 
against ywpiov is confirmed. 

(4) In its metaphorical sense the room or place of a person, as his sub- 
stitute or representative, 

mpokaOnpévov Tov émrurKdmov (eis Torov Meod) kai rav mpeaButépwv (eis 


ToTov cuvedpiov Tav drortéAwv) Kal trav Svaxdvuw .. . &c. Ign. ad Magn. 
vi p. 194.° éxdOure cis tov 7.’ rod dyyéAov Past. 486. exéAevee odv 
, led > 2 , > ~ > ‘ > ~ 
mavrTas .. . perevexOjvar... Kal érépous .. . euBAnOjva cis Tov 7. abrav 


510 (dis). éré€Onoay «is rov Tt. TeV Hppévor 16. 

(I neglect the passage «is SovAov tpdrov (a/. rérov) ob Ketras 6 vids Tod 
@ecod (Past. p. 460), since rérov is a variant which, even if admitted to 
the text, would add nothing to the weight of the instances already 
cited.) 

Hic aut nusquam est quod quaerimus | 

Here at length we come to something apposite. The sentence from 
ad Magn. (supported by the Pastor passages) is cast on the very same 
model as ours— 


mpoxa0npévov eis térov @eod . . . Tav mperButépwv 
mpoxdOyrat év térw . . . ‘Pwpaiwyv 
(for the equation «is r. = év r. makes no difficulty). 


1 Cf. p. 552, where dvi = the els rdv 7. of this passage. 
T2 
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The missing word must be the name of the person in whose place, 
as whose representative, authority is exercised. Meibom saw the logical 
requirement of the phrase when he conjectured xvpiov; but xvpéov is not 
palaeographically very probable. Combine the palaeographical test 
with this, and can you doubt that the word which Ignatius wrote, and 
one copyist mistook for ywpiov, another’ for yopod, was none other than 
xpou = Xpucrov ? 

mpoxdOnra: év torw Xpuwrrod merely describes the episcopal office of 
the Roman Church. It neither exceeds nor contradicts the language 
which Ignatius uses in the other places, e.g. of émicxoma of xara Ta 
répara iprbévres ev “Incod Xpwrod ywwpy cioiv ad Ephes. iii (p. 176). 
rou dv hava & éricxomos éxel 7d TAHOSs Eotrw: Gomwep Grov dv  Xpurrds 
"Inoois, éxet i KabodAuxn éxxAnoia ad Smyrn. viii (p. 240); and in 
particular ad Magn. vi (p. 194) poxa@npévov tod érurxdrov «cis témov 
cov. 

The Church addressed ‘has its seat of authority’ over the Romans, 
i.e. besides its other distinctions (xa/) it is the Church of Rome. The 
proposed emendation restores the words to Greek and common sense ; 
but neither abates nor advances any claim to Primacy which may be 
preferred on the strength of this titulus as a whole. Such claim rests 
(1) on the rpoxaOnpévy ris d&ydrys, and (2) on the difference in scale and 
tone between this and any of the other salutations. That is no present 
concern of mine; nor do I even presume to inquire whether ‘Pwpyaiwv 
means Urbis Romanae or Orbis Romant. 1 merely offer to ecclesiastical 
historians what looks like Ignatius’s real statement. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


1 The original of the old Latin version. 
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RUTH iii 13b. 
AN EXPLANATION OF B’S INSERTED WORDS. 


ea 8 pa BovrAyrar dyyuoreioal ce, dyyoteiow ce ey, Cj Kipwos, od ef 
Kipws’ xowpnOyre ews mpwi. 

ov & Kipws is peculiar to B, Hatch and Redpath are in error in 
giving A B. . 

In the MS G. 1 (Trinity College Library, Cambridge) the two lines 
containing Ps. xiv 6 appear as :— 


TNS 93 WIN WY M¥y sp sw 
C VSO yM > sNoMD mn 


—I do not reproduce the vowel-points and accents; but it is to be 
noted that 778 is pointed but unaccented, while the preceding word 
is accented °3. The ™ is added small, as shewn, but I think is by the 
original hand. In the second line may be seen a ‘fill-up’ commonly 
found in G. 1, here before a following ». 

The text of B in Ruth iii 13 and the text of G.1 in Ps. xiv 6 unite in 
representing a tradition, that, where a ‘fill-up’ is needed before the 
Holy Name, nx (so undoubtedly in the Codex copied by G. 1—i. e. 8) 
must be used. 

In Ruth iii 13 G. 1 shews ‘nm at the end of the line, with a space 
preceding, thus— 

a) 5338 


—B’s fj Kupws, od ef Kupws is due to a conflation of two Hebrew 
readings, viz. :— 
n 5338 
and MN ‘NM %DN 


H. W. SHEPPARD. 
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REVIEWS 


The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy: The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the years rgr2 
and 1913. By A. SetH PriINGLE-Pattison, LL.D., D.C.L. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1917.) 


Ir is sad to think how much the quiet voice of this book may be 
drowned in the present turmoil, and what a very different welcome 
might have been accorded to it in the years when the lectures were 
delivered. Yetto the understanding mind its value is enhanced by the 
definite close in measureless destruction of the age of which it speaks, 
for it may be that no such account of its thought, written not as history 
but as experience, will ever again be written. The date to be borne in 
mind while reading is not the time of publication, 1917, but 1913, the 
year when the last lectures were delivered. Something of pathos and 
tenderness these lectures have gained in the revision during the sad 
years when the author himself had suffered grievous personal loss, but 
the subject remains what we may broadly call the religious philosophy 
of the nineteenth century, understanding by that term the period from 
the French Revolution to the present war. The first lecture is occupied 
with Hume, but that only serves to link the new age on to the thought 
of the eighteenth century. Kant also might be regarded as outside the 
period, but it is only in the merely chronological sense in which 
Rousseau is outside of it. Practically Kant’s doctrine of what we 
should now call Ideal Values is the fruitful seed of the new time ; and 
there is no more admirably lucid exposition of it in any language than 
the second lecture. The historian who looks back upon the age will, 
in all probability, measure by a different rule, and see things in a 
different perspective. The methods both of Naturalistic Agnosticism 
and of Transcendental Idealism will seem to him blind alleys, and he 
will dismiss them lightly, as Troeltsch already does, as dead issues ; but 
this book is autobiography, not history, and therein lies its supreme 
interest. To one who wasa pupil of Professor Pringle-Pattison in the days 
when he was beginning his career as a philosophical teacher, it all reads 
like the record of his own mind, which however much of it he may have 
outlived, he must never forget that he has lived through. And even for 
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a younger generation that has not lived through it, it must be a great 
gain to have this admirable record of one who has, a gain that never can 
be replaced even by the most balanced later estimate. Every new age 
is apt to be unfair to its predecessor—and even Dr Pringle-Pattison 
shews how much he belongs to the nineteenth century by his judgement 
of the eighteenth—and contempt and indifference is always a foolish 
failure to appreciate our true foundations. Already some superior twen- 
tieth century persons, like Mr Chesterton, dismiss the nineteenth 
century as an age in which nothing happened. Such superiority is 
never, in any case, a wise mental attitude, and, to those who wish to 
avoid it, no better account of the thought of the past age can be com- 
mended. Even those who have but a modest knowledge of the philo- 
sophical disciplines will find it pleasant reading. There is an admirable 
lucidity worthy of the countryman of Hume, with a literary ease and 
grace, rivalled among philosophical writers since Plato only by Berkeley. 
A fine mastery of that great instrument the common English speech 
saves the necessity of resorting to philosophical jargon, which is often 
a cover for poverty of thought as well as poverty of expression. Nor is 
the presence of much poetry an accident ; nor is it, as is suggested in 
the Preface, merely characteristic of the author’s personal interest. It 
belongs to the subject, which is really the Romantic Movement, and 
without it the inwardness of the feeling of the time could not be made 
plain. The predominance of Tennyson and the frequent quotations 
from what may be called the Rossetti school, with Wordsworth and 
Browning as greater but more distant luminaries, is exactly the propor- 
tion of that age, though it may no longer be of the present, and the 
picture would be defective in any other setting. 

If one were disposed to enter upon criticism, it would be in respect 
of the newer movements. If there is any lack of understanding and 
sympathy, it is towards the Vitalists and Pluralists, and especially 
towards the latter. When Dr McTaggart is called the true Pluralist, 
there is surely some confusion between method and result. True 
Pluralism is a method of beginning and not a prophecy of the con- 
clusion : and Dr McTaggart on that principle is not a Pluralist at all, 
but a Hegelian who puts the content of the cosmic reason into unbreak- 
able vessels of individual souls. And, if there were any further 
criticism it would be that Prof. Pringle-Pattison has not adequately 
settled his own account with Heygelianism, and relies far more on mere 
‘ organic unity’ for solving problems like perception and the moral ideal, 
than his own view of the individual justifies. But the book is no less 
a true record of its period for these limitations. 


J. Oman. 
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The Holy Trinity: A Study of the Self-Revelation of God. By Louis 
GrorGE MyLNE, M.A., Hon. D.D. Oxon. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1916). 


BisHop My.ne’s work is a doctrinal study of a kind not very common 
in these days. He deliberately refrains from critical questions as to the 
authorship and value of the books of the New Testament, and he does 
not make any historical study of the preparations for the doctrine and 
of supposed resemblances to the doctrine in the Old Testament and in 
Greek Philosophy. Moreover, except very briefly in connexion with 
the heresies of Sabellius, Arius, and Macedonius, there is no account 
of the developement of the doctrine within the Church. Thus the 
book is in no sense an attempt to do for English students what 
M. Lebreton has begun to do for his fellow-countrymen. Nevertheless 
there is solid, if not very original, thought, along with a spirit of deep 
devotion, Two points seem to me to deserve special recognition: 
Bishop Mylne is exceedingly careful to shew that the doctrine of the 
Trinity does not infringe the truth of the Unity of the Godhead, ‘ the 
primary tenet of elementary piety’; his readers will probably find 
themselves increasingly on their guard against any degradation of the 
doctrine into crude tritheism. And, secondly, he has done well to 
indicate the apologetic value of the Christian belief. The idea of 
eternal relations within God, however difficult for the intellect to com- 
prehend, yet can make an appeal both to the intellect and to the heart 
beyond anything possible where God is viewed as the One outside of 
all relationship whatsoever, even though His personality be admitted. 
And what meaning, if this view be taken, can we ascribe to the divine 
personality, and how can we conceive of God’s moral attributes as 
eternal facts and not merely potentialities? It seems paradoxical to 
admit with Lotze that perfect personality belongs to God alone and 
then to strip that personality of all relations. 

J. K. Moztey. 


The Belief in God and Immortality: a Psychological, Anthropological, 
and Statistical study. By James H. Leusa, Professor of Psycho- 


logy and Pedagogy in Bryn Mawr College. (Sherman French & 
Co., Boston, 1916.) 


Tuts book, by a distinguished American Professor of psychology, is 
written in three parts. The first treats of the two conceptions of 
Immortality, the primitive and the modern, The third discusses the 
utility of the Beliefs in personal immortality and in a personal God, 
and decides that the former at least ‘costs more than it is worth’, and 
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that the denial of God ‘is as likely as not to point to idealistic views of 
life’. The author’s point of view is sufficiently indicated by his claim 
that the book cannot justly be regarded as destructive: on the contrary, 
it accomplishes ‘a threefold good’: to deliver man from a fear of 
punishment ; to inspire him with confidence in the forces which urge 
him on ; and to enrich him with information useful for his guidance. 

The second part of the book is the most interesting. It consists of 
a statistical study of the belief in a personal God and in personal 
immortality in the United States. Questionnaires—a method of in- 
vestigation far more common in the United States than in England— 
were answered by over goo students in American colleges and by 
a large number of American scientists, concerning what they believe 
about God and about immortality. The answers are summarized and 
conclusions are drawn from them. One conclusion is that ‘Christianity, 
as a system of belief, has utterly broken down, and nothing definite, 
adequate, and convincing has taken its place’. " But as one reads 
through the answers one is more inclined to say that the writers have 
never understood Christianity as a system of doctrine, and that it is not 
Christianity, but the parodies of it which have broken down. 

The method used seems hardly fair to American Christianity. The 
answers come from young men and women of 18 to 23 years old, in 
their first year in psychology and philosophy—a period of life when 
religious beliefs are neither mature nor stable. ‘The questions were 
put before them without any warning or previous discussion when they 
entered the lecture-room and were answered before they left. It is 
significant that one student at least confesses that his opinions had 
undergone a change while he was writing. Only one answer shews 
any real acquaintance with Christian teaching, the writer (a woman) 
having evidently learned her Church Catechism to some purpose. 
Professor Leuba remarks that she ‘gives evidence of having been 
properly drilled in the official beliefs and that she has not yet been 
shaken by the spirit of the age’. The complete absence of any grasp 
of the Christian view of the world and of life may be due to inadequate 
training, but it may also be due to the following statement which 
appeared at the head of the questions. ‘We know well enough what 
people are supposed to believe, but we have little opportunity of finding 
out what they actually believe. Not what one should or would like to 
believe, but what one really believes is asked for in these questions’. 
With this hint that all thinking men have as a matter of course outgrown 
the beliefs of their childhood, Professor Leuba has got the kind of 
answer which he evidently desired. 

In all these answers one is struck by the entire absence of any sense 
of personal unworthiness in the presence of God and of any feeling that 
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sin is a thing which cannot be lightly brushed aside. The writers are 
hardly aware that the problem of evil, both moral and physical, requires 
an answer ; still less, that any religion which will explain life as a whole, 
must have some explanation to give of them. Consequently we hear 
nothing of the Cross. The scientists appear to limit the world of 
reality to what one can see and feel and measure scientifically. If 
there is a God, it is agreed by all, He cannot in answer to prayer move 
natural law from its course by a hair’s breadth. 

But we cannot think so ill of American Christianity as Professor Leuba 
would have us. The home of the Student Volunteer Movement, of 
Dr John Mott and Dr Robert Speer, must have more real religion in it 
than this. ‘ 


The Rise of the Christian Religion: A study in origins. By CHARLES 
Freperick No.iortu, M.A., D.Litt. (Macmillan and Co., 1917.) 


Dr NoLtortu has written an account of Christian origins upon a large- 
scale; the Sources of the Gospels, the Preparation, the Ministry, the 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ, the history of the 
Apostolic Church and the doctrine of the Apostles, as well as special 
chapters on miracles, the two natures, the Birth and Childhood of 
Christ, and the condition of Judaism at the time indicate what a wide 
field he has attempted to cover. He has read very widely in German 
theology to which he makes copious references and advances some 
acute criticisms of it. If he does not agree with it, he is thoroughly 
familiar with it. His book might be described as a summary of the 
replies given by Catholic theologians to recent subversive theories of 
Christian origins ; for it is marked by great learning and wide reading 
rather than by originality. 

When so much ground is covered within the limits of a single book, 
the treatment of some difficult problems is necessarily somewhat 
sketchy, as for instance is the case with his treatment of the origin 
and developement of the Ministry ; and there will not be many who will 
see eye to eye with him on all points. His account of Judaism as the 
preparation for the coming of our Lord is open to criticism. To say 
that the Jews had a singular genius for religion, and that ‘in a way 
unexampled before or since, the soul of the people was steeped in 
intense religious fervour’ hardly seems to be supported by a study of 
the Moabite Stone and the Babylonian Penitential Psalms. ‘The 
Babylonians shewed in every way as great a degree of religious fervour 
as the Hebrews. 


Then again, he has not grasped the real problem or nature of the 
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Jewish monotheism. To say that in the pre-exilic prophets, ‘He is no 
longer the God of Israel only, with rival deities outside the cult of the 
chosen people. He stands alone, the God of heaven and earth’, is to 
confuse the issue. He remained the God of Israel only, and also in 
their minds stood alone as the God of heaven and earth. One has 
to grasp this apparent contradiction before one can begin to understand 
the prophetic monotheism. But this is perhaps the least satisfactory 
part of a book which shews great learning and has real merit. 


Haro._p HamMILTON. 


Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. By Cart S. Parton (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, rg15). 


Tuis book, which forms vol. v of the Humanistic Series of the 
University of Michigan Studies, is certainly the outcome of prolonged 
labours, and, were it not for some outstanding blemishes, I should 
gladly speak of it as a whole as a meritorious piece of work. 

The author’s purpose being twofold, the book is divided into two 
main parts. First comes a detailed account of recent investigation in 
Synoptic fields; and, albeit Dr Patton is admittedly indebted to his 
authorities, he is not at all content ‘urare in verba magistri, but so 
exercises his independent judgement as to warrant the claim advanced 
by him that what he offers is no mere survey of phenomena, tentative 
opinion, and established result. His discussion of the treatment of 
the Marcan Gospel by Matthew and Luke is good; his criticism 
of von Soden and Wendling is to the point; if, as some will think, he 
goes near to slaying the slain in marshaling the array of proofs that 
(as Wellhausen puts it) Mark ‘ist kein Excerpt, sondern ein Ingrediens’ 
of the two other Synoptics and in discrediting the view that Matthew 
copied from Luke or Luke from Matthew, he will probably earn the 
gratitude of less instructed Bible students. The hypothesis of an 
Ur-Marcus is regarded by him as superfluous; he believes that the 
later Synoptists had resort to copies, not identical, of a text of Mark 
which had already undergone correction, and he deals provisionally 
with the existence and content of Q. In the second part of the book 
we have ‘his own more personal contribution’ to the subject, which 
consists of an analysis of the ‘non-Marcan document’ into ‘Q Mt. and 
Q Lk.’ extending over many pages. The contention here is that, while 
Matthew and Luke seem to have taken their common matter from 
a Greek document which was a translation from the Aramaic, there 
were in existence ‘two recensions of Q each of which had passed 
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through a history of its own and had become in many ways differentiated 
from the other, and that in certain parts of each recension such 
differentiation had not occurred, so that these sections may still be 
referred to under the symbol Q’. Further conclusions are that ‘ Mark 
has some literary dependence on Q; but the Q which he knew was an 
earlier form than those in the hands of Matthew and Luke’, and that 
‘the original order of Q is best seen in the order of the Q material 
preserved in’ our Third Gospel. 

It may be that Dr Patton’s ‘more personal contribution’, however 
interesting, has not throughout the charm of novelty. But this by the 
way; the unpleasant duty is now laid upon me of saying that I am all 
the more disposed to check his statements and conclusions as distrust 
is engendered by unpardonable slips. Why is it that (p. 5) he alludes 
to ‘the healing of the nobleman’s daughter’ when the reference 
given by him is plainly to the centurion’s servant? He blunders 
seriously when, reckless of the tov Kavavaiov (R.V. Cananaean) of the 
genuine Marcan text, he glibly (p. 45) writes: ‘Luke changes Mark’s 
“Simon the Canaanite” (sic) to “Simon the Zealot”. And again, the 
dancing of the daughter of Herodias ‘ before the drunken tetrarch and 
his companions’ (p. 54) may be a ‘somewhat improbable feature’ in 
Mark’s narrative; it is simply not true that, as Dr Patton asserts, 
‘Matthew omits it’. Other grounds of complaint might be instanced— 
I naturally refrain from including modes of spelling (‘ thot’ for ‘thought’ 
and ‘brot’ for ‘ brought’), which are neither pleasing to the eye nor 
satisfying to the ear; it must suffice to say that it is precisely because 
of lapses met with that I hesitate to use the word meritorious of a work 
which otherwise has much to recommend it to students of the Synoptic 
Problem. Let me add that the Tables contained in it are useful and 
commendable. ‘ 


St Luke. Edited by Cuartes Knapp, D.D. (London, Thomas 
Murby & Co., 1917.) 


THE Junior Chaplain of Merton College, Oxford, is known as the 
Editor of Murby’s Scripture Manuals, and the volume which lies before 
me is the third of his contributions to the Larger Series. It must be 
said at the outset that he is not exactly representative of modern 
scholarship ; his own conclusions ‘run counter to the received “ Two- 
Document hypothesis”’; by no means certain that Q ‘really existed 
as a separate document’ he declines to believe in the use of Mark by 
Luke, and finds no difficulty in assigning our Third Gospel to a date 
‘not later than circ. 60’. As he frankly acknowledges (p. 334), his 
own standpoint is practically that of the late Dr Salmon, and accord- 
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ingly he so pursues his course as to make jettison of what to-day for the 
majority of scholars are established results. In all this there is ground 
for demur, and I shall not be alone in saying that in some measure it 
detracts from the value of a book which throughout testifies to a store 
of information on the part of its author and presents much really good 
matter. In respect of arrangement it leaves nothing to be desired ; the 
introductory matter ranges over wide fields and is decidedly interesting ; 
if here and there the explanatory notes occasion pause (as e.g. in the 
case of Dr Knapp’s interpretation of the rs ovvéxoya of Lk. xii 50), 
they are generally suggestive ; qualifications are certainly necessitated, 
otherwise the Appendices are quite helpful as surveys of the topics of 
which they treat; the maps and plans are commendable. Taking the 
book as a whole I should say that it will serve a useful purpose for 
those younger students for whom these Manuals are primarily intended. 
Inviting criticism as it does it is not undeserving of praise. 


A Historical Examination of some non-Markan elements in Luke. 
By Ernest WiLiiam Parsons, Ph.D. (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1914.) 


I Hap scarcely laid down the Manual of the foregoing notice when 
on turning, not for the first time, to this exceedingly interesting Essay, 
my eye was caught byfsome sentences—‘ it must be said that the two- 
document theory is assumed to be not proven’ is one of them—which 
will assuredly commend themselves to Dr Knapp. But my concern is 
now with Dr Parsons ; and I hasten to say that, as it appears to me, he 
has packed a great deal of attractive matter into a comparatively small 
compass. In his view, it will be shared by others, the New Testament 
writings, not primarily historical works and certainly not penned 
‘merely because anJauthor wished to produce’ were rather ‘ pressed 
out in the heat of controversy . . . produced in some definite historical 
situation and to meet some specific need which is reflected more or less 
clearly in’ their contents. A deprecating note is struck by him: ‘ too 
often the approach to the study of the gospels is from the standpoint 
and the days of Jesus’. The plea is then raised: ‘is there not at least 
as much to be said in favor of an approach from the standpoint of the 
Christian community in the period of gospel-making when these 
traditions were taking shape . . . is it not strictly historical and psycho- 
logically correct to consider the gospel sources in the light of the 
pressing and insistent needs of the primitive’ Church ? 

With such preliminary remarks as these, and with reply to anticipated 
objections, does Dr Parsons unfold his purpose. He refuses to be 
hampered by any theory which hinges on the literary aspect of the 
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Synoptic Problem. He is simply concerned to ‘submit some of 
the non-Markan material of the Third Gospel to an examination from 
the historical and problem-situation standpoints, with a view to 
discovering the interests which lie behind the formation of the tradition, 
and thus to gain a knowledge of the provenance of such tradition and 
the date at which it probably took form’. The task thus indicated arrives 
at its performance as Dr Parsons addresses himself in the first instance 
toa minute and lengthy scrutiny of the ‘Great Interpolation’, while an 
equally perspicuous survey of Luke iii—viii brings his eminently readable 
pages to their close. Space forbids that I should linger—as I gladly 
would—on conjecture and hypothesis in respect of individual passages 
or specify more general conclusions; but room must be made for 
a compression of the final verdict, For the material subjected to 
examination at least three sources, besides Mark, have been utilized by 
the Third Evangelist; the first being that incorporated en d/oc in the 
‘Great Interpolation’, the second is the Sermon on the Plain, the third 
a ‘christological document scattered throughout chaps, iii, iv, v, and vii’. 
Of these the first and third, so Dr Parsons thinks, are ‘ manifestly com- 
posite and doubtless had a literary history before they reached the hand 
of’ Luke. Alike Palestinian in origin, Jerusalem, in all likelihood, is 
‘the place where they assumed documentary form’, 

It is quite probable that Dr Parsons will sometimes fail to bring con- 
viction to his readers ; but, unless I am greatly mistaken, they will rise 
with appreciation from the perusal of an Essay for which, though I am 
not on all points persuaded, I for one would nevertheless tender him 
my thanks, 


H. LATIMER JACKSON, 
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